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The  dispersion  of  mankind,  as  recorded  in  our  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures,  allords  the  only  rational  solution  of  phx'noincna  which  are 
found  in  all  nations.  During  the  former  half  of  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  general  deluge,  the  human  race 
ueems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  centrifugal  force,  which 
has  separated,  estranged,  aiiJ  diversified  them  from  each  o- 
tlier,  till  it  has  become  very  difiicult  to  obtain  access  to 
many  nations ;  and  scarcely  more  easy  to  recognize  them, 
when  discovered,  as  members  of  the  same  family  with  our¬ 
selves.  A  gradual  approximation  has,  nevertheless,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  been  effected  by  various  means. 
The  insatiable  lust  ol  (b)minion  transported  Alexander  to  In¬ 
dia,  and  (.’lesar  to  Britain.  Instigated  by  the  auri  sacra fames^ 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  explored  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Indies,  and  opened  toother  nations  a  path  round 
the  habitable  globe.  A  nobler  object,  and  a  more  beneficent 
purpose,  (though  too  often  debased  by  unworthy  appendages) 
prompted  missionaries  to  pemetrato  the  most  distant,  barbarous, 
or  bigoted  nations,  to  impart  to  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
'»'hich  either  had  not  yet  travelled  to  their  rentote  liabitationsi 
or  had  long  been  extinguished  by  the  power  of  darkness. 

1  hese  several  motives  co-operate  still  toward  a  complete 
discovery  of  the  world  ;  but  the  principal  advances  which 
the  last  forty  years  have  witnessed,  in  this  pursuit,  seem  to  have 
excited  by  a  fourth  motive,  distinct  from  all  that  are  yei 
jneiiiioned,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  former  of  them,  as  it 
w  inferior  to  the  la^t.  The  love  of  science,  apparently,  is 
the  principle,  by  which  the  labours  of  gme.rnments,  of 
pnvate  societies,  and  of'  individuals, ^havc  been  chiefly  ani- 
fliated,  in  the  extension  of  geugiiidiical  discovery.  To 
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3Cn)  BrowneV<  TraxrU  in  jifrua. 

this  lionourable  inoiivc  T\ilHn;r|y  atiribiiti*  Mr.  Br^wno’s  aj, 
vrnturoii:*  ami  laborious  asiioluis  loti  our  rliarityio 

its  rreesi'o;>?,l)\  atVoriiiiig  no  intiiuation  oftlu*  purposes  and  vicu*i 
with  vvi'iol!  Ik*  explored  the  insulalvd  regions  of  AlVUa.  Many 
nt])cr  oniirsions,  etjually  n  nunl^able,  caniUit  pass  unnoticed 
by  us  :  b»it  liisidi  rin;jr  tin*  arduous  natiuv.  of*  liis  undertaking, 
wo  rojjard  thorn  as  ci  ea>ions  of  rathe  r  tliai^  of  censure, 

roservp'o;  our  right  to  blame  for  cases  wlunv  it  is  roejuiredby 
imperious  duty. 

’idle  very  title  of  this  work  indicates  the  author’s  deficiencr 
of  pre '  ision.  It  imj)lies  that  Kgvpl  forms  no  part  of  Africa, 
and  that  the  figur(*s  I7‘j8  are  not  meant  toilenote  a  year. 

Mr.U. landedat  Ale\atulria,10th.)  inuary,  llislirKtatteinpl 
was  to  <!iseovrr  the  tenijileof  .lupiter  Ammon  ;  of  which,  as  It 
failed,  ajid  as  Mr.  Hornematm  has  since  lollowed  our  traveller 
\o  {\\v  Oasis  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 

^’onnt.  '1  hat  feriiU*  spot  is  placed  hy  Mr.  H.  in  2.‘)®.  12’ N. 
Lat.  and  41'’.  />4'.  K.  I.nng.  from  Fevro.  It  extends  one  ua\ 
(wo  know  not  in  wliat  direction)  six  miles;  and  four  and  a  half, 
tlie  othiT.  This  space  is  mostly  fdled  with  date  tri*es  ;  but 
likewise  prorluces  a  sntVicicncy  or  wheat  for  the  inhahitants, 
the  numher  oi*  whom,  or  that  of  tlniir  habitations,  is  not  esti¬ 
mated  ;  witli  abundaniv  ef  water,  both  fresh  and  salt ;  a  red¬ 


dish  .s|)«  eies  of  rice;  pcmiej^ranates,  figs,  olives,  ajiricots,  and 
plantains;  the  gardens  Nourishing  remarkahly.  Tlic  hcat>»us 
oppressive  in  March;  the  eompU'xion  of  the  ]jem)lc  is  darker 
than  that  of  the  Kgyptians;  and  iliey  speak  a  different  dialect 
of  tlu*  Aral)ie.  '^riiey  are  Mahometans^  seemingly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  external  controul,  and  under  little  subordination  to 
their  own  Sheclis,  who  are  elective.  Secured  by  surrounding 
deserts  from  invasion,  tlie  depravity  of  their  nature  is  evinced 
V>v  these*  insulated  mortals,  in  their  mutual  discord  and  violence. 


'I'liey  possess  cnnn'b,  hairy  sheep,  goats,  and  a  ve  ry  few  oxen, 
'riiey  faliiicate  t*arthen  vessels,  ami  transport  the  fruit  ufthdr 
diile  trec*.s  to  Alexandria  and  (’aim,  to  proenre  other  eoniniodi- 
lies  ;  shnrSy  however,  tliey  ])iirchaKe  from  the  people  ol 
Ft  *:!zar,  the  caravan  from  Murzouk  passing  hy  them  on  its  way 
to  Cairo.  The  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert  betwe  en  Tripo¬ 
li  .'ind  Fgvpt,  oeeasionally  visit  them  ;  apparently  withwui 
(riving  them  molestation. 

• 

’^riie  followitig  notes  are  sn])plenuuital  in  the  prt'sent  edition. 


*  I  h.ivo  om’ilted  to  ronurk  in  the  first  edition  of  this  W'ork,  that  iht 
singular  optical  deception,  te  rmed  by  the  French  Mirage^  was  frcquentil 
observable  after  \vc  had  left  the  coast.  That  phenomenon,  in  the  secjufl 
became  familiar  to  me.  It  does  hot  take  place  till  some  time  after  tlK* 
5un  Ik*  risen,  .and  dis.ippears  bcfuire  his  setting..  It  consists  of  an  appf^'* 
ar.ee  resembling  inundaiionj  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miki, 
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clamps  of  datc-trees,  or  other  dark  objects  are  within  the  limiti 
i  of  vision!  they  assume  the  likeness  oi  islands,  and  their  images  arc  seen 
’  j^fi-^sed,  as  in  the  reflecting  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water. 

In  the  Memoires  sur  TEgypte,  tom.  i.  p.  (>i,  C.  Gaspard  Monge  has 
tjraUHl  this  subject  at  length.  But  his  explanation  of  it  is  not  extremely 
perspicuous,  nor  perfectly  satisfactory,  it  wants  experimental  details,  and 
the  exactness  desired  in  physical  inquiries.  The  remaining  difliculties) 
however,  have  been  completely  removed,  and  ^Jiis  as  well  as  other  optical 
deceptions  have  been  explained  with  great  acuteness  and  precision  by  ouf 
■  countrj'inan,  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  name  is  inseparably  united  with  the 
icleniilick  discoveries  of  the  present  century,  in  a  Memoir  on  double 
I  Images,  caused  by  Atmospherical  Refraction.  See  Phil.  Trans.  1800.’ 

p.  18.  ■  ^  • 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this, work,  the  Lbours  of 
Mr.  Hornemann  have  added  much  to  the  stock  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  Oasis.  'Phe  object  ot  the  T  emple  has  received  illustration  fmm 
the  pen  of  the  learned  editor  of  Mr.  H.’s  .lournal ;  and  the  collective  tes¬ 
timony  has  been  deUiiled  and  weighed  with  his  wonted  precision,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  sag.  tity,  by  the  author  of  the  Geographical  System  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  kc. 

^  All  the  circumstances  which  can  aid  its  decision  are  Ixfore  the  public. 

(While  on  the  one  hand,  in  identifying  objects  of  antiquarian  research, 
easy  credulity  Is  to  be  deprecated  ;  on  the  other,  it  must  he  remembered, 
that  rigorous  demonstration  can  scarcely,  in  any  case,  be  expt'cted.’  p.  80. 

Alter  visiting  Abu-kir  and  llashid,  Mr.  H.  proceodod  (itii 
May,  to  Tcruncy  near  the  w(*su*rn  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  Lai. 

I*  30^. ‘J4':  and  thence  made  an  excursion  to  the  lakes,  about  35 
I  miles  W.N.\V^  of  that  place;  whence  very  large  supplies  of 
i  Natron  are  oht  iiucd.  ()f  these  lakes,  CW*ueral  Andreossi  has 
!  siiue  given  a  description,  which  diders  considerably  iVoni  our 
\  author’s;  hut  he  adheres,  in  the  main,  to  the  judgement  that 
\  heformed  of  them  on  the  spot. 

i  Having  residej  at  Cairo  from  16  May  to  10  September,  Mr. 

I  B.  navig.iteT  ilu*  Nile  as  high  as  Assuan,  the  ancient  Syenc, 
j  "ilh  t!jc  hope  of  penetrating  to  Abyssinia  :  l)nt  he  was  prevent- 
‘  tdhya  civil  war  between  tin*  Mandnks;  which  interrupted  the 
;  caravans,  and  of  which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge.  He 
ri'turncd,  tfiereforeto  (dienne,  7  Novinnher,' and  (after  visiting 
i  iheport  of  Co.v.v//j  to  C  airo,  8  December  ;  at  the  close  of  that 
i  nionth,  he  m.idt*  an  excmrsion  to  Fcium,  near  the  lake  Man  is, 
called  Birker-al-knrfin,  about  60  Miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo. 

I  this  place,  Mr.  15.  spent  throe  days;  hut  the  wliole  iu- 
|l"fmatu)n  he  has  rnrnished  respt^cting  it  willcadly  be  present* 

'  to  oiir  readers. 

I  *  At  a  small  distance  to  the  Noith  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  tawfi» 

^  I  filled  by  the  Arabs  Medinct  Fans,  city  of  the  Persians,  ptobablv  an- 
,  l‘•*m  Ardnoe.  Some  mutilated  bu.ts  and  statues  found  here  were  oflensi 
P  lUriiJ..  I  jiQ  observed  some  jars,  resembling  those  uicd  to  contain  tV.- 

i  G  e 

i 
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Tbit,  and  s^mc  \lirifications  that  s^med  to  indicate  an  ArabirlM^ 

work 

Feiuni  stands  cm  the  prinfipal  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ldr 
and  is  surrounded  with  cultivated  ground,  a  great  part  gardens,  producioj^ 
that  p»Y>fusion  of  loses  for  which  this  place  was  celebrated,  and  which 
were  distilled  into  rose-water.  The  mode  of  propagating  them  was  by 
contirued  layers ;  the  young  twigs  thence  arising  Ixring  found  to  product 
the  largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers.  The  rose-water  was  excellent  and 
8(  nt  to  ail  quarters  ;  but  the  cultivation  is  now  running  gradually  to  decay, 
Wheat  and  other  grain  abound  in  the  vicinity.  • 

"rhis  city  is  not  walled,  but  Is  populous,  though  on  the  decline ;  it  coo. 
tains  several  mosques  and  okals.  There  are  few  Copts,  the  inhabitant! 
being  chif  fly  Mohammedans.  The  houses  are  |>artly  stone,  partly  unhurt, 
rd  bri<  ks.  It  is  governed  by  a  Gashef.  The  Hsh  from  the  lake  cannot  be 
praised.  Provisions  tolerably  plentiful  :  water  good,  pp,  178,  179.* 

Out*  author’s  lu'xt  excursion  was  hy  Suez  io  ivumiM  Sinai \ 
where  he  arrived  in  thiee  weeks  from  (’aim.  I'liis  track  is  now 
too  well  known,  to  re(juire  deseription.  W'e  siihstitnte  the 
whole  of  his  brief  retrosptvt  of  the  topography  of  Upper  E- 

Ryp*- 

The  towns  and  cultivation  arc  wholly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nik, 
but  especially  tm  the  East.  Mountains  continue  to  present  a  regularbankr 
behind  on  l>oth  sides.  Heyond  this  natural  wall,  on  the  West,  is  a  vait 
^untiy  de  eit,  traver»%‘d  at  times  by  the  Muggrebin  Arabs  ;  here  and  there, 
at  the  tlihtancc  of  .i1k)ui  a  hundn'd  miles  or  mere  from  the  Nile,  arc  Oaici 
or  fertile  isles,  in  the  ocean  of  sand.  On  the  East  between  the  river  and 
the  Arabian  gulf,  aie  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  abounding  w  ith  marble  and 
por|)liyiy,  but  gener.ally  destitute  of  water,  so  that  no  town  or  village  can 
br  Iniilt.  Among  these  ranges,  however,  some  tribc‘8  of  Bedouin  Arabi, 
as  the  and  Bent  Hojseinj  contrive  to  find  some  fertile  spots  and  di* 

ininiitive  springs,  so  as  to  furnish  residences  for  about  three  or  four  thos- 
sand  inhabitants.  Even  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  corresponding  with 
Egypt,  coQuin  but  a  small  number  of  tribes  ;  and  the  Arabs  on  the  Ea« 
in  geneml  air  little  fi>rmidable.  '1  he  Muggrebins  are  more  ferocious,  and 
night  send  fortli  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  aims,  could  they 
ever  fx-  unitt'd,  a  thing  almost  impossible,  their  parties  seldom  exceeding 
four  or  five  hundied,  aiki  the  tribes  being  divided  by  intestine  enmitiev 
'i'hc  1  esser  Cd<iSy  now  EL'u:ahA-Churlt^  forms  a  kind  of  capital  aettk- 
nent,  if  I  m.iy  *^0  spMk,  of  the  Muggrebin  Ambs,  who  extend  even  tt 
tVzzan  .and  Tripoli.  1  hey  are  dressed  in  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt,  oir 
which  is  wrapped  a  blauketoffine  flannel;  all  have  fire  .arms,  and  ait 
goixi  maiksmen,  and  their  musquets  are  their  constant  companioDi. 
Their  chief  employment  lies  in  brtTdIng  horses*,  camels,  and  sheep.  TM 
are  very  hardy  arui  abstemious,  ;i  small  cake  of  bread  and  leathern  bottk 
of  w  Iter  supplying  a  nun  with  ample  provision  for  a  day. 

It  is  saui  tlut  several  ruins  arc  lo  be  found  at  Bh^wah-eUGhurk 
Of  the  Oaj  'u  Magua^  now  El-wah,  I  shall  speak  at  large  in  treating  of  roy 
i  ttivoey  to  l).ir-Eur  ;  but  must  olwierve  that  the  distance  between  thiiOi' 

•  They  sell  the  rjuk6;4iid  ihcinsclvcs  generally  niount  mares  Is  tbf’' 
w  irJHu  cxpctiiliocs. 
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i\k  and  that  ityled  Parva  i$  erroneously  laid  down  in  the  most  recent  map*. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Muggrebins  at  El-u*ah,  that  Charjc^  the  most  north¬ 
ern  rillage  of  tliat  district,  was  but  two  days  journey  from  the  nearest  part 
of  EI-wdh-Chur6i  ;  that  is,  about  forty  miles.  OujIs  Magna,  seems  right¬ 
ly  to  correspond  with  the  latitude  of  Dendcni,  and  of  course  that  ot  the 
KMithcm  extremity  of  Oasis  Parva  should  be  a  little  to  the  tSouth  of  that 
of  Assist,  and  not  far  North  of  Tinodes  Mons,  in  D'Anville's  map  j  apju- 

remly  the  chain  on  the  East  of  l)Oth  the  Oases,  or  '  -  On  the  West  1 

observed  no  mounuins,  nor  on  the  South,  The  most  northern  Oasis  known 
•ear  Egypt  is  that  of  Siwa,  already  described.'  pp  11- 1,  1 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Sinai,  Mr.  B.  set  out  on  that  part 
of  his  travels  which  alone  can  he  regarded  as  a  track  wholly 
unbeaten.  \Vc  are  unable  to  say  wliat  was  his  pririse  uh- 
ject  in  this  expedition  ;  and  innst  therefore  leave  our  ix\uler»  ;o 
pidge,  from  the  following  extract,  whether  lie  had  fixed  on 
any. 

'  From  conviction  sufficiently  cleai,  arising  both  fi*om  reading  and  the 
rntlmrnts  of  those  w'ho  are  best  informed  of  the  subject,  that  the 
river  whose  source  Mr.  Bruce  describes  is  not  the  true  Nile,  1  tliought 
it  an  object  of  still  greater  importance,  that  the  source  of  the  more 
wfstern  river  should  bt*  investigated.  But  what  iright  have  been  u  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice,  was  with  me  only  the  result  of  necessity.  The  idea  of  a*ach- 
ing  the  sources  of  this  river,  (the  Bahr-4'l-abiad,)  laid  dow  n  in  the  maps 
apparently  at  about  two  hundred  leagu»*s  farther  than  Sennaar,  seemed  to 
me  so  hojieless,  that  tliis  object  alone  W'ould  hardly  have  induced  me  to 
undertake  such  a  voyage.  1  should  rather  have  Iven  inclined  to  attempt 
Abyssinia,  and  endeavour  to  certify,  as  well  as  circumstances  might  p<‘r- 
mii,  how  far  authentic' former  narratives  had  been,  and  what  might  i»rter 
that  was  new  to  Euro|)ean  observation.  For  this  puqiosc  the  obvious  and 
most  easy  route  was  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Masouah.  But  all  accounts  con¬ 
curred  in  magnifying  the  difHculty,  and  almost  impossibility,  of  an  Eu* 
mpejn  passing  there  undiscovered  ;  and  lx*ing  discovered  of  his  jK*netnting 
any  farther. 

The  mad  from  Kahlra  to  Sena^ar  was  the  one  1  should  have  preferred  ; 
but  the  desolation  and  an.irchy  then  prevailing  in  Nubia,  wliich  had  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  passing  the  former  year,  would  not  piolubly  have  allow'ed 
me  better  success  in  this.  IWsides,  tliecity  of  Sennaar  w.ns  the  n  occupied 
by  the  slaves  of  the  last  Mecque,  or  king,  w  ho  had  de|H)K<  d  and  put  to 
(kath  their  master,  and  still  continiuxl  to  usurp  the  government.  By  taking 
the  route  of  Dar-Fur,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  1  might  hojic  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  regular  government ;  and  with  proper  management  miglit  ex- 
:  pfct  every  favour  from  the  monarch.  Thy*  local  inconvenience  of  lx*ing  ‘o 
much  farther  removt'd  from  Abyssinia  W'as  indeeil  obvious  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  choice  of  more  than  one  route  was,  it  seemed  likely, 
1  thereby  otfered  :  which  in  a  place  where  progress  is  so  uncertain,  ami  con- 
!j  ^ngencies  so  numerous,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  inconsideraWe  importance.* 
I  PP-  195,  Bfb. 

^Vlu  tluT  the  Ilihr  el-Jhiad,  or  the  liahrel  Asrek  (or  Azrr^) 
^avetlu*  beltrr  clifiin  to  tlie  appcllatioi;  of  that  river  to  vvlio^* 
l^niliziiig  waters  they  both  contribute,  can  only  bo  tiecided. 
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when  the  ^oiircps  of  the  former  herome  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  latter.  Onr  aiithor  seems  to  dishelievu  tliat  Mr.  Bruce  ever 
visited  Mrvspot;  a.«»  heeites,  in  his  preface,  the  teslimonicg of 
an  Armenian  merchant  whom  he  saw  at  JSuez,  and  a  Berghoo 
merchant  with  whom  he  aiierwards  met  in  Dar-fur;  boili  of 
whorn  had  known  Brnct*  at  Ooiular,  aiivl  concurred  in  assertinj 
that  lu‘  had  never  been  at  the  Si>urccof  tl»e  Ahys>inian  Nile,  aj. 
titongh  they  conhrmeil  ntlu*r  circumstanci's  of  hi>*  narrative.  We 
ackiiowlcdgethat  we  ih)  not  liiinkdiisnegativeevidence  sulHcitni 
to  remove  tlu*  nnnu'rons  improhahiliiies  in  which  it  is  itivolvcd. 

Some  decree  <'f  rivalshij)  hclvveen  onr  author  and  his  cole- 
hrated  preenrx-r,  could  hardly  he  avoided  ;  and  if  any  i)or>on 
in  vain  attempts  what  aiiother  has  previonslv  aeeomplishvd, 
powerful  indeed  must  he  the  principle,  which  can  suppress  all 
inclination  to  (Unract  froin  t!ie  merit  of  tlu*  snet'cssfid  cniiipe* 
titor.  'I'o  the  commendation,  in  ))ni<{nis  \oit  '  ,c,  Mr.  Lrowne 
has  an  indispnlahle  eiaim  ;  and  he  has  djme  what  no  ether  Eu« 
ropean  prohahly  ever  did  :  hnt  his  failure  of  peneiratiiig  to 
Abyssinia,  is  hy  no  means  surprising  ;  for  his  disparity  to  Briuc 
in  the  <piahlieations  reejnired  l  or  sneh  an  enterprise,  appears  to 
ns  <]niti'  as  gn'ai  as  the  d.tlerence  of  lludr  sneccNS. 
pfaiul  loihle  (»f  the  latter  was  vanitv  ;  hnt  his  merits  as  a  tra¬ 
veller  will  he  dnlv  apj)reciated  t>nly  by  eoin])arison,  and  fully 
aseeriained  only  by  tluj  la})se  of  ages.  His  knowledge,  his 
t  ileiiis,  his  circinnspeeiion,  and  his  fortitude,  fitted  liim  tor  a 
^  task  uliieh  we  expect  never  again  to  see  })crforni  ‘d. 

Dak-Fuii  (or  the  kingdom  ot  /’///')  the  immediate,  (and  in 
the  event  the  onlv)  object  of  Mr.  Browne’s  principal  expedi¬ 
tion,  lieshetwctMi  1  r  and  15°  N.  h.  and  ‘2o°  and  21)°  E.  L.  from 
CTnrmi'irii.  Its  northern  hoinularv  is  sullii  icntly  defined  hy  a 
vastile^ci  t,  20°  td  latitude  in  extent  ,  wliieh  conmumces  at  the 
greater  Fgvpt. an  <  )asis.  On  tlieca^t,  it  is  separated  I rom  Sen- 
naar  Ircm  the  inliahited  eomitiy  of  Kordofan,  wliich  is  now, 
prohahly,  subjugated  by  Darfur.  The  wotern  hrunch  of  the 
Nile  divivle:.  Kordofar.  irom  Semiaar.  The  southern  boundary 
of  Darfur  is  i  earlv  unknow  n  :  for  of  the  Mountains  of  theMo(>n» 
(ill  which  I’t(»h‘n  V  snjiposed  Intth  branches  ot  the,  Nile  to ri^e) 
•we  know  li'ss  than  of  the  mountains/?/  the  Moon  ;  Mr.  Browne* 
/Idini'ations  of  the  Idriiicr  being  a|)p;nvnt  ly  less  to  he  depended 
fm,  tfian  !Mi‘.  Knsseli's  ot  the  latter.  On  the  west,  Datfnri' 
Ixmndod  l»y  a  Malionu'tan  State  tailed  Dar  Bergoo,  with  which 
it  has  l  onsidi'rahU*  intercourse. 

'1  lit'  northern  ]).irt  of  this  territory,  which  alone  onr  trnvclrT 
’.‘isiit'd,  is  nu'Stlv  saiuly,  interrupted  by  irregular  precipices^ 
g*aniu‘.  inteispersi'd  with  spots  oi  clay  anti  vegetable  incijldi 
the  latter  i*f  u  hich  are  assiduously  cultivated  durinjr  the  tropica 
reins.  Niunercuy  water-eouiscs  are  then  iormed ;  but  being 
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>Oon  rvnporatetl  by  t’le  intense  lu*at  of  the  cliinato,  they  le?ivc 
no  oiiier  supply  of  water  to  the  inluahitants,  but  from  their 
wells.  File  more  soutliern  partsaiv  iV|»oiietl  to  he  very  fertile ; 
anil  towarii  the  centre  is  a  consiiljr.ihle  quantity  of  land  culti- 
rated  wiili  maize,  cotton,  and  hemp  but  the  iK>rlhem  extre¬ 
mity  is  must  ly  coverexl  with  thorn  hushes  of  Acacia,  which  in 
v)nie  places  are  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  esjK*cially  the  plane,  the 
sveamore,  and  the  tamarind. 

The  iiiliahitants,  who  are  not  snppOsf»fl  to  exceed  200, (KK>, 
are  chictly  nef^roes;  hut  are  innc!i  inrermixed  with  Arabs, 
F.*4vptia!is,  aud  more  southern  borderers  of  the  Nile,  who  re¬ 
side  either  constafitly,  or  occasionally,  in  Dariur,  for  the  pur- 
|X)ses  of  trade,  d'iieir  |)rincipal  dealings  are  in  .vA/ir.v,  which 
aa*  foaveyed,  at  irregular  intervals,  from  a  few  months  to  three 
years,  to  C'airo.  A  tlioiisaiid  sla\es  are  li'ckoned  t(»  form  a 
large  caravan,  and  two  thousand  camels  sometimes  accompany 
theurover  the  desiM  t.  Asses,  also,  are  used  for  riding  ;  hors\*s 
requiring  too  mncli  nourishment,  and  being  therefore  scaree, 
though  very  good,  d’iiey  have  the  other  animals  coimnon  in 
the  Oasis.  'I'he  hyi^na  and  the  jackal  are  the  only  wild  beasts 
that  frc(|nenf  the  inhabited  parts ;  hut  lions  and  li'opards  infest 
the  less  populous  ilisti  icts.  Serpents  are  not  iinmerons.  'The 
Imtlaloe  is  never  tamed.  In  some  parts,  elephants  abound. 
Their  tusks,  with  the  horns  of  the  ritinoceros,  the  tecllt  of  the 
hippopotamus,  ostrich  fi'atheiN,  pcrroqnci:-,  gniii(‘a  fowls, 
moukies,  some  white  copper,  and  vegetable  productions,  nre. 
articles  of  exportation  from  Darfur  to  Kgvi»t,  several  of  wliK'h 
are  hrouglu  from  surrounding  conntrit's.  'riie  slaves  are  most¬ 
ly  brought  from  those  situated  to  the  south;  wh(‘reth(‘y  an‘.»pro- 
cured  cither  by  hostde  iuetirsioiis,  or  by  tneans  that  are  thui 
described. 

‘  Tlio  smallest  trcsjviss  on  the  property  of  .mother  is  punished  hy  cn.slav- 
in;;  the  children  or  young  relations  of  the  trespasser.  If  even  a  man’s 
footstep  be  observed  among  the  corn  of  anothL*r,  the  circumstrmce  is  atteml- 
ed  by  calling  witnesse.s,  and  application  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  certain 
consequence  of  proof  is  the  forfeiture  of  ifis  son,  daughter,  nephew,  or 
niece,  to  tlic  person  trespassed  on.  These  accidents  arc  continually  hap¬ 
pening,  and  produce  a  great  number  of  slaves.  A  commission  to  purchase 
any  tiling  in  a  distant  market,  not  exactly  fiillilli'd,  is  atteihlcil  with  a  like 
lorteiture.  But  above  all  if  a  jKTson  of  ncKe  die,  the  tainily  liave  no  idea 
of  death  as  a  necessary  event,  but  say  that  it  is  etfecied  by  witchcraft. 
To  discover  the  perpetrator,  the  jioorer  natives,  far  and  n  ai ,  are  oblig<*ii 
In  undergo  expurgation  by  drinking  a  liquor  which  is  c:illed  in  Dar-Fur 
Kiiinfiy  or  something  that  resembles  it;  and  the  person  on  whom  the  sup¬ 
posed  signs  of  guilt  apjK'ar,  may  either  be  put  to  death  or  sold  as  a  dave.^ 
p.  flod. 

riu'  population  of  Dar-ftir,  though  small  in  the  aggregate, 
arqx'ars  to  ho  formed  of  several  nations,  or  tribes,  tliat  W(;rw 
hamerly  independent.  Such  are  the  Zc^luzi'unSy  in  the  nor 
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His  predecessor  Teraub,  on  the  rontrarv,  usually  dwelt  at 
/?//,  a  considerable  town,  not  far  fn>iii  iliu‘  centre  of  Darfur, 
but  nearer  to  the  border  of  Kordofan  ;  aovl  evidently  proper  for 
a  metropolis,  as  it  abounds  with  conw  niences,  and  is  the  kry 
to  Kordofan  and  Sennaar.  It  is  situated  nearly  twenty  four 
Jays  iourney  westward  from  the  city  of  tlie  laUer  name.  At  two 
thirds  of  that  d. stance  from  Hil,  is  a  princi|)al  town  of 

Kordofan.  'I'lie  western  Nile,  wiiich  seems  to  lie  somewhat 
narrower,  although  much  deeper  than  the  eastern,  is  little  more 
than  liiree  days  journey  from  the  latter.  The  town  calUni 
ShiHuk  (we  suppose  from  the  black  con(|Ucrors  of  Sennaar) 
stands  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  former,  aiul  its  inliahitants 
govern  the  passage  of  the  river.  'Fhe  country  between  the 
two  branches  of  tlic  Nile  set-ins  to  form  the  whole  territory  re¬ 
tained  by  the  J/cr,  or  king,  of  .^ennaar.  Kordofan  is  wr^niied 
fnoin  him  by  Darfur,  and  the  whole  cotintry  trastward  of  llie 
Bihr-el-Azerg  is  said  to  be  possessetl  l>y  the.  revolted  slave.s  of 
Sennaar,  wiiom  we  suppose  to  be  t!ie  black  Nnba  soldiers. 

Beside  Ril,  the  principal  towns  of  Darfur,  are  f?ir//V/,  two 
days  journey  northward,  iidiabited  cliietiy  by  priests;  Cobhty  a 
day  and  a  half  northwesiwanl  of  the  latter^,  Sivcini,  on  the  nortii- 
easterii  boniulary ;  Crcllc  toward  the  nortliwvsiern,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  mncii  impoverished;  Cubrabnu 
a  day’s  jniirney  south-eastward  of  the  latter,  on  the  jirmcipal 
rtXK!  to  BergcH),  and  tloiirishing  with  trade;  Skoha^  southwest 
ol  ruheahia,  somewhat  faithei*  distant,  wliero  Sultan  Te- 
raul)  built  a  palace ;  Cours^  and  Kunna^  small  towns,  within 
short  distances  of  Cohhe,  which  appears  to  he  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  in  Darfur,  and  is  placed  by  Mr.  H.  in  1  t**  11'  N.  Lat.  28"  8' 

K.  Long.  It  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  hut  the  houses 
are  diNiant  from  each  other.  It  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by 
foreigners,  who  have  settled  tljcre  on  account  of  the  trailc  with 
Kgypt.  It  has  two  markets  weekly;  at  eacli  of  wliieh,  Irom 
10  to  15  oxen,  and  four  times  the  nuinher  of  sheep,  are  usually 
slaiiglit(‘iv(l.  Children  are  taught  (the  poor /j/v/Z/.v)  at  several 
schools  in  the  town  by  priests.  'I'here  was  only  one  very  small 
itioscjiie  in  the  place,  hut  a  more  spacious  one  was  erecting. 

I  he  preciMling  abridgement  is  the  best  proof  that  w’c  c  an 
ot  the  value  at  which  we  estimate  the  geographical  intor- 
luation  given  hv  the  author,  of  a  country  before  unknown  to 
Kiiropeans.  Defects  in  his  arrangement  rendered  the  abstract  | 
dilhcult  ;  hut  it  seemed  the  more  necessary,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  j 
hjis  strangely  omitted  Darfur  in  his  (xcography,  altlioiigh  ho  ! 
often  p'Um  s  to  our  traveller’s  first  edition  lor  matters  ol  more  i 
tjuesiionable  authority. 

(Tv  be  i'ondudtd  in  oio'  nr.rt  Xinnhcr.J 
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Art.  II.  Ballads  mid  htjrWnl  Pieces^  Ry  Walter  Scott,  I’jq.  royal  Ftj, 
pp.  180.  7s.  ()i].  Longman  and  Co.  iHOt). 

"ITrULN  a  poet  hns  on  oiu'occa^ion  otuituntlv  sitcciss- 
fui  ifi  (!»*ser\  and  oRtainingr  tin:  adiniralinn  of  the 
[»ublir,  liis  next  perrorniaiu'C  will  j^fiierally  In'  [Kirci^ascd  with 
f!vidit\,  read  with  liiki*uariniK'K.>,  a!id  laid  aside*  with  imlilTtT- 
rnce.  It  will  l»t*  the  coinnion  roinplamt  tliat  he  iias  done  well 
rnongli  for  any  other  mat),  hut  ’iiat  lie  has  fallen  heluw  himself: 
atxl  M'areely  can  a  er.iie  bo  found,  who  will  ind^t^  of  the  two 
Moiks  f»y  tfic  relative  de;^ree  of  tht'ir  itilrinsic  merit,  rather 
th:ei  hy  the  eoni])arative  1)1  illianev  w  i*h  whieh  they  have  im- 
j)n*ss('il  bis  iniaginai’on.  'The  li  ij^’d  r4'ei  ption  of  tin*  ‘  volume 
het(’re  ns,  among;  the  :Mhnirrrs  of  the  Lay  ol’the  I.ast  Minstrel, 
is  an  ('XHinplc  td  ilie  preeai iousiu'ss  of  pojjiiiar  lavoiir.  Man 
IS  50  nnVi'asonahle  a  hi*ing,  tiiat  when  his  eN])eetatioTH  are  not 
€\\eeeded,  they  art*  disappoiiUevl  ;  for  with  every  (‘Xpeetation 
f>r  nntasied  pleasure  is  eimneelevl  a  secret  hcpi\  which  is  the 
iiitepast  ot'  a  higher  enjnvmi'ni  than  t  !ie  mind  v(‘niu res  to  ;)ro. 

itself :  and  if  t!i:it  !. ope  he  not  realized,  that  (‘xpcelatir.n 
is  dissat !>t*u'd.  Nh»w  e.s  tlie  sann*  kind  of  ph'asnre  eannoi  ho 
eonminnieated  twice  in  tlK‘sami*  degree*  hy  eijual  means, — the 
rharin  (d*  novelty  having  vanished  with  the  first  ex  peril' not*  of 
it, — an  antltor  w ho  has  delighii‘d  his  i\‘aders  onee  hy  a  happy 
rdnrt  ol*  genius,  to  deliglu  tJuMn  as  nmeli  another  time,  must 
pnt  forth  ;:ri*ater  po\\i*rs  ;  for,  having  h(*en  raised  to  tlic  level 
of  h.s  l<  rin(*r  exeelletiee,  explication  will  he  ili-appointiHi 
iinli*s^  he  traii>ei*n(ls  that  level,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
l)t*cau-(*  It  has  mU  enio\M*il  more  than  it  eerlaiidy  antieipated. 

'nu*se  “  Ihillads  and  Lyrieal  I’ieees''  appear  undiT  the  tri¬ 
ple  disadvantage,  of  follow ing the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  of 
liaving  been  written  before  it,  and  of  being  manifestly  iide- 
fii'r  to  it.  'riu*  two  latter  eiienmstanees  are  emlainly  to  the 
credit  of  the  antlior's  talents,  hnt  to  the  pri*indiee  ol  his  hook; 
wliit*!)  lia.s  been  jiidged  and  i  ondemned  iiy  an  imeandid  eompa- 
vison  witli  the  later  and  matnrer  effort  of  his  genius,  instead 
of  h<*ingtriid  1)V  its  own  ineriis  ns  an  earlier  and  inme.  ju- 
Vi'nile  perfornianee.  'The  title  ])age  ought  to  liave  announced 
chat  this  volume  was  only  a  7(’/)///)//(V/'/e;/  <»f  the  anthor'iJ  fugi- 
tivt'  pieces,  and  the  apparently  disingi'mious  olni^sion  ot  this 
notice  then',  has  (>e(*asi()ned  eonsiderahle  chagrin  to  some  of 
his  wannest  fii**n(L,  who  iiave  eagerly  taken  np  the  htiok, 
and  turned,  jjlou  ing  with  hopt*,  to  thi'  next  png'*,  whert*  they 
•  havi*  lu’en  chilled  wtili  t lie  follow  ing  advert isement ,  wriliteii  m 
the  coldest  blood  that  »*ver  eM*[)t  through  a  Miiisirefs  veins.- 

‘  Thrsf*  l^'dlnds  have  hern  nlivaiiy  published  indifleicnt  collections,  som^ 
ia  the  Mir.stiel.sy  of  the  Scotfikh  bonjci,  oihci!*  ia  ihc  Tah'k  ot  W  ouucc. 
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mine),  but  of  its  progress  and  dcvelopenient  he  lias  only  a  be¬ 
wildered  recollection,  like  tliat  of  a  strange  dream  from  which 
one  is  suddenly  awakened,  and  in  the  same  instant  looks  anxious¬ 
ly  back  upon  it  as  it  vanishes  forever.  Mr.  Scott’s  thoughts 
have  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vigour,  that  at  first  sight  com¬ 
mends  them  to  the  Vi  ader’s  favour  at  their  uttcrmost^volth :  his 
sentiments  are  generally  interesting,  frequently  pathetic,  hut 
I'arely  sublime.  His  sketches  of  ancient  manners  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  buildings  and  dress,  the 
feasts  and  fightings  of  former  days,  arc  always  masterly.  But 
in  oiir  opinion,  Mr.  Scott’s  finest  talent  is  displayed  in  his  pic- 
turesejue  descriptions  of  individual  scenery,  wliich  he  touches 
with  a  pencil  so  light,  so  liold,  so  enchanting,  that  wiiile  they 
have  all  the  accuraev  of  realitv,  they  have  all  the  charm  of  fic- 
tion,  and  are  as  beautiful  to  the  imagination,  as  they  are  true 
to  nature. 

Our  limits  will  not  ])ermit  us  separately  to  analyse  even  the 
principal  picei^s  contained  in  this  volume;  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves,  and  delight  our  readers,  with  quoting  a 
few  passages  only. 

Jn  the  fust  poem,  intitled  “  Glenfinlas,”  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  lovely  example  of  Mr.  Scott’s  descriptive  powers. 

•  1  hrcc  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell, 

Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew  ; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 

The  quarry  to  their  hut*  they  dicw. 

kn  grey  Glenfinlas’  deepest  nook. 

I'he  solitary  cabin  stood, 

l  ast  by  Moneiia’s  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

ouft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 

When  three  successive  days  had  flown  ; 

And  sunimci  mist  in  dewy  balm 

Steeped  heathy  Ixink,  and  mossy  stone. 

Tlie  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 

Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katarinc’s  dist4ant  lakes. 

And  resting  on  Benledi’s  head.* 

in  the  same  piece  the  sudden  manner  in  which  tlie  dread¬ 
ful  gift  of  .vtro/n/ was  conferred  on  an  unfortunate  being, 
thus  alVctlingly  told. 

*  EVn  then,  when  o’er  the  heath  of  woe, 

Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

1  bade  my  harp’s  wild  w  ailings  flow', 

On  me  tlte  sc«r’*  sad  spirit  camf. 
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*  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 

With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  ioy,  wasgiveo— 

The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know.* 

Surely  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  stanzas  from 

The  Eve  of  St.  John,”  and  not  imagine  oneself  living  in  a  re 
mote  age  and  a  savage  country,  and  witnessing  the  interview 
thry  describe. 

*  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfoid ; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told.^ 

*  The  bittern  clamoured  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 

Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  beacon  hill, 

*  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  ciime 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 

No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame; 

It  burned  all  alone. 

*  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 

And,  by  Mary’s  might !  an  aimed  Knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

*  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there  ; 

But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were.* 

The  third  piece,  intitled  “  Cadyow  Castle,”  we  think  the 
iiKisierpicce  of  this  volume.  It  is  conceived  and  executed  in 
the  highest  spirit  of  ballad- romance.  Tlic  Bard  represniits 
himself  conversing  with  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  to  wlioni  the 
poem  is  addressed ,  amidst  the  park  and  wood-sceneiy  w  here 
the  ruins  of  Cadyow  Castle  are  yet  mouldering  away,  when,  ai 
t!ie  retjuest  of  the  Lady  to  time  his 

- ^  harp  of  border  frame. 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandalc,*’ 

he  calmly  rolls  back  the  tide  of  titne,  transforms  the  present 
into  the  past,  and  raises  the  towers  of  Catlynw  C’astle  and  the 
Caledonian  forest  to  the  giorj’  which  they  possessed  two  hun- 
t^red  and  fifty  years  ago. 

•  Then,  noble  maid  !  at  thy  command. 

Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise  ; 

Lo  !  as  on  Evan’s  banks  we  stand. 

The  past  returns— the  present  flies. 
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Wlicrc  with  the  rock’s  wopd  cover’d  sidr 
Were  Wended  lite  the  ruins  gicen. 

Rise  turrets  in. fantastic  piidc, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  U'tween  ; 

Where  t!ie  rude  torrent’s  brawling  course  . 

Was  slragged  w'ith  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 

And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

’Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  8)>lre 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan’s  stream. 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder’s  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moon-light  W'am.’ 

Tiled  e^crlptioii  of  the  chase  that  follows,  is  very  aniinaied, 
as  ;i  few  stair/iis  will  shew. 


*  I’hrough  tire  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

Wliat  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 

And  t'row  ns  the  hunter’s  pealing  horn  ! 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace, 

'riiat  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 

Craslring  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  hull  comes  thundering  on. 

Tierce,  on  the  hunter’s  quivered  hand, 
lie  rolls  his  eyes  ot  swaithy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  Iris  mane  of  snow. 

Aimed  well,  the  chieftain’s  lance  has  flown 
»'"'truggling  in  blood  thes.ivage  lies  ; 

Hi  s  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Suuud,  meny  huntsmen  I  sound  tire  prysc  !**’ 

Thus  fur  iir  tlie*  story,  whiclt  relates  to  tlu*  assassiirntion  of 
Murray  h\  Hothwellhaiigh,  one  of  the  I Ianiilt(»iis,  the  poet 
has  truly  made  the  past  ilie  present  ;  hnt  here  suddenly,  eitiuT 
from  neglig  ’nce  or  weariness,  he  breaks  the.  spell  of  his  own 
eiiehatitmenl,  and  ef  iiiinnes  his  song  in  the  past  tense,  not  as 
an  event  ttou'  transacting  on  the  sptit,  Init  as  a  tale  of  otIiiT 
times,  whieli  he  is  telling  Ladv  !lamilton  on  ht‘r  inoming-ridc. 
It  is  iiulet'd  a  tale  of  dreadful  interest,  and  therefore  we  feel* 
the  mort*  indignant  in  not  ht*ing  pennittcil.to  see  hut  only  to 
//cv/r  llie  setjuel,  though  our  Minstrel  with  most  poetical  incon- 
sistciu  y  occasionally  teems  to  his  original  idea,  and  askscpics- 
lions  w  hicli  rotore  the  delightful  lllubimi,  in.  sj)ite  of  all  the 
idle  paiiw".  which  he  has  taken  to  di'sliov  it.  \\\;  cannot  enter 
inti)  the  pariii-uiars  of  this  narrative;  at  tlic  end,  ho\vevt*r,  he 
happily  reeolh^eis  himself,  coneUuHng  with  four  str.nzas,  tlie 
Cimnierpart  to  the  lirst  pa>sagi'  that  we  ciipied. 

*  — Tilt'  cuu*  blown  at  tin*  dc.ith  of  liic  g.inie. 


Scott’s  BaUath  and  T.ynca!  Pieces, 

Of  tiie  *  Grey  Brother,”  a  frap^ment,  we  will  sny  nothings 
lest  Mr.  Scott  should  not  rank  us  aiiionpj  his  friends.  The  thr^ 
ballads  of  **  I’honias  the  Rhymer,”  the  first  of  which  is  ancient, 
lilt*  oiliei  two  |)rinci|)ally  parodies  of  the  roliques  of  Thouias's 
prophecies,  are  iiut'resthipj  botli  in  a  |)v)ctical  and  antiquari.m 
lipht.  “  i'hc  Fire-kin^,  Frederick  and  Alice,  ami  tin'  WilJ- 
Hiiiiisinan,”  are  stories  of  unmiugled  and  unmitigated  horror, 
more  worthy  ot  Monk  Lewis,  lor  whom  the  two  former  wei’c 
written,  than  ot  Waller  Scott,  who  probably  now  regrets  the 
expanse  of  time  and  talents  nnprolitably  lavislied  opon  theiiL 
Of  the  remaining  songs,  i^c.  the  last,  iiuitled  “  lielvellyn,” 
is  die  host.  cannot  close  this  article  with  more  credit 

theaiithor,  and  atlvantage  to  the  reader,  ihaii  by  transcribing 
the  whole  poem,  of  which  it  is  dilHcnlt  to  say  wliutlier  it  he 
more  palhetie  or  pictnrescpie. 

‘  IlFLr.VFLLVX.-" 

•  I  CT.iMRF.D  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  l  lollvellyn, 

Laki's  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wldcs 
All  was  still,  save,  by  his,  wdicn  the  eagle  wuk  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right.  Strident  dge  round  tlic  Red-tarn  was  bending. 

And  t'atchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 

When  1  marked  the  sad  spot  where  llie  wanderer  had  died. 

‘  Daik  green  was  that  spot  hnid  the  brown  mountain-hcather, 
Wh^re  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stn  tclu'd  in  decaVt 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  die  mountain-winds  wastcil  the  icnantT’ss  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserleil,  though  lonely  extendeil, 

For,  taithfid  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended. 

The  miu  h-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  cliased  the  hill-fox  and  tin*  raven  .away. 

‘  Flow  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumb-T  ; 

When  the  wind  waved  hi',  garmt  nt,  how  oft  didst  thou  start; 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

F.re  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 

.And,  oh  !  w'asit  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o’er  him, 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 

♦  And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him,^ 

Unhonoured  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

«... _  —  _ _  -  - 


*  In  the  spring  of  IS05,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  ^  most 
•aiuhle  di.spositon,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  tlic  mountain  Hcllfellyn. 
llis  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards,  when  they 
w ‘re  found  guarded  by  a  faitliful  tcrriordutch,  his  constant  attend  int  during 
[rrfjucnt  soli^arv  rambfvs  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorc- 


Si* 
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•  VTien  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded. 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  tlie  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  na^es  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall ; 

Through  the  courts,  at  deepmidnght,  the  torches  are  gleamlnj^i 

In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  arc  beaming,  . 

Far  adown  the  long  .aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

‘  But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb; 

When,  wildercd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature, 
And  draw's  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desart  lake  lying. 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying. 

In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam.’ 


I 

I 

I! 


Art.  111.  Ensor’s  Independmi  Man^  (concluded  from  p.  297.) 

Knextdivision  of  tinsuork,  which  is  of  considerable  length, 

relates  to  Manners  and  Morals.  I'he  part  on  manners  is  full  ! 
of  good  observations,  on  respect  to  ])arents,  cleanliness,  and 
ti less,  mode  of  address,  conversation,  and  choice  of  toinpiiny. 

*I  hey  indicate  an  extensive  actpiaintance  with  sfK'iety. 

Tlie  part  on  morals  begins  with  a  foicihle  reprobation  of  sex- 
naf  vice,  especially  when  it  invtilves  the  dishonour  of  married 
Women.  And  regarding  the  seduction  of  an  uniiiarried  woman, 
the  author  has  these  expressions. 

•  Ko  action  is  more  monstrous  than  atfociing  love  with  a  design  to 
estrange  a  woman  from  her  innocence.  A  man  is  haiiged  who  steals  a 
purse  ;  a  ruffian  protossing  endearment  corrupts  purity  itself ;  and  our  law 
(except  under  pccidiar  circumstances  and  under  a  pitinil  pretext)  disregards 
ihe  enoimity.  Eaiih  lias  no  monster  like  him  who  preys  on  the  affec¬ 
tionate  credulity  of  a  lovely  gill.  Let  no  woman  Ix  lievc  that  her  fate  will 
contradict  all  exjx*rience  :  he  who  insinuates  a  dishonourable  proj'osal  can¬ 
not  love  her  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  impossible  that  the  tendcresi  regard 
Lhuuld  he  Ji:.jH)sed  to  etfeit  the  greatest  ill.*  p.  1711. 

'riiL  eontrusts  somewhat  unuccountahly  with  a  paragraph, 
which  occurs  a  page  or  two  before. 

*  Sup^>osc  a  female  hitheito  of  urimpcached  character,  through  affectioo 
is  satisfied  to  live  w  ith  you  ;  suppose  that  you  have  used  no  artifice  to  in¬ 
veigle,  no  jtromiscs  to  dispose  her  to  your  puiposo  ;  this  .seems  to  be  the 
most  inoffei  sive  fault  that  in  this  c.ise  man  can  commit.  But  what  arc  the 
consequences  if  this  w  oman  lircomes  abandoned  r  1  ler  sins  are  visited  on 
you;  had  she  notaccede’d  to  you, she  mightjiave  remained  honest.  * p.  171* 

Mr.  K.  illustrates  till!  artiliccs,  the  con.se(|uoncos,  and  the  mi¬ 
series,  of  scduclion,  by  a  fiction  of  Lharlcs  and  Charlotte,  which 
tonranis  siio!!giU*scnption,  but  ends  in  the  most  extravagant 
alicrdity.  ('l.ailes  li;;>  liiroughont  proved  liimseif  a  nicst 
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fvenablt*  villain,  and  has  left  her  tb  vice,  poverty,  titVl'clcath'v 
notwithstanding  whicli,  “  Charles  was  her  only  love.  God’s 
mercy  her  only  hope.  Kxpiring  she  exclaimed,  Charles  Charles, 
implore  Almighty  God  that  he  forgive  me  !  ”  The  hatcftil 
mKcreantis  ilie  person  tl)at  the  dying  victim  is  likely  to  think 
of,  for  the  office  of  supplicating  the  mercy  ofGwl  for  her  ! 

Mr.K.  inculcates  itidiistry,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,* 
«nd  early  rising.  In  relation  to  this  last  article' wc  shalHran-  ^ 
>i'ribe  a  jiassage,  which  affords  a  favonralde  specimen  of  lii^ 
manner  of  describing,  and  an  instance  of  the  iingracefulness  of  . 
hi<  pliraseology. 

‘'Fhcre  is  something  so  dull  and  vegetative  in  that  yauailng,  dreaming, 
•ntc,  thit  I  wonder  shame  does  not  prevent  men  from  submitting  to  it, 

Hf  who  does  not  exj>erience  the  bracing,  or  inhale  the  balmy  breath  of  * 
the  morning,  but  half  enjoys  his  existence.  How  rich  and  charming  ap- 
pnrs  now  all  nature  !  In  the  east  the  source  of  light  and  life  displays  iu 
own  triumphant  coining  ;  the  horizon  is  burnished  gold ;  the  ardent  atmo- 
*;ihere  graduates  with  saffron  tints  a  vast  expanse  of  purest  xther ; 
dewj  condense  into  clouds  ;  thus,  Hying  tlic  valleys,  and  purpling  as  they 
iscend  ti  om  the  earth,  the  illuminated  summits  of  the  loftiest  hills  are  stisn;  . 
nJ  ai  the  sun  peers  above  the  line  which  separates  night  from  day,  the 
lindscipe  opens  with? ;  the  birds  resume  their  song;  the  herds  arise  ;  the 
I  hisbandman  proceeds  to  labour,  and  carols  as  he  goes  while  the  slug- 
j:^d  Is  dead  to  all  these  scenes  of  nature  and  of  life  ;  a  prey  to  oppressive  ^ 
(ircam»?,  sickening  as  he  sleeps,  and  nurturing  those  diseases  which  waste 
I  the  frame,  or  lead  to  stupor  and  apoplexy/  pp.  181',  185. 

»  lie  rccoinmciuls  a  vegetable  diet,  maintains*  the  prln- . 
'ipleof  Pytliagoras  rospccling  the  slaughter  of  animals,  aiui 
pronounces  a  severe  and  jiLsi  condemiiatioii  of  sportsmen, 
lie  cetisuH's  anger  and  duelling,  but  not,  as  it  should  seem, 

^  rvery  form  and  degree  of  revenge  ;  f(»r,  citing  a  maxim  of  the* 
i  Indians,  ‘‘  tliat  it  was  not  lawful  to  do  an  injury,  nor  suffer 
[  iic  says,  “  'riiis  has  somclliing  brave  and  iiiagnanimoiis 
I  in  its  eoimnancl.*’ 

Healili  is  the  next  topic,  and  he  justlv  ridicules  the  affected 
I  pI»ilos()j)liical  viwM  of  unconditionally  despising,  what,  in  the 
l>os^essioll  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  would  he  tlie  source  of  many 
j  uoiiuiiie  pleasures,  and  tlic  instrument  of  great  usefulness.  Zeno, 
b  t»e  observes,  could  have  served  a  mendicant  much  better  by 
j  ol>()kus,  than  by  many  maxims  of  self-denial.  7’lirongh- 

-  out  the  book,  however,  he  has  little  respect,  and,  as  things 
I  too  little  he  cannot  have,  for  tlie  opulent,  luxurious,  and 
I  P^^'erlul  classes  of  society,  ddie  last  topic  under  the  head  of 

florals,  is  friendship  ;  a  thing  so  rare,  that  he  might  have  been 

-  I^^nlotird  for  oiniitiiig  to  notice  it,  if  the  following  he  a  t^uc 

■  of  it. 

i 

i  .  *  A  is  as  self :  hf  and  you  arc  as  bodies  inspired  by  one  soul^  Far 
^  from  u  friend  to  act  like  tho*e  birdf  of  passage  which  approach  our 
I  ’*ith  the  vernal  warmth,  and  fly  to  other'climcs  wliea  the  fiasot:  it 
Wl  111.  Ji  1^ 
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patted.  You  espoutc  him  through  all  changes  and  periods  :  i(  heW;, 
xvant«  yemr  property  is  at  his  service.  He  who  could  enjoy  affluence  whiW 
hit  friend  was  destitute,  knows  not  the  meaning  of  friendship.  A  mat 
should  sacrifice  for  his  friend,  his  fortune,  bis  coitions,  and  even  hii 
health.*  p.  233. 

A  more  imperfert  scheme  of  morals  was  perhaps  never  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  a  work  dcsigncii,  and  siifliciently  amplilied,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  outlines  of  whatever  is  indispensable  to  ihe  fonna- 
tion  of  a  character  of  exalted  excellence.  It  totally  omits  or  re¬ 
jects  some  of  the  highest  viriues  according  to  tlie  Christian 
scheme:  this  is  a  matter  of  coiuse;  Imt  it  also  places  tlic 
virtues  which  it  docs  enjoin  on  a  treacherous  basis,  and 
tjnder  the  feeblest  sanctions.  The  pn  scmcc  of  the  all-sce^ 
ing  Governor  and  Judge  of  tin*  world,  and  the  infinite 
i:n|)Oitance  of  his  approbation,  were  eonsidorations  too 
mean,  vulgar,  or  fanatical,  to  bo  recollected  by  our  ])hiloso- 
pher,  among  the  motives  to  virtue,  Atid  as  to  the  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  tliat  power,  he  expressly  and  vehemently  protest! 
agaittst  the  inculeation  of  any  such  barbarous  itiea  on  tlic 
yoiP.iful  mind. 

*  At  all  events,  do  not  require  the  child  to  fear  God.  The  pagans, 
Seneca  andVaiTo  taught  this,  and  even  Ovid,  a  versifier  of  pagan  fablev 
wiiu^,  TI:c  Supreme  Kuler  forbids  fear.  To  require  human  beings  to  feat 
God,  blasphemes  tht'  Ixmignity  of  nature’s  Lord  toward  his  creatures.’— 
Pi'ih.q)s  h  would  not  be  pmdcni  to  sjx'ak  to  the  child  of  God’s  pmnipo* 
tence  ;  as  power  and  its  abuse  arc  so  connected  in  this  world,  that  tore' 
present  him  all-powerful  is  to  associate  a  be  lief  tluit  he  is  unlimited  in  cxc» 
curing  his  humours.*  pp.  22.  2M. 

The  pupil  of  our  sa^e  is  to  be  abandoned,  for  bis  chance  ot 
virtue,  in  such  a  worhl  as  this,  to  the  hopeful  guanliauslii|)  of  a 
certain  factitious  sentiment,  uliicli  alleets  to  despise  the  mcam 
^ less  of  viee;  of  the  peiMiasiou  that  virtue  is  happiness  whe¬ 
ther  he  feels  it  siu>r  not ;  and  of  a  most  uuaecoimtahle  mystical 
iiistiiu't,  a  conscience  uliieli  is  merely  its  own  authority,  and  h 
to  be  childishly  tcrriried  when  there  is  iiotliing  to  fear.  It  is 
in  this  last  artielc,  fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  that  philosophy 
rises  to  its  most  exalted  pileli  of  superiority  over  religion.  Ac- 
eordino  Xo  religion,  a  eiiiliv  coii.seienee  must  tremble  becau^ 
there  is  a  rtgliteous  aiui  omnipotent  judge;  according  to  j)hilo- 
sophy,  it  must  tremble  purely  because'  it  must,  and  it  knovys 
not  why.  Here  is  a  contrast  to  put  down  ilie  dreaming  fanati¬ 
cism  of  “the  l)eli«‘\  ers !”  If  any  thing  were  necessary  to  he 
added  to  the  seii-t  vidcnl  reasonableness  of  the  notion,  tlic 
authoritN  of  great  names  will  never  be  w.uiling  ;  for  laicrelius 
has  tamjbt  tlH^.prineipit*,  and  Mr.  Kusor  lias  Miueiioned 
“  He  il  .ucretrifv)  eoneliides  with  that  eonsnmmate  inonility> 
that,  ihotigh  crimes  be  concealed  from  gods  and  men,  tl;^ 
r:aments  of  consek'i^ee  avenge  tiio  Iujuri#T>  of  the  wealth'’ 
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Tlie  obsenaiions  on  morals  arc  followed  by  tlirce  short  and 
verv  miscellaneous  sections,  under  the  titles, — genius  and  study 
rc<iuidie  to  great  undei  takings,  objections  to  learning  answer- 
remarks  on  reading.  These,  like  every  other  division  of 
the  hook,  contain  sensible  observations  and  learned  allusions; 
bill  nothing  particularly  new  ;  and  the  composition  is  so  dis¬ 
connected,  that  we  arc  reminded  of  tlie  description  mentioned 
bv  Mr.  Elisor  as  having  been  applied  to  the  composition  of  Se¬ 
neca,  “  sand  without  lime.”  Here,  and  in  several  phicesy  he 
inculcates  the  favourite  principle  of  Ilonsseau,  'that  the  value 
of  individuals  is  in  their  being  component  parts  of  the  com- 
iiiiinity.  A  man’s  own  happiness  is  to  be  made  a  si*condary 
thing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  wxdfare  and  glory  of  Ins  friends 
and  his  country. 

The  part  on  which  w<^  enter  next,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
course  of  study  for  the  Independent  Man,  and  it  is  extended, 
including  the  notes  belonging  to  it,  to  the  length  of  about  six 
huiulrevl  pages.  I^ut  if  the  reader  should  come  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  instructions  relative  to  methods  and  rules  of  study; 
estimates  of  the  iuiportancc  of  various  sciences,  or  ilhistr.ttions 
of  the  manmM*  of  Jidapting  .studies  to  the  prac  tical  utility  of 
lift*,  lie  would  l>e  confounded  to  find  that  this  larger  part  of  a 
large  hook  is  purely  a  critical  list  of  authors,  w  ho  are  made  to 
pass  before  ns  in  a  train  so  extenilc'd,  as  to  become  at  last 
quite  prodigious.  Mr.  Ensor  is  the  Xerxes  of  literature;  and 
while  his  almost  end  less  host  is  passing,  we  stand  and  gaze  with 
still  increasing  wonder,  like  the  good  people  that  happened 
to  live  ne.ir  the  llellesjiont,  when  the  Persian  sent  over  his 
liridgc  the  interminable  succession  of  soldiers,  of  so  many  na- 
tioiib,  appearances,  and  languages.  Considering  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  cuir  author  appears  to  have  examined  many  of 
tlie  writers  in  his  enumeration,  the  compass  of  his  reading  is 
r  v-iliy  amazing.  It  conijirclieiuls  all  the  ancient  classics,  with 
many  of  whom  he  eviiict'S  a  pcn  fect  familiarity  ;  and  almost  all 
the  writens  of  note,  and  many  of  no  note*,  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  excepting  those  of  the  nortimrn  states.  We 
should  feel  as  much  regret  as  Mr.  Ensor,  tliat  such  immense 
reading  should  be  useless  to  the  public,  and  therefore  arc  not 
niiicii  disposed  to  censure  him  for  having,  as  we  suspect, 
])hinned  tlie  work  before  ns,  on  purpose  to  give  himself 
Qppuriuiiily  of  exhibiting  this  splendid  catalogue,  with  its  furni¬ 
ture  of  remarks  and  illustrations.  On  many  of  the  authors  the 
ohservations  are  nrc'cssarily  few'  and  rapid  ;  but  on  some  of  the 
ptin.cipal  ones  lie  dwells  at  consideiMbIc  leiigtii,  occasionally  in¬ 
terspersing  thoughts  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote.  In 
the  collide  of  this  ample  enumeration,  we  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  ot  just  and  able  criticism.  His  oljejcrvations  on  theprinci- 
pid  epic  pouts,  (though  vve  think  lie  ui^crvalucs*  the  merit  of 
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i.iican  anfl  Tasso^  are  written  with  spirit  and  discrimination  ;  ni 
also  many<^f  those  on  the  historians  and  orators,  including  an 
animated '.indication  c»t‘  the  character  of  Demosthenes.  Asa 
short  s|)Ocinien,  we  will  transcribe  a  passage  on  the  style  of  Gib* 
bon. 


‘  His  style,  though  animated  and  exalted,*  is  liable  to  great  rhicctioni; 
ror  can  ll)e  richness  ot  his  matter,  the  dexterity  with  which  he  interwravn 
his  various  kntw^  ledge,  and  the  Ix  auty  and  exuberance  of  his  classical  ah 
lesions,  overcome  sonic  striking  defecta.  He  could  disjday  great  matte: i 
with  admiration  and  emphasis  ;  but  he  could  not  speak  ot  small  things  with 
ease,  nor  of  common  ones  with  modi  ration.  Ambitious  to  uphold  a  biih 
Ihint  tone,  and  perpetually  to  surprise,  he  touclu  s  some  ptiiuts  so  wildly 
that  the  rc.id(.r  can  only  guess  his  meaning,  or  so  metaphysic.ally  that  hii 
meaning  escapes  in  the  subtlety  of  its  expression,  or  so  paraphrastically  that 
the  sense  is  lost  in  a  multitude  of  words.*  p.  171. 


Wc  nccil  nf)t  remark  that  Mr. K.'s  cliaracti'ristic  qualities  faiilu 
fully  follow  him  ;  tlu'  freedom  with  whicli  he  judges  for  liiinsell', 
permits  tint  a  shadow  of  tlefercuce  to  critics  of  a  diircreut  upi- 
uioii ;  hisdcf  isiousaii'  in  the  tone  of  iniallibiiit  v :  and  he  is  care¬ 


ful  not  to  lose  t  he o])j)ortuuities,  which  such  a  review  (d  liicraturc 
could  not  fail  to  iilVord,  of  asserting  the  cause  of  rt'asonaiui  phi- 
ioso[)hy  against  the  follies  of  “  Mipcr>tit40U,”  One  .‘sample  of 
the.  manner  in  which  tliis  hist  duty  is  perforim'd,  will  dispose 
our  riuuiers  to  admin*  the  iiiodestv  of  Mr.  Kiistir,  whatever 
tlu*^•  may  think  of  his  judgenu'ut. 


‘  Many  have  objected  to  Milton’s  subject.  The  stor\"  seems  to  have 
bi'cn  invented  by  some  ingenious  Hebrew,  to  shew  tlu*  origin  bf  sin.  This, 
w’liich  was  perhaps  an  acknowledged  fiction  in  one  age,  was  received  ai 
histoi  V  in  another.  *rhc  consequence  is  not  uncommon.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  explained  beyond  question  the  allcgoiicJ 
nature  of  the  tale.  Hesldes  tins,  the  seq)ent  is  called  the  subtlest  beast  of 
the  field  ;  that  is,  its  lltlie  and  insinuating  form  Is  transfci.-ed  to  the  dis|H>* 
•Ition  of  its  mind.  The  assertion,  that  from  its  stately  posture  it  w'as  con* 
liemned  pronely  to  vermlculate,  (because  the  devil  in  its  shajx*  trepanned 
the  first  man  nnd  woman,)  is  so  grossly  fabulous,  that  no  metamorphosis  in 
<^vid  more  direrrlv  detej  ;nlnes  its  fantastic  origin.  Considering  it  in  thh 
resjH'Ct,  the  slorv  is  not  deficient  in  merit;  but  reading  it  literally  and  with 
its  sequel,  according  to  sujHTadding  w'onder-workers,  nothing  can  be  con* 
ceited  more  ungodlik**,  contiailictory,  and  monstrous  :  in  effect,  it  scemi  to 
fuve  been  fabi  icated  by  some  loud  scollcr,  to  burlesque  all  those  W'ho,  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  have  travestied  common  sense,  pp.  251.  2ooJ 


'flu*  prescribed  cuursei  of  study  will  comprise  a  much  shortcf 
list  of  authors,  than  tliosc  that  Mr.  K.  enumerates  and  trausienr- 
Iv  critici'^es  ;  liecimsc  he  informs  his  pupil  that  a  cousideraWc 
proportion  arc.  hardly  worili  his  attention.  I»iit  the  number  ot 
tlu)sc  either  wliollv  or  partially  recomincmlcd,  will  imp>« 


kueb  a  labour,  as  we  fear  not  one  young  man  of  fortune  in  i 
tlmnsand  will,  ever  clioose^to  undergo,  or  even  undcitaki*. 
A.nd  ii  <1  ’cd  auir  aut'iorVs  supposed  pupil,  who  is  to  be 
4  uand:<ia'.c  for  olUc'Cii  \u  tlw  state,  ini  ’bt  vevv  fairly  a>k 
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him,  since  when  it  is,  that  all  this  solitary  laho!ir  of  study 
has  hccoine  the  most  hopeful  method  of  obtaining  *  ])oli* 
tical  ilislinction,  place,  and  emolument.  That  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning  or  mathematics,  has  been  repeated 
often  enough,  we  suppose,  to  be  admitted  now  as  an  axiom ; 
hut  our  young  'relciuachus  is  not  a  boy  of  much  shrewdness, 
if  lie  do  not  tiegin  to  surmise  that  there  is  some  other  and  per- 
Iwjis  shorter  way,  to  the  honours  of  the  senate  and  the  state, 
when  lie  sees  hy  what  kind  of  uersons  they  are  most  eommoiily 
(»hfaiued.  And  he  is  a  vastly  disc  reet  and  well-behaved  youth; 
(whijli  yve*  are  sorry  to  say  our  young  gentlemen  iu  general  arc 
not)  if  he  does  not  hegin  to  look  waggish  in  old  Mentor's  face, 
while  the  worthy  siige  coniiiiuc's  to  descant  so  grirv’ely  books, 
aniUtudy,  and  pliilosophy,  as  being  the  king’s  high  road  tci 
dignity  anil  influence.  It  is  iiicuinbeut  on  our  benevolence, 
to  save  our  good  friend  Mentor  from  the  vexation  of  a  protract- 
fil  and  usidess  ellort,  hy  warning  him  that  this  young  gentle¬ 
man  is  no  longer  his  man,  the  moment  he  heconu's  politically 
ainliitious ;  and  that  the  U‘ast  trouhle  will  be  to  let  liiin  go  al 
once,  wlicre  he  certainly  w  ill  go  very  noou,  to  finish  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  ceriain  soi  ietics,  u  Imre  learned  books,  and  philosophy, 
and  morals,  are  the  last  things  thougfit  of — except  to  be  turn^ 
iiitf)  riiliciile. — If  the  ambition  sets  toward  literary  honours, 
the  learned  prccc])tor  has  a  much  better  chance  of  retaining 
his  importance  w  itn  the  pupil. 

UVmiist  hrii  fly  noticcthe  remaining  part  of  the  book.  Foreign 
i  tMvcl  is  prescribed  as  the  consniinnation  of  the  nccomplish- 
I  nionrs  acfptircil  in  the  scltools  of  literature.  The  residence  in  ^ 
I  I  ranee  and  Italy  recommended  in  the  early  part  of  the  work, 

\  vas  merely  for  tlie  ’  advantages  of  education  for  the  boy  or 

D  finish  the  man 

I 

■  Itissiroiigly  recommended  to  him  to  serve  the  common- wealth; 

•  hut,  observe*,  not  at  the  expense  of  depressing  one  quarter  of 
'  ini !)  the  ilignity  of  Ids  high-toned  virtue  ;  he  is  to  continue 

unanably,  in  every  sense,  an  independent  man.  And  in  this 

I  characKM*  he  is  to  make  his  way  into  the  house  of  commons, 
'duTc,  according  to  our  author,  he  will  find  every  thing  to  for- 
t>fy  his  hi'st  principles,  and  every  thing  to  animate  the  virtuous 

II  ^Aoriinji  of  his  talents;  the  })revalencc  of  public  spirit,  the  im- 

■  p^Aftiality  of  di*ltbcration,and  the  strict  dcpctidence  of  the  dcci- 
I  on  the  iu>tness  of  the  argument,  will  be  all  in  his  fa\our ; 
i  tor  the  andior  siivs, 

*  IV  house  of  commons  will  principally  attract  your  notice.  This  it  the 
K-nd  mart  where  official  appointments,  and  nominal  honours  are  disposed  of 
ivhoksiiK* ;  tor  here  the  ri*prest'nt;itive  provides  for  himself,  hit  family, 

^  I  partisans,  and  their  relations  and  dependents.  In  thit  aisembly  you 
*'  *  scotinients  that  would  do  honour  to  Cato,  and  uttered  with  lucb 


the  politician. 


youili ;  tins  latter  visit  to  foreign  countries  is  u 
idtasic,  ^he  gentleman,  the  philosopher,  am 
At  hts  ri'turn  lie  is  to  enter  on  liis  nublic 
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passion,  that  they  would  mislead  almost  tlie  'experienced  in  the  dciijpi  gf 
the  orator  :  you  would  think  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  motion 
he  supjwns:  no  such  thing ;  his  interest  in  the  debate  is  but  to  raise  the 
price  of  his  apostacy :  you  might  suppose  that  he  hoped  to  convert  sontc 
to  his  opinion  ;  this  betrays  also  your  ignorance  ;  he  knows  that  no  one  here 
would  change  his  determination  to  vote  by  the  most  ravishing  eloquencct 
if  the  speeches  in  parliament  inlluence  its  niemlx*rs,  it  is  after  they  have  hem 
dispersed  through  the  nation  by  the  press,  and  excited  a  p'^pular  s-  nsation 
which  recoils  on  its  representatives  ;  for,  in  the  house  of  commons,  all  who 
vote  are  ranged  under  leaders;  every  man’s  0])inions  arc  reduced  to  thoie 
of  the  minister  and  his  opponent:  sometimes  there  are  minuter  factions, 
as  the  exterminating  c  ibal  which  deRnded  bull-baiting,  the  slave  trade, 
and  endless  war.*  pp.  ‘J97. -98. 

A  siliort  and  spirited  sertioii  on  eloquence,  coutaiits  a  brief 
coiiipai isou  of  the  late  orators,  Hurke,  Pitt,  and  Fox.  In  rt** 
gard  to  delivery,  our  author  reconiuiiMul.>  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  rnlour  of  manner,  ev:*n  so  far  almost  as  the  peremsio 
/f'ontis  i'f  Jtinori^^  and  the  supplosio  pedis. 

“  C'oiulncL  ill  a  ininisterial  eapacity"  is  the  title  of  the  nexf 
division.  In  censuring  a  dishononrahlv  acquisition  of  the  nii- 
nisteriul  otlice,  he  cites  the  following  nolile  anecdote. 

‘  Henr^^the  Second  of  France  offered  to  Henri  de  Mesm»*s  thepl  iccof 
advocate-genei.il.  De  Mesmes  excused  his  acceptance  of  It,  answering, 
The  place  is  not  vac.ipt,  apologizing  at  the  same  time  to  tlic  king,  for  him 
who  h.id  displeased  his  majetty.  'The  king  .at  length  was  persuaded  to 
continue  hi  ,  mlnist«*r,  wlm  came  the  next  day  to  thank  his  bt  nefactor.  **lt 
is  undeserved,”  said  Henri  de  Mesmes  ;  “what  1  did  ^^•as  my  inJispensa* 
bicduty.’  |ip.  817,  3  I  S. 

This  part  of  ihc  hook  contains  important  truth,  dictated  and 
illnstraicd  liy  knowledge  of  t!ie  Wi>rld  and  of  history.  There H 
hovveviM,  lieie  a. id  there,  a  tluurish  sntlicienlly  invenile.  As  for 
iiislance,  spvak.ng  against  too  yielding  a  conduct  toward  a  fo¬ 
reign  eiu-in'',  he  exelaims,  “WMiat  arc  property  and  life  com^ 
pared  to  Imnoor!’'  W’c  are  luimblv  of  opinion  tint  a  guinea, 
.1  loaf,  a  w lie,it-rlck,  aiul  the  lifi*  hv  wiiich  we  can  use  anden- 
loy  these  po.sscs^ivUis,  and  a  hundred  otiicrs,  arc  of  much  thf 
>*.inuMvortli  nmljr  ihe  c  damitv  whicli  politicians  call  national 
disgrace,  [isuilt  is  tu-ve;  their  meaning)  as  under  the  blessini! 
winch  tiu‘y  teiin  naiiona!  glory. 

On  the  ..npposition  that  tlie  pupil’s  ambi  t  ion  should  take  a  li* 
Terary  direction,  the  writer  suggests  a  variety  of  jndicioni 
tlunights  on  iindiorship,  under  the  heads, — ])reVatory  remarks 
t»n  a’ithorsiiip--(»bs(Mvations  on  composition — remarks  oQ 
lic't  iric  -and  liints  t(»  antliors.  The  linal  recompense  of  m* 
leliecinai  l  ihours  is  clearly  specified ;  ‘'Von  should  d.sign  a 
iiierai  V  work,  widch  if  voii  accomplish,  your  fame  \Vill  he  uiu- 
\msal,  ;;nd \oni  rewaivi  immortality.”  , 

Idle  l.t>i  .section  is  on  marriage,  of  which,  and  of  tlie 
sex,  he  Li  a  warm  p  e.ntgyiist.  He  givxw  some  pertiucut  can* 
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(ians  as  to  the  choice,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  conduct  in 
the  relation ;  but  perhaps  cjii ploys  a  liinj^uagc  aomewliat  beyond 
the  philosophic  tone,  when  he  says,  “  Marriage  is  immeasurably 
happy  when  wisely  conducted,  but  perdition  has  no  iortures 
more  excruciating  than  when  this  indissoluble  union  has  been 
improvident ly  foniied.” 

Ai  the  end  of  each  volume  tlierc  are  more  than  a  thousand 
notes  of  reference  or  illustration,  which  would  have  been 
better  for  the  reader’s  convenience  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pages,  if 
theanthiM*  had  not  thought  this  might  look  rather  too  pe.iantir. 

The  language  of  the  work  is  neither  vulgar  nor  classicral^ 
Occasionally  it  is  ivally  forcible  ;  but  very  often  it  is  unauc* 
cessfully  attempted  to  he  made  so,  by  a  short  snapped  kind  o4 
jkMtUMicts,  which  continually  reniiiul  us  of  the  craelicrs  bonnet 
ing  about  the  streets,  w  ith  so  much  friskiuess,  and  petty  explo¬ 
sion,  oil  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Xovembei*.  1  here  is  often 
an  incorrectness  of  construction,  a  quaint  ness  of  phruse,  it 
eriuleness  in  the  enunciation  of  the  thought,  which  we  wonder 
so  much  faiuiii  irlty  w  ith  so  many  classical  autltors  should  no% 
have  prevented  or  reformed.  The  figurative  illustrutions  now 
and  ilicn  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  their  places  by 
main  force,  but  in  otiter  instances  are  natural,  expressive,  and 
happy. 

riu?  most  ohviuns  featnre  of  the  composition,  is  a  surprismp 
frequency  of  proper  names.  A  considerable  number  of  this 
privileg.  d  order,  this  aristocraiicai  class  of  words,  has  an  enliv- 
riling  cllect,  ami  helps  to  catch  the  attention  of  a  person  that 
may  happen  carelessly  to  open  the  book.  Hut  here  they  are 
crowded  on  the  page,  iu*  plentifully  as  tin  sjiangles  on  the  robe 
of  a  strolling  actress  ;  or,  to  borrow'  a  more  classical  illustra¬ 
tion  byway  of  parting  civility  to  Mr.  Knsor, 

d  liirlv  autumnal  lt;avc.s  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vali’oinhro^,  where  ih'  Idrurian  f^hades 
High  f)vcr*archM  embower. 


An.  IV.  Clarkson’s  Portraiture  of  {Quakerism*  (Concluded  from  p.  i527.) 

11  V\  ING  alromly  quoted  Mr.  (’.’s  representation  of  the  doc- 
trim;  liclvl  by  (Quakers  concerniug  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
will  be  uimeeessarv  for  us  to  eul.irge  on  liis  next  topic,  which 
b,  tlu*  p(jssibi}itv  of  KHlemption  for  all  mankind,  'riiis  sen- 
tiinrnt  the  author  undertakes  to  vindicate,  in  ojiposition  to  that 
of  the  election  of  individuals  to  salvation,  on  which  the  (  hris- 
fiau  church  hasbi^m  for  so  many  centuries  divided.  INlr.  C.’s  ar¬ 
guments  w  ill  certainly  not  lay  the  (jiiesiionto  rest :  and  wi;  doubt 
the  propriety  of  tboir  intnnluction  into  his  work.  '1  lu‘  opinioit 
^liieii  he  supports,  can  no  farlhei*  be  regard<*das  peculiar  to  tin; 
Quakers,  than  as  it  is  connected  with  theii  distinguishing  \  iews 
'jf  the  intbuuwe  of  ilie  Ibdv  Spirit.  '  In  any  other  respect,  we 
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perceive  no  diOerenoo  in  the  account  hero  given  of  the  doctrinp, 
irofn  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  followers  of  Mr 
W  i•^ley,  and  l>v  most  serious  Christians  on  the  ('ontinentol 
Kurope.  Neither  are  we  aware  of  any  practical  ditference, 
that  can  result  from  the  opposite  views  which  are  enterraiiied 
0!i  this  sui)jeet  :  botli  parties  equally  holding,  that  redemption 
is  possible,  and  c*ven  certain,  to  every  one  vvlio  seeks  it  arconi- 
ittg  to  the  promised  of  the  (dospel.  "I'liey  who  do  not  seek  for 
the  promised  blessing,  an*,  therefore,  e(pially  eonticmned  on 
the  principles  of  eititer  party. 

Still  less,  according  to  Mr.  C.  \s  shitement,  do  the  Quakers 
diiBer  from  other  pious  people,  on  the  pn)per  qnalificatioits  of 
a  minister  of  tlie  Gospel,  except  in  thidr  total  omission  of  hninan 
Learning  among  the  reejnisites  ;  in  which,  however,  sovtu  al  secti 
roincifle  with  tliem,  and  nearly  in  their  mode  of  admitting  per¬ 
sons  hal>itnallv  to  speak  in  public,  in  extending  tliis  privilege 
to  tiie  female  sex,  the  Quakers,  tliough  not  singular,  deviate 
ir.on*  from  general  usage. 

The  passage  of  Serq)ture,  which  is  frequently  objected  to 
liiis  practice,  is  (pioted  hv  Mr.  (\  and  inten  preted  as  only  pro¬ 
hibiting  women  from  asking f[uostions  in  the  chiireli.  Ihit  may 
it  not  he  argued,  tliat  a  fortiori  it  seems  to  exclude  tlumi  from 
teacliing  r  It  is  pleaded  liowevm*  that  the  word  whieli  is  render¬ 
ed,  “  I  siifTer  not  a  woman  lo  speak applies  not  to  prc'aeliing, 
hilt  to  common  disciiiirse  ;  yet  in  the  same  passage  tliey  ari* 
commanded  “  to  keep  silence,”  which  equally  excludes  hotli. 
And  need  we  inform  Sir.  G.  and  his  friends,  that  I  I'im.  ii.  11*. 
is  “  I  suffer  not  a  uonntn  to  teudi,  If  what  appear  to 

others  such  positive  ])ro!iihitioiis,  he  eashitn'ed  with  so  little 
•  cerv  inonv,  mir  female /e/rv/rw  nuisl  not  he  surprised,  if  tlicir 
srriniiiral  right  to  preach  he  not  admitted  on  the  eollater.il 
evidence  and  historical  texts  which  they  adduce. 

Gtmecrning  silent  public  worship,  as  Mr.  (’.  has  not  spoken 
to  much  pinposig  it  may  periiaps  l>e  wisilom  i’or  us  to  he  silent. 

I  at  tie  ii  anv  when'  said  concerning  the  Cinaker’s  views  of  the 
person  (d'(  'hr:st,  on  the  (lf<ctrine  of  atonement,  on  original  sin, 
or  ihe  trinity.  With  regard  to  the  last,  ue  an*  informed  dial 
the  (Quakers  rather  ohjeet  to  the  scholastic  terms  hv  which  it  has 
been  ex})ressed,  ihaii  to  the  docii inc  itself.  Wheiv  this  is  the 
<  ase,  all  contention  must  he  mere  logomachy.  lUit  had  not 
me  of  the  Krit'hds"^'  been  more  explirit  on  tliis  subject  th.in 
.Mr.  C'.,‘  \.e  should  not  have  Ix  i'ii  so  n'ady  to  acknowh'dge  their 
oitliodoxv.  'riie  groiind  on  wiiicli  Quakers  expect  acceptance 
or  justification  hi;fori*  (ioil,  whether  as  a  K'uard  for  their 
ol)t  liw'i'.rr*  lo  ilie  Spirit,  or  as  pure  graet*  for  the  sake  of  the 
li*  vli  »  ,;.c',  iK^t  statt'd.  And  when  we  consider  the  earn(‘st- 
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nrss  tlie  anxiety  with  which  the  a|K>stle  lal)onrs  to  plarr 
ihisdocirine  in  the  clt'arost  iighi,  as  givinir  the  colour  anil  cha- 
pitier  to  ail  our  system  ot*  doctrines,  we  eaimot  hut  consider 
Jlr.  ('•  as  guilty  ot*a  reprehensible  neglect,  in  omitting  to  state 
this  jHMiit  distinctly,  in  a  portraiture^  upon  ho  large  a  scale  as 
10  occn|)y  three  Considerable  volumes; 

Iti-;  well  ktiown  that  t!ie  Quakers  reject  both  baptism  and  the. 
l  ord’s  siij)[ier.  W  ith  regaril  to  the  tbrmer,  Mr.  makes  the 
following  remarks. 

“  Itap[x'ars  then  that  there  are  two  baptisms  rccordeil  in  Scripture,  the 
one  the  baptism  of  John,  the  other  that  of  Christ ;  that  these  are  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  that  one  does  not  include  the  other,  unless  he,  who 
Iwptizcs  with  water,  can  baptize  at  the  same  time  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now  St.  Paul  speaks  only  of  one*  baptism  as  effectual  ;  and  St.  Peter  must  • 
mciin  the  same,  when  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  that  saveth.  The  question 
therefo’e  is,  which  of  the  two  baptisms,  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  ibc 
one  ctTectual  or  saving  baptism  ;  or  which  of  these  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ 
included  In  his  commission  to  the  Apostles,  when  he  commanded  them  to* 
“  "0  and  teach  all  nations,  ba])ti<:Ing  t!iem  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
o!  t.eSon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoslf.*’  pp.  ool.* 

This,  mid  iiulccd  ihc  whole  article,  bus  the  iiir  of  chicaiu?ry. 
Could  our  author  be  ignodaiil  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  tiiosc 
who  practise  baptism  wiili  water,  are  so  far  from  substituting  it 
tor  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
maintain  th<^  value  of  the  cnitward  ordinance  to  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  in  a  di.'?])!ay  of  the  necessitv  of  the  Sjiirit’s  dntlnences. 
Tilt'll  we  art:  told  (p.  37:5,  ^ce.)  that  the  eyes  of  Peter  were 
t»|Huied,  by  the  coiivt'rsioii  of  Cornelius,  to  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  of  (^lirist’s  kingdom,  why  is  no  notice  taken  of  liis  saying 
attiT  this  illumination,  “  can  any  man  ftirbid  water,  tlialttiese 
djoulfl  not  i)t'  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 

well  as  wi*  r”  Here  an  apostle,  whose  eyes  the  (iirikcrs  allow 
10  he  open,  represents  the  ba[)li>ni  of  the  Spirit,  astliefoun- 
ilaM(»n,  and  not  the  Md»stitute,  for  that  of  water. 

rile  prat'tice  of  Paul,  who  is  allowed  by  the  Quakers  to  have 
iK'Pii.trom  the  fir.^t,  i  iiligliK'iied  with  spiritual  knowlc'dge,  is  l)y 
tficin  imputed  to  his  condescension  to  Jewish  prejudices,  and  is 
compared  with  his  circumcision  of  Tiinotiiy,  pp.  378. ..380. 
Mr.  (\\s  statement  of  this  argument  betrays  gross  inattention 
to  the  conduct  of  P,iul,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  avowed- 
tv  aett'd.  It  represents  him  not  as  “  to  tlic  Je^s  becoming  a 
I  Jpw,”  but  as  imposing  on  the  Gentiles  a  Jewish  rite,  in  diaim*- 
trical  oppobition  tv)  uniform  and  striking  facts.  'Plie  Jewish 
I  ^  liristians  practised  the  Levitical  law'  ecpially  after,  as  belore, 
thfii-  taitb  in  thoCiospvd  :  and  the  apostles  never  ohjt'cted  to 

•  Kplios.  iv.  .•>. 

t  h  is  oil  this  great  tumraand  tl'.at  Clirlstian§  found  the  duty  of  wa*ofc 
ii-ipusin. 
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tJ*e  practice,  but  merely  wariicil  llicm  against  a  reliance  on  It 
lifM'  justific.-tion  ;  whlli*  liiuy  agreed  firmly  to  oppose  the  impo. 
iliioM  of  aiiy  Le\iiicai  t-crcuioiiy  on  the  Gentile  Helifvers. 
Paul,  est>ecially,  uiili  tin*  utniobt  eariie.Hincss  anti  constancy 
icproh«itC(i  such  en  iaiposilion  ;  altliough  liiinseif,  as  a  Jew,  sa- 
enticed  with  Xa/.arites,  and  circumcised  'I’imothy,  as  hornet* 
a  Jewish  mother.  Had  he  consiilercd  ikiptisin  as  a  JtU'Uh  cc- 
reuKAiiy,  iiislcad  ot  a  i'/tnsluvi  ordinance,  he  \M)uUI  certainly 
have  ot)|K)sed  the  baptism  of  believers,  as  strenuously  a* 

llii  ir  circumcision. 

Put  it  is  not  stirprisini;  that  tlie  tcT.or  of  >t.  Piuirs  conduct 
and  ar;^unu*:»t':,  respeclint;  Papiism,  should  ho  overlooked  or 
n)isre))rcsv*ntcd  l)v  Mr.  when  he  can  cite  the  revelation 
made  to  that  apostle,  of  tiie  iiisiitulion  ol  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  ‘‘  iiuluciiv^  the  Qnala*rs  to  ludieve  that  no  new  institution 
was  inteiuletl  to  takt*  place  as  a  ceremonial  to  he  observed  by 
the  C'hri-^tic.n  uorltl  !"  j>.  417.  S«»  extraordinary  an  inteipre- 

nation  is  hy  no  means  estahhsheil  in  t lie  followiin^  paragraph, 
.which  contains  the  sub  itanc.:  otMr.  G.'.s  argument. 

‘  St.  Paul,  in  his  ac(  oiint  ol  wliat  occurred  at  the  original  Passover,  re¬ 
ports  tint  .lesus  Christ  made  use  ot  the  words  “this  do  in  remembrance  ot 
me.’*  l>y  tlfjs  the  Quakeis  understand,  that  he  permitted  something  to  be 
done  by  tl'.ose,  wlio  were  present  at  lifts  supper.*  p.  I  IS. 

I’lui  mode  of  arguing  that  is  here  adopted,  appi  ars  to  usof 
infinitely  worst'  tt'ndency,  than  that  of  llie  peculiar  ])urpose  to 
w  hich  it  is  here  apjdietl.  If  the  words  of  our  I.ord,  “J)0  Tins,” 
are,  in  such  c'ircinos’ances,  to  he  under.slood  merely  asa/ttr- 
mission  to  do  something,  there  is  not  a  ctimmand  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures  which  may  not  equally  he  explained  away.  “  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder,"  migiit,  with  as  much  justice,  be  repre- 
sent(‘d,  merely  as  a  perni'ssion  to  abstain  from  the  practice 
of  murder,  and  n<»t  ns  a  prohibition  of  it. 

Mr.  (\t^roc('eds  in  his  third  yolume  to  treat  of  four  principles, 
which  he  distinguish* oy  the  title  of  the  of  the 

Quakers.  'I'he^e  r«:‘kit(*to  (hvil  goyernnient,  Oaths,  W’ar,  and 
rnj’mtcnance  of  Chri.srian  Ministers.  Of  the  fiisl  he  says. 


‘  It  is  a  tenet  of  the  members  of  this  society,  on  the  subject  of  Gorem- 
i5ient,  that  the  civil  magisiialr  has  no  right  to  interfere  im religious  matters, 
as  titlier  to  force  any  panicul.ir  doctrines  iij>on  men,  or  to  hinder  thio 
from  worsMpj'ing  God  in  iheii  own  way,  provided,  that,  by  their  cretds 
and  worship,  they  uo  no  dctiliaent  to  oiliers.*  pp.  5(u 

'To  /L’.v  tenet,  a<  iiore  4'vpr<‘ss(‘d,  we  cordially  agree;  having 
CO  otiier  f)hjeriion  to  i  Ins  ili  vi'^itui  of  oiii  author's  work,  than  that 
jt  i.<  roimue  Iroiuociug  pociili..r  to  (Quakerism.  On  the  next, 
we  tliiek  it  nniu  ta to  say  more,  liian  that  we  regret  the 
wnicl:  rciul;  !*'  in  Ou.'/i  ucit’s-aiv  toconlirm  civil  Usiie 
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luony  before  a  magistrate  ;  tiiat  wc  (U‘j)recut»*  too  frcqnotU  atl- 
iiiinii>tratioii  of  oaths,  ami  llie  earcli*S4i  maimer  in  wliieli  they 
gre  commuiiiy  admiiiisteieil  ;  ami  liiat  we  utterly  comleiim  all 
approximation  loan  oath  in  general  conversation.  ()n  liie  sub¬ 
ject  of  war,  we  wish  evc.rv  Chrisiiuu  diiigemly  to  examine  the 
tfiior  of  the  saerecl  Scriptni  r  ,  and  eonseientionsly  to  <iirect  his 
coiuluet  by  iliaL  infaird)Ie  guid/  :  but  we  tfunk  ii  iueuiubetit  on 
us,  to  object  to  the  repiesentaiion  wiiieh  Mr.  has  given  of 
l!ie  eoii  luct  of  early  I'lirisiians  in  this  respect.  Xo  person  who 
is  conversant  w  ith  llie  most  anciem  eeelesiaslieal  w  riters, except 
Ills  iniiul  he  as  s'ronglv  hia'.ed  as  onr  anttior's,  will  proijably 
learn  without  a.^tj/inshinent,  that  ('hriNtians  are  re|)re3enievl 
nricr  to  have  ^erved  in  i!ie  Koinan  armies  during  die  fir^t  iWv> 
centuries,  'idie  '‘viileiuMi  which  Mr.  (\  has  cited,  garbled  as  it 
is  i>etrays  the  inaec.iraey  of  his  |>ri>p()sition  ;  while  ibets  which 
ilcinonstiMie  iis  rever.sc,  are  so  numerous  and  notorioii',  tiiaL  Ins 
silence  nrsnecting  them  is  d.llicuh  to  Ixj  recotieiled  willi  that 
integrity  for  which  we  wish  to  give  iiim  cieiiit. 

\N  ar,  we  rank  among  ih  *  direst  i'vils  ;  and  would  with  David 
choose  the  scourge  ot  pestilence  in  preference  to  it.  Wbieii 
filtered  on,  or  persisted  in,  unnecessarily,  we  regard  it  as  the 
most  hainous  of  crimes.  Ilevenge  ajipears  to  us  eipially  nn- 
lawlnl  in  communities,  as  in  individuals;  hut  the  protection  of 
Milijeets  from  foreign  enemies,  is  (5(|ually  tlie  duty  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  as  die  punislmumt  of  native  lualefaetois  is  ;  and  un- 
liaj)j)ily,  in  tlie  present  depraved  slate  of  mankind,  both  these 
lire  iiwvit.ihle.  To  a  serious  ("hristian,  tlie  inlidelity  and  pro- 
|ilianeness,  the  Icwdncss  and  intemperance,  the  rapine  and  cni- 
c!iy,  whieli  usually  pervade  armies,  must  render  liis  situation 
dll  tlie  uiilitary  servie.e  truly  deplorahle  :  hut  in  all  agi's,  some 
“I  tlie  best  of  mmi  have  spent,  and  have  sacrificed,  their  lives, 
tor  the  di'fvMice  of  their  country,  with  conscii'iiccs  void  of  of- 
haice ;  and  iiavr*  been  ef|nallv  exemplary  in  their  courage  in 
tile  tiehi  of  halt le,  us  in  tlicir  attrition  to  diseiplim*,  and  in  tlm 
Uiodesty,  henevoiene(%  and  pit‘ty,  of  their  general  demeatior. 

Dn  a  peeuniury  niaititenanee  for  ministm's  of  the  gosjiel, 
i^lr.  i  \  aliirms,  that  our  l.or  I  never  received  any  payiiienl  for 
die  doctrines  lie  taught.  'I'his  is  amhignons,  if  not  eqii’vo* 
Cii.  Mr.  could  nut  be  ignorant  tliat  those  w'lio  attendml  the 
‘^'ivionr's  insmietions,  “  ininir^teied  to  him  of  ih  *ir  substance.” 
i  lie  re-st  of  liU  arguments  prove  oidv,  that  loiterers  in  tin*  vine¬ 
yard  iiavo  no  right  to  the  support  of  labourers;  tliat  ministers 
ar(»  iaiitled  to  maintenance,  iVoin  those  only  for  '\iioni  they  la¬ 
bour;  and  that  Ihinl,  while  muintalnlng  da*  riglit  of  mitiLstt  rs 
he  supported  by  f  Inisiiaii'^.  deelinetl  to  avail  hiniscit  (d  t.luit 
tglii,  w  liere  it  w;is  likely  to  injnn!  the  cause  of  the  (h>>pel. 
As  to  tiihe.s,  'vcl>elicnv  the  (l$vofi:  li  iu*w  pivtty  innch  abau- 
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tioncfl,  and  t^at  the  rU^rcy  ^daiin  n|K>n  the  firnuT  f^roundof  tlie 
hia  of  tlic  land.  Tliis  sjvjt'U's  of  property  is  also  well  k?io\vnto 
have  passed,  since  t lit'  refornialion,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  into 
till*  li^nds  of  tMC  Ini’v- 

After  a  staiomrnt  of  partictilar?, 'l\Tr.  C.  cast-i  up  tin* 

sum,  in  a  st'etintt  on  the  chanicter  of  (^ttakers.  He  iirst  ir’ivcs 
tlie  li'^ltt,  ami  iluMi  the.  shafle,  which  he  disposes  like  a  skilful 
artist,  whn  knows  how  to  form  ati  lu^reeahle  picture.  Their 
rhnrneter  is  descrihed,  ^etuM-.illv,  as  moral,  and  jiarlicularly, 
as  ineliiditvj^  the*  follow  ing  traits,  iti'nt'volence,  eoinj)laci‘U(Tof 
iiiiml  and  ntantiers,  eonseientionsiu'ss,  reasoninj]^  in  political 
matters  from  principU’  ami  tiot  from  eotisecjuences,  inde- 
pemlence  of  mind,  eottraj^e  in  life  and  death,  punctuality. 

l)iit  should  tiu*  reader  turn  to  Mr.  C’.'s  chapter,  to  see  what 
prootV  are  pvi'n  that  tin*  (>^uaker.N  die  well,  he  will  he  struck  to 
^nd  nothing  hut  an  armunenlaiiv<*  eltdrt  to  ])rove  that  they 
have  a  rij^ht  to  die  w(*ll.  Atul  ulrat  is  worse,  the  strain  of  rea¬ 
soning  on  rhissultject  imlicates  an  alanr.iu^  imiorance  of  the 
•*nly  prineipl<*s  uliieli  can  inspire  a  sinner  with  courage,  in  tlie 
prospt'et  of  mmunhate  appt‘arance  l)efore  his(  'reator  and  Judge. 
'I'lie  langncL't*  ot  Mr.  ('.  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
apostle;  “  that  I  mav  he  found  indirist!  not  having  on  luy 
own  righteousness,  ^^]l!ell  is  of  the  law,  hut  that  which  is 
tiirough  the  laitit  of  C’iirist.”  'i'heir  eourage  in  life  is  nuieli 
i)rit«‘r  established  and  illustrated,  in  the  tollowing  passage, 
\\  hich  atidnls  a  favourable  sp('cimen  of  Mr.  manner.  * 

‘  I'hcy  have  the  courage  aUo  to  dare  to  do,  as  well  as  to  say,  what  they 
consider  t«i'  lx*  r'ght. 

It  is  reeorded  of  the  early  Quakers,  that  in  the  times  of  the  hottest  per- 
ficciition  they  stood  to  their  testimonv  in  the  places  appointed  for  their  wor- 
shrp.  'iT.ev  ne\tT  assembled  in  private  rooms,  or  held  private  conventicles, 

<  ntph  ying  persons  to  wateh  at  the  doors  to  keep  out  spies  and  informers,  or 
to  pie\ent  suipiisi*  from  tlw  magistrates;  but  they  worshipped  always  in 
public,  and  with  their  dooisopen  :  nor  when  aimed  men  were  sent  to  dii- 
soKe  tiu  ir  iiu  elings  did  they  ever  !l\  ;  but,  on  the  summons  to  break  up 
and  dt  pail,  tlu*v  :>;»t  me  tioniess  :  and  regardless  ot  threats  and  blows,  never 
lelt  tbeir  ilevoiit>r.«,  but  were  obliged  to  be  draggt  d  out  one  by  onetrom 
their  pl.iee?.  And  even  when  their  meeting-houses  were  tout lly  destroyed 
by  the  m.igistraUs,  they  .sometimes  met  the  next  meeting-day  and  w or* 
sl.ipped  publicly  or.  the  ruins,  rotwithftanding  they  knew  that  they  witc 
subjici  b\  so  do  pg  to  lines,  rmd  jcouigr',  and  eontinements,  and  banish¬ 
ments,  and  tlu  t,  bke  otl'.eis  ot  their  members,  who  had  been  jH*rse- 

cuted,  tl'i'N  UP;  Ir  thr  in  *»:  isor*. 

I  bis  etair.i^c  t't  the  prinuuve  members  has  descended,  as  fir  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  aUow  u.'  to  judge,  to  their  posterity,  or  to  those  who 
I'lohss  the  .s,ime  t.juh.  bor  hnppdy,  on  account  of  the  superior  know¬ 
ledge,  wluth  I'.asihfn  diitu'ed  'mongus  since  thow  times,  and  on  ,iccount 
ot  the  progif-'s  or  me  benign  it  'iuence  ot  Chiistianity,  both  of  vybuh  may 
supposed  u.»  ij.iVi  ]  'cdiueu  .aiior.g  the  members  of  oui  ieg;>i..turc  a  sp»ril  of 
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I2,frality  and  religion,  neither  the  same  trials,  nor  the  same  number  of  them, 
fin  be  aifordei  for  the  courage  of  the  modem  Qiiakers,  as  were  afforded  for 

of  their  predecessors.  But  as  far  as  there  are  trials,  the  former  exhibit 
proportioned  to  their  weight,  'tins  has  bf'en  already  conspicuous  , 
ii  the  bt'aring  of  their  testimony,  cither  in  those  cases  whriv  they  run  the 
vjiarJ  of  sulfering  by  opposing  the  customs  of  the  world,  or  where,  b? 
rising  a  compliance  with  legal  demands,  w'l:ich  they  bidieve  to  he  anti* 
chiiitian,  they  actually  suffer.  Nor  are  these  sufferings  often  8lii»ht,  w'hen 
vf  consider  that  they  may  he  made,  evjn  in  these  days  of  toleration,  to 
consist  of  confinement,  as  the  law  now  stands,  for  years,  and  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  even  fur  life,  in  p:lson. 

This  feature  of  courage  in  life,  w'hich  has  been  attached  to  tlie  characUT 
of ilie  Society,  is  the  genuine  otfspring  of  tlie  trait  of  “  The  bearing  of 
thru  Testimony.’*  for  by  their  testimony  it  becomes  their  religion  to 
»:lfcr,  rather  than  comply  with  many  of  the  laws  and  custonia  of  the  land. 
But  every  time  they  get  through  their  sufferings,  if  they  suffer  conscienii- 
i^usly,  they  gain  a  victory;  which  gives  them  courage  to  look  other  suffer* 
lac^  in  the  fa^c,  and  to  bid  Jeliance  to  (*ther  ]H*r8ecutions. 

This  feature  is  generated,  again,  by  a!!  those  circumstances,  which  have 
been  enumerate  !,  as  producing  the  quality  of  indt*pendence  of  mind  ;  and  il 
i»  promoted  again,  by  the  jHfCuliar  customs  of  the  SoVlety.  For  a  Quaker 
i.g  singular  object  among  his  countrymen.  His  dress,  bis  language,  and 
his  customs  mark  him.  One  person  looks  at  him.  Another,  peihaps, 
derides  him.  He  must  summon  resolution,  or  he  cannot  stir  out  of  doors 
nd  be  comfortitble.  Resolution,  once  summoned,  begets  resolution  again, 
till  at  length  he  acquires  habits  superior  to  the  looks,  and  frowns,  and  ri¬ 
dicule  of  the  world.*  pp.  ‘J17 — -20. 

Against  almost  all  tin*  imperfc'ctions  which  Air.  C.  inonlions 
to  be  charged  upon  tlie  Quakers  generally,  iiRduiling  want  of 
liierarv  eiillivation,  superstition,  ohstinaev,  money -getting  spi¬ 
rit,  insensihilitv,  evasivt*iu*.ss,  slyness,  disia*gaal  to  truth, 
.Mr.  (\  sneccasinllv  liefcMids  tluMU  ;  that  of  a  nioney-gotting 
qririt,  however,  must  be  except  al,  whieli  he  partially  admits 
to  be  too  true. 

In  a  section  of  iniscelhmeons  particulars,  Mr.  ('.  sliews  the 
Quakers  to  be  a  happy  people,  and  a  blessing  to  si)cit‘t\ .  It 
iq  however,  admitted,  that  their  nninhers  are  on  tlie  declino 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  grandchildren  of  the  rieli  gejie- 
rally  go  olV  into  the  world  ;  for  wliich  some  eausi's  are  sug¬ 
gested,  and  some  remedies  proposed.  To  ns  Mr.  C.  appears 
incompetent  to  discover  the  disease  at  the  vitals  of  the  societv, 
or  prescribe  the  remedy.  TMie  want  of  sadieient  evangelic:al 
insiraciion  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  cor.siderahle  deduction 
horn  the  e.xccdlence  of  tlieir  system  of  iaineatioii)  is  incoii.- 
tnivertibiy  firoved  ;  and  where  this  evil  jirevail.s,  asocietv  can 
no  more  thrive,  as  a  C’liristum  church,  than  tlie  fiehls  of  in. 
hire  can  tloiuish,' wiiliont  the  :5olar  light.  Meetings  wholly 
’‘dent  are  like  the  long  nights  of  winter,  which  may  lin.l 
aOvocaies  to  spcculat,e  on  C.heir  utility, while  at  the  samemjme.-it 
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ilii  ir  ro  iliiinancc  is  practically  clcplorctl.  It  is  proj)oseil  to 
«rivc  iltc  (Quakers  a  hotter  iitcrarv  ocincalioii,  wliicli,  siipposintr 
niliiM*  tliin^js  to  rt  inain  as  they  are,  would  only  exchanue 
iiedine  for  ruin.  Mr.  i\  iinderrates  the  tiangers  and  antichris, 
tian  ti  n:i(‘ncv  of  classical  studies.  We  \vt*re  aniused  with  Ifu 
projict  for  a  (Quaker  edtiioii  of  the  classics  ;  for  when  all  the 
war  and  the  oaths,  tin*  vile  passions,  false  principles,  and  de- 
luon  g(*4is,  of  tlte  Iliad,  are  gone,  what  will  he  left  ?  It  may 
th(*n  iiule(’d  ht‘ inclniied  in  a  nutshell,  and  even  the  forlorn 
ghostof  Hector  will  !»ave  more  body,  blood,  and  vigotir.  We 
apreeultii  our  worlhv  author,  in  his  siriclures  on  the  practice 
of  exeomnnmiealing  ali  thost!  who  marry  out  of  the  society. 
Should  no  ditfeience  he  niad(!  helneen  the  preeious  and  tlic 
vile  ?  Ought  liu‘  same  punishment  to  he  indicted  for  marrying 
a  man  of  emint'iu  pi^  ty,  iliongli  (»f  anolluT  comnnmion,  as 
for  nniling  with  an  optni  proliigate  orinlidel?  '^I’lie  King  of 
Saints  lias  imposed  no  other  law,  than  ‘Oliey  ari!  at  liberty 
to  inarrv,  only  in  the  Loril.” 

In  estmiating  the  moral  character  of  the  (Juakt'rs,  as  a  crite¬ 
rion  ol  the  exeelli’iice  of  (Quakerism,  some  dilhciiltics  arise 
from  tiie  circnunstances  of  their  constitni ion,  to  which  wc 
eonid  hav(‘ l)(*en  pleased  to  find  Mr.  parlicnlarlv  adverting. 
It  is  dillic  uit  to  say  how  far  the  exterior  morality  of  conduct 
amung  iiidi\ idiials  m.iy  he  pn  iluced  hy  the  fear  of  exclusion, 
and  how  far  hy  tin*  t^Miih'iicv  of  the  system  to  promolo  vir¬ 
tuous  habits.  Mere  the  true  value  rf  that  moral  conduct  is 
implicated.  Itisalsi^  dithcult  to  sav  Inuv  much  the  society  is 
imiehted  for  its  reptita'ele  cliaraeier,  to  the  ('pt’ration  of  its 


sliseiphne  ni  c  xcluding  lliose  who  wc'uhl  di'-grace  it.  And  here 
till*  true  Nalue  oi  tlu'  s\stent  is  eonc'Orued. 

A  ditheuliy  of  tlie  same  kinii  arises  in  eomparing  lliissncictv 
with  t)ther  reiigiou>  l)i*dii‘s,  as  to  the  pia'jtortioii  of  moral  ]'cr- 
suns  and  the  naiuri'  of  their  morality.  I'he  im'ral  character  of 
anv  siu'd  t\ ,  c<.  tcris  nmsi  (icpeitd  <'n  the  strictness  ot  it> 

ti'rms(»f  n.iemherdiij).  A  se.eietv  v\ hieli  admits  no  persons  with- 
»  lit  a  ered.ihle  pleilgv*  for  moral  eor.diict,  and  \\hi('h  retains  nore 
ho  lurf/.t  ii,  must  necesvariiy  secure  a  very  high  character;  and 
les<,  in  p.roj  oition  to  its  laxi;^.  lint  fora  fair  comj)arison  to 
he  insiituied  h(‘tween  tlu‘.'n/sVc/.>;.?  which  iiilluenee  two  societies, 
their  strictness  in  discijdine  ought  to  be  equal.  Now  this  b 
not  tht‘  case  between  the  Secieiv  of  Frii'iids  aiul  other  religious 
cominnnities.  (\unpared  uiilithe  (’iiureh  of  Krgland,  and  with 
the  ( among  tlui  st‘paiating  eommimious,  from  which 
nont*  are  iwc  Inch  d  on  account  of  imuioral  camduet,  it  might  he 
expeeliai  </ /»/ /( /7  to  ho,  as  it  nn(]uesiional)lv  is,  far  superior, 
though  tlu'  mode  of  atiinission,  chieliy  hy  birth,  is  the  same  m 
each  society.  Cemnared  nitli  those  uicmhers  who  form  the 
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(Jm^'chy  amonc^  the  dissenters,  where  a  pr.>fo5uoti  of  relii^ioTis 
belief,  as  well  as  a  reputable  character,  is  essential  to  admission, 
aswellas  to  continuance,  it  might  be  exp?cted  to  prove  infe- 
noriu  a  just  estimate  of  comparative  excellence.  The  sinje- 
riority  ol  the  system  in  any  of  those  ca'?»*s,  cannot  be  definite!? 
asceruined  by  the  superiority  of  moral  excellence  in  the  body, 
unless  the  torms  of  membership  be  similar. 

As  we  d(viii  piety  essential  to  genuine  excellence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  supposing  the  conduct  of  ever? 
quaker  {wliich  no  one  protends)  to  he  strictly  regular,  there 
pay  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  strong  distinction  of  the  society 
into  two  classes,  however  apparently  hoiuogeneous ; — those 
who  do  possess  true  religion,  and  those  wlio  do  not.  The 
UTiusof  membership  render  it  easy,  and  the  want  of  due  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  renders  it  likely,  that  many  persons  of  ihc 
latter  class  shoidd  remain  undiscovered  among  them.  ^Vhcn[ 
adcficiency  of  scrij)t\iral  knowledge  has  h  .*#!!  found  in  this 
(lass,  tiicy  have  been  deemed  (/c/.v/Zee/ ;  and  uluin  t!u*  same  de¬ 
ficiency  has  been  found  in  the  otijer,  couihined  with  sincere 
and  cordial  piety,  they  haw  been  thouglit  mijstu'al.  Hence  it 
is,  we  conceive,  that  two  characters  iiave  been  on  dilTer- 
rnt  occasions  njijjlicd  to  the  wliolc*  body,  wlien  either  wa.s 
only  applicahi(‘,  perhaps,  to  some*,  individuals.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Society  is  taking  measures  for  supplying  this  de¬ 
fect.  We  embrace  this  opj)orlniiiiy  to  remaiK,  however,  that 
in  charging  the  Friends  with  mysticism,  on  account  of  their 
concern  to  Wtatcli  the  operations,  and  preserve  the  tran(]nilitv.,  of 
their  minds,  there  is  danger  of  falling  iiiio  the  extreme  of  neg- 
1  Tting  holh.  The  evils  to  l)e  avoided  in  regard  to  impressions 
and  feelings,  are,  on  one  side,  superseding  tiie  amliority  and 
mistaking  the  purport  of  scripture ;  on  tiie  other,  a  duregard 
mu!  practical  denial  of  tlivine  inlluence. 

Mr.  C.’s  talents  as  a  writer  arc  well  known.  The  plan  of 
bis  interesting  work  is  regidaraud  perspicuous,  though  some- 
"hat  too  cxt<mdcd  ;  andhisslyle,  tiiongli  ddicient  in  sirengtli 
aiul  compactncfis,  has  that  air  of  atnenily,  yet  of  earnestness^ 
"hirh,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  character  ot  Ids  mind,  iint 
kc  often  appears  confused  between  darkne'-s  and  light,  and 
intluonced  hv  contradictory  principles.  His  pfnhjsophy  is 
sometimes  derived  from  Greece,  and  sometimes  from  Judea. 
Now  he  speaks  of  mankind  as  if  he  were  aware  of  the  fall, 
4iul  tlwii  lie  reasons  as  if  that  awful  event  had  never  reached 
bis  cars.  From  just  vi(*ws  of  Ciod,  as  a  moral  governw,  be 
'•Itcii  draws  incmisetpient  principles.  A  warm  admirer  of 
Fluistian  morals,  he  emforces  their  adoption  Ity  moo,  vvIkj 
vet  are  supposed  not  to  become  Cnristians;  forgetful  of  tho 
^‘ivjouFs  simile,  “  no  man  can  put  a  piece  of  new  c!o:h  ofi 
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tn  old  ^arim'nt”  With  profi'ssioiis,  and  we  bidievo  priu* 
ciples,  liberal  and  catholic,  he  has  ^iveu  to  hi^  work  a  socta-  * 
riaii  tinge,  by  unitoriidy  vepA’scnting  the  Quakers  as  the  <ni- 
ffrossers  of  all  true  ('Inistianity.  While  he  has,  to  the  satis* 
(action  of  the  canilid,  repelh^  the  charges  of  crafty  evasion 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  Quakers,  a  penetrating 
rye  cannot  but  ])ereeive  the ‘studious  adroitness  with  which 
Lo  has  given  ])ronuneiicc  to  their  excellences,  and  soften* 
ml  tlovvn  their  ileleels;  prcKlucing,  witii  apparent  frankness, 
the  trivial  ohjeclions  which  he  was  eager  lo  answer,  and  pass, 
ing  hy  in  pi;iident  sih  nee.  several  wliieh  are  more  serienh 
and  stuhhorn.  He  eonfesses,  indeed,  that  he  is  tnanioured 
of  the  people,  who  have  so  iiohly  eo-operated  in  the.  henevo- 
Icnt  efforts  lor  the  aholitiun  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  whiltMvt 
own  tJie  chaiins  which  have  fixed  Ids  heart,  and  express 
our  admiration  Ibr  many  pait.s  of  their  character,  wc  ask,  who 
would  give  implicit  credit  to  the  portrait  of  a  lover ^ 
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Am.  V.  B'uUo^nifihicKiI  Dufionuty  ;  conuining  a  Chronological  Ac¬ 
count,  alphabv^tically  arranged,  oftlie  most  Curious,  Scarce,  Useful,  and 
lm]>ortant  books,  in  all  Departments  of  Literature,  which  have  been 
publislied  in  l.atin,  Greek,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
.fKthirpiv:,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  5:c.  from  the  Infancy  of  Print- 
‘  ing  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Authors,  Printers,  and  Publishers  ;  a  distinct  Notation  of 
the  Ji^JItiores  Pnnei/its,  imd  Optima :  &c.  &c.  (>  vols.  Pimo.  pp.  1876; 
i/.  IbV.  large  pa'fXT,  2/.  1 1/.  baynes.  1102-1  SOI. 

Art.  VL  The  lililio^raphici:/  Miscellany  i  or  Supplement  to  the  IViblio- 
.  graphical  Dictionary.  2  noIs.  12mo.  pp.  007.  price  12/.  L.P.  IS/, 
baynes.  IStHi. 

Vol.  1.  containing,  1.  An  Account  i)f  the  English  TratnlationT^  of  all 
.  the  Grixik  r.nd  Roman,  Classick  and  Ecclesiastical  Writers  ;  the  Au¬ 
thors  alphabetically,  and  the  IVan.daiions  chronologically  arranged,  with 
the  Time  as  neai  as  it  could  be  ascertained  in  which  each  \\  riter  flou¬ 
rished,  and  critic.il  Judgements  on  the  Merit  of  the  pnncipal  *^1  ranslatlocs, 
c.xiractt'd  troin  the  best  Authonties. — 2.  An  extensive  List  of  Arabic,, 
and  Persian  Grammais,  Lexicons,  and  elementary  Treatises,  with  a 
p.irticoJar  Description  of  the  pnncipal  W’orks  of  the  best  Arabic  ynd 
Pei  si.in  prost'  and  poetic  Writers,  whether  planted  or  in  Manuscript ; 
and  such  English  I'ninslations  of  them  as  have  already  apjx'ared  betore 
iKe  British  Public. 

Vol.  1 1,  tomnining  1.  Remarks  rn  the  Origin  of  Language,  and  Aiphi* 
bctical  C  h.tracieis.  2.  A  shOrt  History  of  the  Origin  of  Printing,  a®<i 
Inventors  of  the  'r\'])Ograpbic  Am.  tJ.  The  Intr^lu^tion  and  Pcrtectioo 
of  the  An  in  Italy,  i.  A  Catalogue  of  Authors  and  their  Works  on  Hi* 
bliogr.tphy  ami  *fypogr,iphy,  divided  into  four  Classes.  5.  An  alpha* 
V  tlcalLisi  o.‘  .ill  the  Towns  and  Gives  where  Priming  was  carried 
fs  *Ji*^  h  Cer  tu:y,  with  the  Title,  5tc.  of  the  iJrsi  book 
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each  Place.  6.  An  Eway  on  BibUogj^hy,  or  Treatise  on  the  Knowledge 
.  aoid  Love  of  Books.  7.  Several  Bioliographical  Systems,  teachii^  the 
proper  Method  of  arranging  Books  In  a  large  Library.  8.  A  complete  Table 
of  the  Olympiads,  from  their  Commencement,  b.  C.  776,  to  A.  D. 
KO.  9.  The  Roman  Calendar  at  large.  10.  The  Hijrah  or  Mo* 
hammedan  iEra,  connected  with  the  Christian  ;  from  its  Coinmence- 


ot  rersia,  Kc.  from  tne  Ueatn  ot  ivionammea  to  tne  pi'eseot  i  ime. 

THESE  volumes,  of  whose  ample,  but  faithful,  title-pages, 

*  we  have  given  almost  a  complete  transcript,  arc  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  form  one  cofinccteJ  work.  The  very  nature  of  such 
a  work  precludes  analytical  description,  or  any  other  mode  of 
review,  except  remarks  on  its  general  merits  and  on  select 
passages. 

That  Bibliography  is  an  interesting,  and  even  a  fascinating, 
study,  needs  not  to  be  remarked.  Its  importance,  in  relation  to 
all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  ana  its  absolute  necessity* 
to  evvry  man  of  letters  who  would  avoid  endless  perplexities 
anddisap|K)intinents,  are  equally  obvious.  But,  though  our 
country  has  always  produced  scholars  of  the  first  eminence, 
possessing  the  knowledge  and  love  of  books  by  a  legitimate  ti¬ 
tle, — the  actual  use  of  them ;  and  not  a  few  viriuosiy  wliose  insa¬ 
tiable  avidity  in  collecting,  per  fas  atque  nefaSy  rare  and  valua¬ 
ble  copies  of  works  to  themselves  perhaps  unintelligible,  has 
originated  in  no  motive  but  folly  and  absurd  pride;  the  present 
publication  i<,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  made  in  Britain, 
toward  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  chief  departments  in 
bibliogranhicai  science,  (kirmany,  France,  and  Italy,  have 
produced  several  works  of  great  research  and  labour  in  those 
iiudies.  Yet,  if  we  except  the  valuable  notices  from  Mait- 
uire,  Psalmanazar,  and  Bowyer,  which  were  confined  to  the 
early  printed  editions, we  had  no  guide  to  Classical  Bibliography, 
till  the  publication  of  Harwood’s  View  in  1778.  The  design  of 
that  htiok  was  excellent,  its  plan  w^as  good,  and  its  execution, 
atlea'it  in  the  first  edition,  such  as  merited  praise.  But  its  de¬ 
fect*  were  numerous,  its  commendations  often  ridiculously 
extravagant,  its  censures  sometimes  vulgar  and  abusive, 
^d  frequently  unjust,  its  egotism  insufferable,  and,  in 
the  last  and  amplest  edition,  its  inaccuracies  truly  shame* 
ftil.  A  much  more  respectable  work,  Mr.  Dibdin’s  ‘  Iiitro- 
<luction  to  the  knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  the- 
classics*',  has  been  given  to  the  world  while  the  dictionary  be¬ 
fore  us  was  in  a  course  of  publication.  Mr.  D.  professed  to 
comprise,  in  his  arrangement,  only  “  the  most  popular  Greek 
*nd  Latin  Classics;”  and  from  his  idea  of  this  description  he  has 
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excluded  Theognis,  Marcus  Antoninus^  Maxiniuf;  Tyriis^ 
Uierocles,  Arrian ,  Herodiaii^  Josephus,  Philo,  Dionysim 
Periegetes,  Poinpoaius  Mela,  Maniiius,  and  Ausouius ;  besidni 
otlicr  indisputable  classics,  in  rank  fully  equal  to  some  that  he 
has  admitted. 

The  value  and  even  necessity  of  a  Bibliographical  work  on  t 
more  comprehensive  scale,  must  therefore  have  been  sensibly 
felt,  by  British  students  of  ancient  literature.  The  volumes 
on  our  table  attempt,  for  tlie  first  time,  to  supply  this  defect  h 
is  imnossible  to  penise  them  without  being  convinced,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  contents  is  the  result,  not  of  mere 
compilation  from  Fabricius,  Panzer,  liurles,  Do  Bure,  &.c.  but 
ot  most  copious  stores  of  original  information.  Tlie  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  author's  personal  labours  in  the  indefatigable  exaini- 
nation  of  publie  libraries,  in  the  collation  of  copies,  and  in  the  • 
actual  reading  of  innumerable  volumes,  is  cvidtuiily  and  uu- 
questionably  marked  in  his  execution  of  this  work. 

In  endeavouring  to  convey  to  tnir  readers  a  correct  idea  of 
the  cliaracter  and  merits  ol  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary, 
we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  distribute  our  obscrvalious  under 
a  few  obvious  divisions. 

I.  Jiorks  printed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Typographical  Art 
W  ith  this  curious  and  costly  class,  the  author  manifests  an  ex* 
tensive  and  minute.  acquaintanc.c.  llis  descriptions  of  the 
most  rare  and  important  articles  of  early  typogrjipliy  arc  so  full 
and  particular,  as  to  atford  a  gratifying  repast  to  the  eutliusias- 
tic  collector.  As  a  specimen  u*e  extract  tlie  accouut  of  Coster’s 
Horarium,  which  inorccau  iiniifue  is  represented  to  the  reader 
by  a  well-engraved  fac  simile, 

Hoxamum,  sea  EnchiruTton  Preewn^  prlmum,  ut  vero  simile  cst, 
I..ai:rcntii.  lo.  filii  proto-tvpogmphi  tentamen.  Suj^posed  to  have  been 
printed  between  1  tJ0an<1  1  t-H),  and  to  have  l)ee*n  the  very  first  attempt 
at  printing  with  moveable  types.  One  copy  only  of  this  rarest  of  all 
hooks  is  extant.  It  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Enscheciiui* 
a  printer  at  Haarlem.  Mr.  Mccrnian  in  his  On  fines  Tyfiographica,  vol.  1. 
cup.  IV.  }  4-,  5,  has  given  a  description  of  this  singular  curiosity,  a  correct 
Fac  Simile  of  which  embellishes  this  work. 

**  What  was  the  first  Specimen  which  Laurentius  Coster  first  cut,  one 
would  think  in^ssible  to  be  discovei*ed  after  the  lapse  of  three  Ccnturici : 
and  yet  John  Enschedius,  a  printer,  thinks  he  has  found  it.  It  is  the  # 
bi)ve  Horarium  or  Manu.il  conciining,  i.  The  Alphabet,  ii.  Lord’s  Prayer, 
in.  The  Avc  Maria,  iv.  The  Creed,  v.  A  short  Prayer  beginning  wldi 
Avc  Salus  Mundi ;  and  vi  another  beginning  with  Corpus  et  Sanguil 
l^omini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  custodial  animam  meam  &c.  It  is  on  parchnieot, 
and  contains  only  eight  (rages,  each  about  two  Inches  and  a  halt  Square— 
Inhere  arc  no  numeros  to  the  pages,  no  signatuivs,  no  direction  words,  no 
divistons  at  the  end  of  words;  on  the  contrary',  a  .syllable  divicca 
in  th«j  middle  is  seen  on  the  last  page,  line  8  and  4,  divided  thtth 
Sp  iritu^  and  page  1,  litie  (if  Sami  feetur.  There  arc  neitlrer  di^tiodti* 
cns,.nor  j)oiiiis,  whitlrarv  ^een  in  tlic  oUicr  works  of  Lauivntiu'' ;  «nd  tkf 
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Ifttrr  ns  not  marked  with  an  accent*  but  with  a  dot  at  the  top.  The  linei 
at  throQffhout  uneycn*  and  the  pages  not  always  of  the  same  shape*  u  the 
F«Li  iimilt  shews.  TTic  Performance  seems  to  be  left*  as  Mr.  Meerronn  hat^ 
obserred*  as  a  specimen  of  his  piety*  and  of  the  first  essay  in  this  newly  in« 
vetted  art.  It  was  found  among  a  urcel  of  MSS.  pasted  to  a  Dutch  book 
containing  Psalms  and  Prayers.  The  controversy  concerning  this  ancient 
piece*  as  well  as  that  relative  to  the  claims  of  Haarlem*  as  being  the  place 
where  the  typographic  art  hod  its  origin*  can  not  be  considered  in  this  place. 
The  figures  on  the  outer  side  of  the  margin  are  not  in  the  original*  but  are 
added  here  to  shew  the  order  of  the  pages ;  and  the  imperfections  on  ihe 
hit  page*  shew  the  state  of  the  original  which  by  ag;e  and  use  is  thus  obli¬ 
terated.**  Vol.  iv.  i).  129 — 131. 

11.  Editions  of  the  Original  Script uresy  Ancient  Versions y  and 
Works  of  Biblical  Criticism,  The  article  Rible  fill.s  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  pages,  and  the  article  New  Testament 
seventy  nine  pages.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  best  digested  lists  ever  published.  The  most 
recent  version  mentioned,  is  the  Bengalee  by  Mr.  Cait'y,  one  of 
the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Bengal.  Since  .that  time  (1801) 
translations  into  several  other  languages  have  been  undertaken. 
The  last  that  has  hern  printed*  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  se¬ 
parately,  in  the  Mahratta.  Among  many  other  important  parti¬ 
culars,  ue  are  much  gratified  witli  the  curious  and  ample  his¬ 
tory  of  that  enduring  monument  to  the  learning  and  the  honour 
of  the  English  Clergy,  Bishop  Walton’s  Polyglott**  and  Cas- 
tell’s  lleptaglott  Lexicon.  The  demonstralion  that  the 
l)iree  last  leaves  the  preface  to  the  Polyglott  were  rc‘print- 
ed,  is  very  interesting,  and  perfectly  original.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  also,  that  the  author  is  not  backward  to  celebrate  tho 
meritorious  labours  of  Grieshach  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

HI.  Oriental  lifaming.  With  the  profound  recesses  and  the 
most  recondite  treasures  of  the  Asiatic  languages  and  literature* 
the  author  of  these  volumes  manifests  a  pre-eminent  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Beside  the  numerous  dispersed  articles*  HebVew*  Chal- 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic*  &c.  we*  have  a  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  in  the  sixty  pages  occupied  by  a  Catalogue  Bau 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  and  printed  hooks,and> 
of  philological  works  on  those  languages.  Many  of  these 
Mbs.  ill  the  possession  of  the  aiithori  are  scarcely  known  even  to 
oriental  scholars*  and  some,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  unique.  In 
^Hispart,  the  critiques  on  all  the  principal  articles  are  large,  sa- 
^factory,and  manifestly  original. 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  1.  854.  Mr.  Dibdin  was  indebted  for  the  particulars 
^  kivertcd,  to  the  work  now  under  consideration,  of  which  it  seems  he 
hd  the  editor*!  unsought  permission  to  avail  himself.  There  are  many 
instances,  however,  in  which  Mr.  D.  appears  to  have  found  the  CihL 
lerviccable,  without  having  acknowledged  ik 
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IV.  Greek  ami  Latin  Classics.  In  this  d^'partment  the  Bib.* 
Ho^raphical  Dictionary  professedly  comprises  the  whole  of 
Uai  wood’s  ricu\  and  we  find  many  additional  articles, 
ljut  we  have  to  object,  that  some  of  Dr.  Harwood’s  uumer. 
ous  errors^  and  many  of  his  impertinencics,  are  allowed  to 
pass  without  correction  or  ctMisnre ;  and  that  the  most’ 
important  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  not 
charaeterized  with  sufticient  minuteness.  This  omission, 
as  also  that  of  authorities,  except  in  dubious  points,  was  per¬ 
haps  rendereil  expedient,  from  the  great  increase  of  .bulk 
that  mu>t  otlienviso  have  ensued  ;  but  hence  the  purse  of  th« 
re:u!e^ha^  been  more  consulted  in  this  instance,  than  his  entur- 
tainineni.  W'e  liave  frecjncntly  thought  that  too  little  notice 
waslakcii,  of  tlij  learning  and  critical  felicity  displayed  in  the 
(ireek  and  Roman  authors  published  by  llemsteihusius,  llulm- 
kenius,  IMcrson,  Valckeuaer,  Villoison,  Ernesti,  Gesner, 
Brunek,  and  others  of  the  same  order  ;  while  some  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  in  usnm  Dclpftini^  and  even  certain  hooks  with  vernacu- 
lar  translations  ami  parsing  indices,  are  highly  commended. 
Perhaps  the  editi»r  uouhbreply,  that  these  editions  are  com- 
inoidy  accurate,  elieap,  and  useful  ;  and  that  ho  wished  to  cn- 
eonrafge  the  study  of  classical  litcTaturc,  and  especially  to 
guide  jfiKr  scliolars  in  their  pursuits.  If  his  learning  and  ta¬ 
lents,  however,  had  not  been  sufficiently  manifesteu,  sucli  a 
spi^eies  of  condescension  would  have  lowered  liini  not  a  little 
w  itli  the  fastidious  critic.  We  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of 
the  following  extract,  concerning  the  true  eclitio  princeps  of 
IMiny. 


‘Cam  Vlinii  Skcundi  IFistoru  Naturalist  libri  xxxvii  fol.  Vend. 
Jo.de  Spira,  1  UiU.  Edit.  Princ.  Beautifully  executed  and  exircratly 
Sold  at  the  ValHerian  Sale  in  17S4s  for  KiyU  livrcs  R>  sous  j  and 
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at  the  Hotel  de  Bullion  in  1786,  for  3000  livres. 

Many  respectable  Bibliographers  have  supposed  there  was  an  edition  of 
the  Natural  History  of  PAny  previous  to  this ;  as  Cornelius 
tiem\n  his  vcork  I  nr  unahula  Typo^raphisFt  ISmo.  Amstcl.  1688,  p.  110 
(falsely  printed  101 )  mejitionsan  edition  thus  ;  Historise  NaiuraFtSf  libn 
xy.K\'i\.  tioctilfus  et  horis  suhcisivls  Consert fitly  Veronir  1468.  Every  per¬ 
son  who  has  looked  into  BeughemU  work,  knows  it  abounds  with  erron, 
perhaps  bc\  ond  any  book  ever  published.  It  is  therefore  very  likely  that 
Veronic,  MCCCCLXVllI,  is  a  misukc  for  Venet.  MCCCCLXVIIII. 
The  tbliowing  consideration^  lead  me  to  conclude  thus  ;  1.  The  ediuoo 
stands  solely  on  the  autliority  of  Bcughem,  who  might  have  cither  rctf* 
quoted  the  edition,  as  he  does  several,  or  found  such  a  work  taentionedoo 
some  sale  catalogue,  in  which  filaces  and  dates  are  repeatedly  changed  aw 
iuidplaccd.  2diy.  Bcughcni  does  not  mention  the  Venetian  ediuon  ^ 
1  Hiy,  a  presumptive  evidence  that  he,  or  those  from  whom  he  quoted,  had 
misnamed  and  nfe dated  it,  as  his  book  seems  to  shew.  3dly.  It  does 
appear  that  printing  had  been  established  at  Verona  before  1470,  as  the  ^ 
b  ok  piiniLd  in  iliat  city  was  the  liatracomicmeulda  eTOmro,  8vo.  /» 
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XT  Jamtantf  MCCCCLXX.  4thly.  Alexander  Bencdlci>  who 
publiihed  an  edition  of  Pliny  in  1507,  mentions  Spiral  edition  as  the 
i  had  there  been  one  at  Verona  in  1468,  it  is  not  likely  that  one  who 
i  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  especially  as  the  nature 

1  of  his  work  necessarily  led  him  to  consider  what  preceding  editors  had  done. 

!  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  no  such  edition  as  that  of  1468  ever  ex- 
i  iited”  Vol.  V,  pp.  ‘234,  235. 

I  V.  Critical  and  Philological  Works.  The  books  of  this 
1  class  which  ;ire  enumerated  in  the  dictionarv  are  nianv  ;  but, 

P  on  the  whole,  this  department  of  literary  indiistiy  is  not  treat- 
jj  ed  in  a  int'inner  corresponding  to  its  importance.  If  we  except 
Ij  the  philological  articles  which  relate  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
I  languages,  and  those  which  have  been  above  referred  to,  nndep 
ul  the  heail  of  biblical  criticism,  there  is  a  disproportionate  re- 
Ip  serve  on  the  distinguishing  characters  of  works  in  this  class. 

I  While  many  booKs,  wliose  only  recommendation  is  their 
p  scarceness,  are  accurately  described,  wo  must  complain  when 
p  we  see  those  valuable  works,  a  familiar  acipiaintance  with 
I  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  sound  learn- 
I  ing,  omitted,  or  passed  oH'  by  a  bare  epitome  of  their  titles, 
jr  For  example;  of  Isaac  Casaubon  only  the  posthumous  epistles 
I  are  mentioned,  in  connection  with  those  of  his  son  Meric, 

I  and  these  w’ithont  any  biographical  or  critical  notice ; — Hooge- 
I  veen’s  Ihctrina  Particnlaruniy  and  the  Etyynologicum  and 
I  Analog ia  oi  Lennep,  Valckenacr,  and  Scheide,  appear  only 
I  under  .the  most  brief  and  scanty  abridgement  of  their  titles;— 

I  ajjiinilar  defect  is  seen  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Into 
I  Professor  Gesner,  two  of  whose  works  are  assigned  to  C’onrad 

•  I  G.  the  naturalist  of  the  16th  century;  and  the  following  ec- 
I  lehrated  names  in  classical  criticism  and  piiilology  are  not 
||  mentioned  in  the  alphabetical  scries,  though  many  of  them, 

^  ||  k  is  true,  necessarily  occur  under  other  aniclcs,  —  Bentley^ 

I  Daii'cs,  MartfiiSy  Vigerus^  DwariuSy  BiihnkemiiSy  J.  Alhertiy 
i!  Eoskcy  Borhecky  Koeriy  Ifcyncy  cum  aliis  quamplvrimis. 
n  II  VI.  'rheological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  In  enumerat- 
^  i'l  stud  describing  the  monuments  of  the  miserable  divinity 
I,  Ij  ifid  inetapjiy.sics  of  the  middle  ages,  tl»e  volumes  on  our  table 
a  j!  are  suflicieutly  copious.  Alexander  ah  Ales,  the  Irrefragable 
1.  ij  I^octor,  and  the  Father  of  the  Schoolmen;  St.  Tliomas  Aqui- 
^  1 5  nas,  the  Angolic  Doctor;  St.  Honaventure,  t!ie  Seraphic  Doc- 
^  [}!  l^r;  ^Vh^lrer  Hurley,  the  Plain  i)or:tor ;  ^^gidiusof  Home,  the 

*  Ij  most  Solid  Doctor:  Peter  Lombard,  Master  of  Sentences; 

ji  Peter  ('omestor,  Master  of  Histories; - with  a  goodly  com- 

^  ii  pany  of  their  most  acute  and  profound,  most  gTav<'  and  sad^ 
h  pnpils  and  imitators,  are  all  duly  honoured  in  the  Bibliogra:>ht- 
.g  !  cal  Dictionary.  W’e  find  no  fault  with  this.  Lot  each  ot  the 
ff.  Ij  solemn  triflcrs  enjov  hLs  leaden  chair,  and  hi  crowfi  of  yew  and 
i|  P^i’pics.  Bqt  wc  i’ccl  much  surprise  and  regretj  hut  the  uu- 
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thor  should  have  neglected  so  many  roost  valuable  theologidl 
writers,  British  and  foreign,  which  his  plan  apparently  includ* 
ed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them,  but  a  considerable 
list  might  be  formed  from  Owen  and  Baxter,  down  to  Stapfer 
and  the  Michaelises,  of  useful  and  important  books  of  this  des¬ 
cription,  which  are  wholly  overlooked.  Some,  also,  of  the 
Knnonstrant  divines  are  equally  excluded,  as  Vossius,  Episco- 
pias,  Tilenus,  Vorstius,  and  Limborch  (the  Theologxa,)  The 
vest  books,  we  might  certainly  expect  to  find  inserted,  both 
in  the  fheologicaly  and,' as  wc  have  mentioned  above,  in  the 
grammatical  class.  So  far,  however,  as  the  author’s  more  par¬ 
ticular  design  extended,  namely,  in  enumerating  the  Apostoli¬ 
cal  Fathers,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  schoolmen,  down  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  greatly 
surpasses  any  list  yet  compiled,  both  for  completeness  and 
detail. 

VII.  Modern  Latin  Poetry j  History y  Science y  and  General 
Literature^ — I'his  departmeut  is  executed  with  superior  iniel- 
ligcncc  and  accuracy,  es|>ecially  with  respect  to  tne  works  of 
the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  The  reader  will  find  ground  for 
this  commendation  in  the  articles,  Fiday  Sannazariusy  Politkny 
Picas  Miranduluy  Thuanus,  Ixayy  Linmens ;  and  many  besides. 

VIII.  Books  raluablc  only  for  their  scarceness y  though  not 
among  the  early  printed, — To  books  of  this  description,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  sufliriently  attentive,  and  his  accounts  of  them 
are  verv  accurate.  He  also  is  intitlcd  to  our  esteem,  for  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  that  folly  and  pride,  w  hich  authors  or  publishers 
have  manifested,  in  destroying  valuable  copper^plates  after  very 
few  impressions  had  been  taken,  and  printing  editions  of  an  ex- 
cessively  small  number.  For  our  consolation,  however,  such 
books  and  |)latcs  are.  in  general  worthy  of  very  little  consider¬ 
ation,  except  for  their  external  beauty,  or  for  their  rarity  thus 
disgracefully  secured. 

IX.  Biographical  Notices  and  Anecdotes^ — ^These  are  neces¬ 
sarily  shofijhut  they  arc  numerous,  evidently  the  fruits  of  ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  and  presenting  many  curious  traits  of  literary 
history. 

As  a,  specimen  w  c  extract  the  account  of  Scapula,  in  which, 
hy  the  bye,  wc  could  wish  the  various  editions  had  been  appro¬ 
priately  characterized. 

‘  .Toannis  Scapulae  Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum^  fol.  Lugd.  Bat-  Eliw. 
1652.  Bdiu  o^/.— This  book  is  now  become  very  scarce,  and  sells  some* 
times  as  high  as  5f.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1580,  and  h** 
been  ofun  ripubJished  since.  Though  the  history  of  this  w'ork  iss  jlb' 
grace  to  literature,  yet  it  should  be  more  generally  known,  that  neferw** 
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conduct  of  the  compiler  may  meet  with  the  execration  it  ments,  and 
Others  be  prevented  from  following  his  iniquitous  steps.  ““ 

«  Jokn  Scapula  having  iinishedhis  studies  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
csTtie  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  by  Henry  Stephens  in  correcting  and 
regulating  the  press  during  the  time  the  celebrated  Thesaums  Graca  Lingua 
j  was  printing.  Scapula,  who  was  a  good  scholar,  soon  perceived  thu  a 
I  judicious  abridgement  of  the  Theeaurus  would  in  all  likelihood  have  an  ex« 

I  tensive  sale :  prompted  by  his  baseness,  avarice,  and  dishonesty,  he  extract* 

!  ed  privately  from  the  sheeta  of  this  great  work  what  he  judged  of  greaUH 
me,  and  most  within  the  reach  of  common  students  ^  and  without  com- 
I  nuioicating  a  tittle  to  his  excellent  employer,  he  composed  his  Lexicon  of 
those  extracts,  and  thus  made  a  private  gain  of  his  master's  labour.  The 
work  being  excellent  in  its  kind,  (no  wonder,  it  was  the  jewels  taken  out  of 
I  the  Thesaurus)  and  being  much  cheaper  than  that  of  Stephens,  had  a  great 
tale,  and  the  I'hcf^aurus  lay  on  tiie  hands  of  its  author.  Ky  this  Ste^mens 
was  reduced  to  beggary,  and  his  family  ruined.  Hear  him  complain  of  thi4 
io  the  following  verses  ;  vers.'s  which  no  scholar  can  ever  read  without  exe¬ 
crating  tlie  memory  of  Scapula^  and  deploring  the  bad  fortune  of  Stephens* 

<  Thesauri  momento  alii  ditantque  beantque, 

Et  faciunt  Crasum,  qui  prior  Irus  erat. 

At  Thesaurus  me  hie  ex  divite  fecit  egenum, 

Et  facit  ut  juvencm  ruga  senilis  aret. 

•  Abstractedly  considered  from  the  above  circumstance,  the  Lexicon  is  a 
work  of  uncommon  utility,  and  the  Elzevir  edition  is  beyond  all  compari¬ 
son  preferable  to  all  others,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  paper ^ 
the  beauty  of  the  (y/kr,  and  the  great  grammatical  and  typographical  cor. 
rectness  of  the  work.  Some  copies  of  this  edition  have  the  Following  im¬ 
print  in  the  title,  Lendinl,  impensit  Josux  Kirkton  5c  Samuelis  Thompson, 
1652,  but  it  is  the  genuine  Elzevir  edition  :  the  reason  of  the  change  waa 
tills— Messrs.  Kirkton  and  Thompson  agreeing  with  the  Leydrn  proprie¬ 
tors  to  take  a  considerable  number  of  copies,  in  each  of  these  the  variation 
above-mentioned  was  inserted.  At  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  In¬ 
dex,  the  reader  will  find  the  place  where,  and  the  persons  by  whom  thia 
invaluable  edition  was  published  ;  but  were  tliis  lacking,  the  work  would 
filiate  itself  on  the  incomparable  Elzevirs.*'  Voi.  iv.  pp.  258 — 260. 

The  contents  of  the  Supplemental  Volumes  will  be  found 
very  serviceable,  especially  to  English  readers,  and  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  Bibliography. 
The  Account  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Classics  and 
the  Fathers,  is  very  full,  and  possesses  unquestionable  evidences 
of  laborious  diligence  and  care.  The  author  informs  us,  that 
had  he  foreseen  the  difHculties  of  this  part  of  his  engagement, 
he  would  certainly  never  have  promised  the  execution  of  it. 

But  his  word  being  pledged  to  the  public,  lie  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  task  which  promised  little  but  labour  aud  vexation, 
to  his  materials  were  scanty,  and  his  information  often  uncer- 
^in  and  precarious.  As  it  is  properly  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
on  this  plan,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  immaculate,  though  so 
Dnicli  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  so.”  Prtf*  to  the  inppl. 
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Nolwitbstandinjij  these  discouragements,  the  author  has  per¬ 
formed  his  task  in  a  manner  that  does  him  great  honour.  The 
numerous  articles  are  correctly  designated;  and  the  criticti 
judgements,  frequently  interposed,  are  more  definite,  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  appropriate,  ‘  than  in  many  instances  which  occur  in 
tlic  preceding  volumes.  To  the  Catalogue,  of  works  in  Arabic 
and  Persian  Literature,  \vc  have  before  adverted. 

In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of ‘Oral  Language  and 
Alphabetical  Characters,  the  former  is  referred  to  Divine  influ¬ 
ence,  at  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  latter  to  Divine  commu¬ 
nication,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Mascs.  The  same  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  origin  of  alphabetical  writing  has  been  adopted 
by  many ;  and  it  was  ver}’  learnedly  maintained  in  an  Essay  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  published  in  the  Manchester  Tiam- 
aciioiis.  Our  author,  however,  does  not  notice  the  difiiculties  at¬ 
tending  the  hypothesis  ;  nor  the  prcsumiuions,  both  frorntradi. 
tionary  history  and  from  probability,  in  favour  of  a  higher  anti- 
licjuity,  not  only  for  symbolical,  but  for  alphabetical  characters. 

The  short  History  of  the  Origin  of  Printing,  and  of  its  first 
Inventors,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Abb6  Boni,  vindicates  tlie 
rights  of  Gutenbergs  the  father  of  the  art,  and  thus  ascribes  die 
hoTjours  of  the  invention. 

*  I'o  John  Gutenberg,  because  inventor  of  xylografthic  printing,  and 
because  towards  1140  he  first  printed  with  letters  cai  ved  in  woodeii  tablef, 
and  afterwards  with  moveable  types  cut  in  wood ; — to  John  Mentel,  the 
acknowledged  inventor  of  Calcografihy^  (or  that  of  moveable  characters 
cut  in  metal,  not  founded)  about  the  year  1457  ; — to  Peter  Schxffer,  in¬ 
ventor  of  typography,  or  moveable  types  of  metal  cast  in  moulds,  in  1159, 
cnc  of  the  seivants  of  John  Fust,  who  to  reward  him  for  the  discovery, 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage and  finally  to  Jenson,  the  perieclor, 
and  teacher  of  these  arts  to  the  Italians  in  1461.' 

Idle  time  at  which  the  art  was  introduced  into  Italy,  where  it 
arose  to  such  high  perfection,  is  largely  discussed.  In  this 
discussion,  tire  auilior  enters  into  the  controversy  on  the  famous 
jXcvr  Puellarum^  the  verity  of  whose  date  he  cogently  de¬ 
fends. — Next  follows  a  Catalogue  of  Authors  and  their  UorkSs 
u>ho  have  illustrated  the  History  of  Literatures  Chronology ^  Bih- 
.  liogranln/s  and  Typography,  This  is  an  admirable  and  most 
us^  fill  11  1,  replete  with  information  and  criticism. 

I'he  large,  alphabetical  IMt  of  Cities ^  with  their  modem 
names,  in  whieli  printing  was  practised  from  its  invention  till 
the  c*iul  of  the  15th  eentury,  furnishes  also  the  titles  of  the  first 
work  ])rinte4l  in  each  place,  the  name  of  the  printer,  and  some 
account  of  his  eontt  iiiporaries  and  successors  in  the  same  pm- 
fession.  This  is  a  valuable,  and  we  think  wholly  original  in¬ 
dex.  Without  such  a  guide,  many  a  student  in  bibliogmp]'.^ 
must  bo  at  a  loss  to  discover,  that  llaJnt(C  vcl  Codania^  0^ 
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ianij  Ar^cntcratij  Xorviotnagiiy  Ulyssipotic^  signified  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Orleans,  Strasbnrg,  Niineguen,  and  Lisbon.  We  can 
etsilv  imagine  that  this  list  must  have  occasionL'd  the  compiler 
a  groat  deal  of  trouble.  The  I^issay  on  Bibliography  will  be 
u»efij  as  an  elementary  introduction,  but  is  too  concise  and  ge¬ 
neral  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  lK)oks.  It  includes  a  good  .account  of 
the  circumstances  producing  or  relative  rarity  of  biblio¬ 

graphical  articles. 

Our  author  next  enters  largely  into  the  art  of  classifying  the 
contents  of  a  large  library ;  and  he  proposes,  at  ample  length, 
several  plans  for  that  purpose.  These  are  principally  taKeii 
from  the  F*rench  Bibliographers  and  Kneyelopedists,  and 
each  may  he  regarded  asa  'rablet  of  Human  Knowledge.  Some 
of  the  subdivisions  in  .the^ie  systems  are  injudicious,  and  others 
arc  necessarily  superseded  by  ibc  progress  of  •cieiuitic  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  Archa'ological  and  Chronological  Tables,  which  con¬ 
clude  this  comprehensive  work,  have  been  described  in  our  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  title  ;  their  usefulness  must  be  sufbciently  obvious. 
The  comparative  table  of  Mohammedan  with  Christian  years, 
sliich  is  carried  down  two  or  three  centuries  lower  than  llich- 
arcUon’s  and  Greaves’s,  will  be  very  convenient  for  collectors 
and 'students  of  orienial  literature.,  whose  advantage  the  edi¬ 
tor  seems  uniformly  to  have  Considered. 

1'hese  voliuues  are  disfigured  by  numerous  typograpliical 
errors,  particularly  in  names  and  titles  ;  and  some  of  them 
quite  pervert  ana  obscure  the  sense.  •  The  author  is  not 
chargeable  with  these  mistakes,  lie  fully  apoK>gizes  for  them 
hy  informing  ns,  that  the  work  was  printed  chielly  at  diirercnt 
provincial  presses,  and  under  circumstances  wliich  often  did 
n(»t  admit  of  his  correcting  tlie  sheets;  and,  in  fact,  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  we  could  not  otherwise  withhold,  are  obviated  by 
the  intimation,  that  a  tabic  of  Kvrafa  for  the  whole  work  will  be 
prepared  for  the  public.  In  many  places  tlie  style  has  a  quaint 
and  unfinished  aj)pcarance,  evicfcntly  the  result  of  haste  and 
colloquial  habits. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  cltaractor  of  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  which  claims  our  warmest  approbation.  T’his  it 
the  constant  regard  wliich  it  pays  to  the  word  cfGod,  anil  the 
/reqnent  occurrence  of  appiopriaie  and  forcih.e  Christian 
sentiment. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  must  congratulate  collertors  and  hiblio- 
gniphical  students  in  general,  nuon  the  completion  of  so  im¬ 
portant  and  laborious  a  performance.  It  denMinded  stores  of 
learning  which  are  nut  frcqucnlly  to  be  met  witli ;  and  still  less 
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frequently  in  combination  with  the  requisite  industry,  penefe« 
ranee,  and  opportunities. 

We  have  tne  authority  of  public  advertisements  for  ascribinj^ 
this  work  to  a  p:cntleinan,  well  known  for  his  various  learning 
and  cstimalde  character,  and  to  whom  the  Christian  anc}  the 
literary  public,  on  other  accounts,  owes  no  incon.sidcraUe 
obligations, — the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke.  Considering  the  ample 
proofs  before  the  world,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  literary 
leisure,  we  deem  tlic  present  work  not  less  honourable  to  his 
diligence,  than  to  his  erudition. 

Art.  VII.  lectures  on  the  AcU  of  tiu  Ahoitles^  delivered  in  the  Pariih 
Church  of  Stockton  upon  Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the  Years  1803,  ISOk 
1HU5,  and  ISOS.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Redmarshal,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  2  Vols.  pp.  840. 
Price  14s.  Rmngton.  1807. 

J^XPOSITION  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  it  is  believed,  was 
the  lirst  kind  of  preaching  in  tlie  Christian  Church  ;  and 
it  is  in  some  resj)ccts  the  best.  What  is  so  valuable  to  a  con* 
gregiition,  as  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God  ?  and  wliat  can  be  more  conducive  to  their  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  reading  it  ?  W'hen  a  preacher  usually 
makes  his  text  serve  only  for  a  motto  to  the  discourse,  he  has 
entered  on  a  wrong  path,  wdiich  will  never  lead  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers.  Ministers  who  investigate  thoroughly  the 
meaning  of  tlie  verse  which  they  have  chosen,  and  judiciously 
deduce  from  it  the  <l()ctrines  and  duties  which  it  reveals  and 
enforces,  are  men  of  a  higher  class.  Rut  still  there  is  a  great 
defect,  unless  exposition  form  a  part  of  their  ministrations. 
I'heir  hearers  know  the  meaning  of  particular  passages  of  the 
Bible,  and  understand  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
yet  without  perceiving  that  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
divine  word,  to  whieli  exposition  would  have  directed  their 
Hitcnlion.  An  E])istle,  for  example,  conveys  instruction,  not 
merely  by  the  doctrine  in  each  vei*se  separately  considered, 
but  hy  the  connection,  the  scope,  the  situation  of  the  writer, 
or  ol  the  persons  whom  head  dresses,  and  by  various  other 
circumstances,  to  wliich  none  but  the  expositor  can  with 
propriety  advert.  And  wliile  he  performs  .his  office  with 
al)ilih',  the.  peo]>le  perceive  the  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  clearer  liglit,  and  feel,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  the  power  of  tlie  truth  more  forcibly  upon  their 
hearts. 

In  Scotland,  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  has  alwap  been 
a  part  of  the  public  scn'icc,  both  in  tlie  Established  Church, 
and  among  tliose  w  ho  have  .separated  from  it ;  and  it  may  be 
con#idcicd  as  one  of  the  means  of  that  superior  measure  of 
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religious  knowledge,  which  the  labouring  classes  of  the  cnm^ 
muuity,  in  that  part  of  tlie  empire,  unquestionably  p  ossess.  In 
England,  for  a  century  past,  this  exercise  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  neglectcit,  both  in  the  Kstablishnient  and  among  the 
Disscntei's.  It  appears  to  liave  been  the  constant  practice  of 
the  excellent  Matthew  Henry;  and  how  well  lie  was  qualified  for 
the  otfice,  his  unequalled  commeuiary  furnishes  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  proof.  Among  Independents,  when  the  Scripture  was 
read  in  public,  the  minister  generally  accompanied  it  with 
exposition ;  but  as  it  was  regarded  only  as  an  inferior  and 
adscititious  part  of  the  service,  the  sermon  being  the  principal 
object,  suiKcient  attention  was  not  paid  to  give  it  due  extent, 
and  full  eifect 

In  the  Established  Church,  it  has  never  been  a  common 
practice  ;  but  as  this  is  an  age  of  improvement,  there  may  still 
be  a  hope  of  its  becoming  fashionable.  All  tlie  influence 
which  our  recommendation  can  give,  we  are  anxious  to 
employ  in  its  behalf ;  and  we  should  feci  the  sincerest  lieliolit 
to  find  that  it  was  admitted  into  general  use,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  public  services  of  the  Lord’s  Day  ;  because  we  are 
ai^ured  that  it  would  conduce,  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  to 
diffuse  through  the  country,  to  a  wide  extent,  and  in  the 
purest  form,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  religious  truth. 

One  caution,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest.  Many  per¬ 
sons  consider  exposition  as  an  easy  thing;  but  let  it  be  rc« 
meitibered,  that  the  preacher  who  makes  it  easy  to  himself, 
makes  it  good  for  nothing  to  the  congregation.  In  order  to 
perform  this  duty  properly  and  profitiu)ly,  there  must  be 
study,  vigorous  application,  and  extensive  reading.  And  then, 
while  the  people  are  greatly  edified,  the  preacher  himself  will 
gain  more  instruction  tlian  any  other  public  exercise  can 
lumish  him.  By  a  habit  of  serious  attention  to  every  phrase  and 
every  word,  to  the  scope  and  tlie  connection,  the  design  and 
the  circumstances,  of  every  passage  in  the  sacred  hooks,  he 
attains  an  accuracy  of  view,  a  distiuctucss  of  knowledge,  and 
fc  depth  of  understanding,  which  those  wlio  have  spent  all  their 
days  in  discoursing  from  insulated  texts,  must  not  usually  ex¬ 
pect  to  possess. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Brewster’s  volumes, 
which  contain  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
portion  of  sacred  writ  ha.s  scarcely  had  its  share  of  comnienta. 
^ors.  Lvnhorchy  an  acute  and  learned  'man  among  the  Dutch 
Remonstrants,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  tliat  have  written 
'ipon  it.  The  Commentary  of  Du  Veil  \s  more  remarkable  as 
die  production  of  a  converted  Jew,  than  for  its  intrinsic  worth  ; 
though  it  is  not  without  its  use.  In  Cradock*s  “  Apostolical 
History,”  the  Biblical  student  will  find  a  great  variety  of 
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judicious  remarks :  nor  should  the  precious  labours  of  the 
Lischtf(H)t  on  the  subject  be  fori;otten.  Bntson,  more 
eminent  for  patient  industry  than  for  genius,  throws  much 
light  on  the  historical  part  of  the  hook.  Four  volumes  of 
hermons  by  L.e  Faiichfu)\  a  French  Protestant  minister  of 
the  !7ih  century,  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  of  the 
best  commentaries,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  do  not  reach 
beyond  the  12th  chapter.  Bisroe\s  Discourses  on  Uic  Acts 
an!  extensively  known,  and  justly  celebrated.  But  still  it  is‘ 
our  opinion  that  then!  was  room  for  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Bn‘Wbtcr’s  ;  ’and  wc  are  happy  to  see  him  present  the  public 
with  two  volumes  of  expository  sermons.  There  is  little 
criticism  in  the  work  ;  hut  it  is  not  the  worse  for  this.  The 
facts  and  events  are  narrated  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  whom  he  deliveied  them 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  them  as  a  memorial 
of  altachinent,  on  Ids  removal  to  another  charge.  The  re¬ 
flections  which  lie  liberally  intersperses,  arise  naturally  from 
the  subject  ;  they  miglit  sometimes  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  they  are  calculated  to  impress  the 
nistory  elTectuully  on  the  mind,  and  to  render  that  impression 
beneficial.  Mr.  B.  improves  as  he  advances  in  the  work. 
Kovclty,  the  reader  is  not  to  ex'pect  ;  -acuteness  of  remark, 
and  profoundness  of  reasoning  or  obsenation,  are  not  qualities 
which  distinguish  these  volumes;  but  they  will  impart  in¬ 
struction  to  the  general  mass  of  readers,  and  produce  what  is 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

T  he  I.(‘ctures  are  twenty-eight  in  Number  ;  and  in  tlie  Table 
of  Contents,  their  chronological  order  is  expressed  by  a  re- 
fcn*nce  to  the  years  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  of  the  Human 
em])erors. 

Air.  B.’s  manner  of  writing  may  be  perceived  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  : 

‘  Though  “  a  great  and  effectual  door,  (as  St.  Paul  wrilei  to  the 
Corinthians)  had  been  opened  to  him  at  Ephesus,  yet,  he  adds,  there  arc 
many  .'idversaries^  T  he  very  bt  st  days  ot  the  Church  mu5:t  expect  such 
inieiniptions.  The  very  best  of  men  must  look  for  opposition.  No  one 
will  wonder  at  this,  who  knows  the  power  of  the  grand  adversary  of  the 
worl»l,  or  the  reasons  why  he  is  permitted  to  “  go  up  and  down  secldng 
W'hom  he  may  devourf.**  A  violent  Tumult  arose  in  the  City,  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  the  conmlaint  of  Demetrius,  a  maker  of  silver  shrines,  little 
models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  that  pl.ice,  that  his  « mployment  was  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  great  incrc.ase  of  Christian  worshij>|X!i  8.  The  celc- 
Iwity  of  this  great  goddess,  and  tlie  temple  erected  in  honour  of  her  at 
Ephesu^  (considered,  from  its  architecture  and  magnilicence,  as  one  of  the 
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lefen  wonders  of  the  world)  are  well  known ’in  history.  The^e  clrcum- 
itances  are  artfully  dwelt  upon  by  Demetrius,  to  induce  his  fellow -citizens 
to  espouse  his  cause.  Interest,  interest,  in  all  ages,  is  tliat  which  uketh  the 
j»Trate:t  hold  of  the  human  heart ;  yea,  many  stronj^  men  have  been  slam 
ly  it.  “  Sirs  !  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth  ;  besides, 
look  at  your  celebrated  goddess  and  her  temple — both  will  be  despised,  if 
yc  check  not  these  Christians  in  time— their  doctrines  are  spreading  ra- 

ey  throughout  all  Asia.  Who  will  worship  or  visit  the  great  goadcss 
na,  if  these  things  are  suffered  to  go  on  How  often  have  we  seen  this 
deception  practised  ?  How  often  has  religion,  venerable,  divine  religion 
been  made  a  pretext  for  all  kinds  of  enormities  ?  How  often  has  ambition, 
how  often  has  hypocrisy,  fought  under  this  banner  ?  When,  O  !  when,  will . 
that  hour  arrive,  that  this  child  of  Heaven  shall  be  reverenced  for  her  omn 
take!  We  must  wait,  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  for  the  completion  of  all 
God’s  promises.  We  are  referred  by  the  Evangelist  St.  John  to  such  a 
moment  of  supreme  felicity,  when  he  8:iid,  “  1  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven,  saying.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  tlirone,  said,  Be¬ 
hold!  I  make  all  things  nrwV*  VqI.  II.  pp.  136 — 158. 

Wc  are  much  pleased  with  the  distinct  and  scriptural  man¬ 
ner  in  which  our  worthy  author  corrects  an  important  mistake— 
a  mistake  which,  we  have  lately  found  occasion  to  lament, 
some  of  his  brethren  have  ventured  to  sanction. 

*  The  Apostle  bears  witness  to  the  pure  benevolence  of  the  Churches  ^of 
Macedonia,  who,  to  their  power,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  were 
willing  of  themselves,  praying  us,  v/ith  much  intreaty^  that  we  would 
receive  the  gift ;  and  this  they  did,  not  as  we  ho[>cd,  but  first  ^ave 
their  ownselves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  us  by  t^ie  will  of  Godf  'I  his, 
this  is  indeed  uue  charity.  Liberality,  munificence,  generosity,  are  ail 
high  sounding  words,  but  if  a  man  give  not  himself  first  unto  the  Lordf 
his  gifts,  his  alms,  and  his  donations,  return  into  his  bosom  without  a 
blessing. 

‘  ‘  I  mean  not  to'disparage  this  heaven-born  principle  of  charity.  God  U 
l^e,  Christ  is  love.  The  very  soul  of  religion  is  love.  But  men  are  apt 
to  adopt  only  one  branch  of  charity,  and  thus  deceives  themselves  in  the 
perfoimance  of  an  important  duty.  The  favourite  principle  of  the  present 
day  is  benevolence.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  do  much  for  us.  ^nd  so 
undoubtedly  it  will,  W'hen  it  becomes  an  outward  expression,  that  our  whole 
Wy,  and  soul,  and  spirit,  are  devoted  to  God  in  the  purest  sense  of  reli¬ 
gious  adoration.  But  if  our  charitable  contributions,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  are  intended  to  recommend  ourselves,  and  claim  any  merit  whatever 
on  their  own  account,  if  they  have  any  worldly  end  in  view,  or  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  wc  are  very  good,  because  we  are  very  charitable,  ttic  pro¬ 
fessors  of  such  affected  philanthropy  must  be  told,  that  they  have  yet  to 
Iwrn  die  first  elements  of  a  Christian  life.  The  only  way  to  judge  o£  the 
disposition  oi  our  minds,  is  to  try  our  conduct  by  the  Apostle’s  rule— Have 
first  given  ourselves  to  the  Lord  ?  If  wc  have  not,  or  if  we  are  not  dis- 
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poscJ  to  make  this  necessary  and  indispensable  offering  of  our  hearts,  we 
must  be  assured  that  all  other  gifts  are  Tain.  This  alone  is  a  genuine  proof 
of  our  Christianity.  We  may  perform  many  good  works  from  a  variety 
of  motives  afiparentlj^  good,  sometimes  perhaps  arising  from  prudence  of 
mind,  sometimes  from  constitution  of  bo^  ;  but  if  th^  spring  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  religious  dedication  of  onrselTes  to  God*  through  Him 
who  pa'sent.d  himself  as  a  reasonable^  kofy,  and  lively  sacrifice  for  us, 
they  will  not,  tliey  cannot  be  an  acceptable  memorial  before  the  throne  of 
grace.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  176—178. 

Mr.  B.  is  a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  liis  church,  than  he 
has  been  a  lahurtous  student  on  the  subiect  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  various  assertions  on  this  head,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  support  against  a  skilful  antagonist.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  or  discuss  these  tpiestionable 
statements  ;  but  we  must  mention  a  sentence  in  the  first  leaf, 
which  we  wore  obliged  to  desire  our  reader  to  repeat  a  second 
and  a  third  time.  A  veteran  of  our  corps  then  snatched  the 
book  from  his  hands,  hurried  on  his  spectacles,  and  in  ac¬ 
cents  of  astonishment  read  thus :  Christians  “  should  reject 
with  indignation  those  insinuating  temptations,  which  the 
great  deceiver  of  mankind,  under  the  specious,  hut  false  ap¬ 
pearances  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ^  throws  in  their  way;’* 
and,  after  j)ausing  a  moment,  and  knitting  his  aged  brows, 
he  eagerly  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Surely  there  is  not  so  much  of  either 
in  tlic  world,  that  any  one  needs  trouble  himself  to  cry  them 
down !  If  our  commentator  were  transported  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  shut  up  in  the  Seven  Tow^ers  for  three  years.  I’ll 
engage  he  would  come  home  loud  in  the  praises  of  civil  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  if  wc  could  get  him  confined  in  the  Spanish  In- 
ciuiMtion,  to  spend  a  moutli  in  the  affectionate  embraces  of 
the  pincers  and  the  screws,  and  under  the  instructive  discipline 
of  ecclesiastical  torture,  1  have  no  doubt  but  he  woukl  ex¬ 
claim,  when  he  met  us,  on  landing  at  Falmouth,  “  Gentlemen, 
highly  prize  the  religious  freedom  which  you  enjoy  in  this 
happy  island  1  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  blessings  that 
Gou  bestows  on  man.” 


Art.  Vin.  Travels  in  Scotland,  by  an  unusual  Route  ;  with  a  Trip  to  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides  ;  containing  Hints  for  Improvements  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Commerce  ;  with  Characters  and  Anecilotcs.  Embellished 
with  Views  of  striking  Objects,  ani  a  Map  including  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  By  tlic  Rev.  James  Hall,  A.  M.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  640.  IMce 
11.  6s.  Johnson.  1807* 

IT  .is  to  be  presuinc<l  that  most  travellers  design  to  pick  up 
^  something  on  their  road  ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hall’s 
principal  object  was  to  pick  up  stories  and  jokes.  New  or  old, 
funnv  or  flat,  decent  or  smutty,  none  tliat  came  in  his  way, 
teems  to  have  come  amiss.  Vet  be  bad  evidently  no  small 
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stock  of  these  on  hand  before  he  set  out ;  and  therefore  wc  can 
only  account  for  his  tour,  on  the  conjecture,  that,  hv  constant 
use  at  home,  they  had  become  stale ;  and  tliat,  being*  unable  to 
pass  his  time  without  conviviality,  or  to  support  conversation 
without  anecdotes,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trying 
what  every  nook  of  Scotland,  and  its  neighbouring  islands, 
could  supply,  for  the  recruit  of  his  store.  This  speculation 
appears  to  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  resolved  to  turn  it 
to  public,  as  well  as  private  account :  for  which,  however,  we* 
do  not  give  him  much  credit,  because  it  required  no  sacrifice. 
His  new  commodities  certainly  could  not  keep  fresh  a  longer 
time  than  it  would  take  to  print  a  book;  and  therefore  he 
liiight  tell  them  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  as  many  times  as  the 
companies  who  procure  him  as  a  jester  would  listen,  and,  when 
they  would  serve  this  purpose  no  more,  might  sell  thein 
for  twenty-six  shillings,  to  as  many  persons  as  cannot  find  a 
sillier  way  of  wasting  their  money  and  dissipating  their  time. 

Now,  in  (X)mpassion  to  the  miserable  creatures  for  whom  hit 
hook  is  calculated,  we  could  pardon  him  for  publishing  all  the 
rales  that  he  found  along  the  roads  which  he  travelled  ;  but 
when,  in  addition  to  these,  he  recites  so  many  which  he  carried 
thither,  we  really  think  there  is  room  to  complain.  Our 
memory  does  not  enable  us  to  say,  how  many  of  his  anecdotes 
the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  has  derived  from  tlie  rich  compilation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller;  but  we  can  testify  that  a  great  part  of  hU 
collection  has  no  nK>rc  to  do  with  the  author  or  his  journey', 
than  with  the  moon,  or  the  man  in  it.  His  object  seems  ta 
have  been,  by  any  means,  and  by  all  means,  to  make  up  a 
hook.  Of  this  fact,  and  of  the  useful  information  that  they  can 
expect  to  obtain  from  his  performance,  the  reader  may  judge, 
when  we  declare,  that  Mr.  H.  occupies  210  pages,  in  octavo, 
pretty  closely  printed,  with  what  he  saw,  or  beard,  or  regol- 
lecteil  having  seen,  heard,  or  read,  in  travel  ling /ro?;* 
hrg/i  to  Perth y  the  direct  distance  of  which  is  less  than  forty 
miles,  and  as  well  known  as  the  road  from  London  to  Canier- 
hury.  He  has,  indi>ed,  introduced  Stirling,  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
Crief,  into  his  itinerary  ;  but  the  only  purpose  of  this  zig-zag 
route  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  describing  places  and  people 
lormerly  known  by  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
could  aiford  always  to  travel  so  much  at  leisure.  The  greater 
put  of  his  previous  stock  of  information  was  so  improvi- 
deiitly  lavished  at  the  outset,  that,  like  Indians  on  a  scouting 
party,  he  was  nearly  reduced,  for  daily  subsistence,  to  the  game 
that  lie  could  shoots  or  snare ^  during  Uie  remainder  of  his  tour. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  coasting  Scotland  from  Dundee  to 
<’apc  Wrath,  visiting  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebudes,  (or,  as  he 
tajis  them,  in  the  mumpsimns  ftshion,  Hebr/des)  lauding  at  For^ 
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WiUiam,  an<l  travelling  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  much 
less  than  twice  the  space  of  paper  that  he  had  hllecl  between 
the  latter  city  and  Perth  !  Well  did  iEsop  judge,  in  chusing  to 

Ml  more  ra- 
Sy  was  never  ^ 

In  whatever  degree  onr  author  might  be  burdened  till  he 
had  found  means  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  his  old 
jokes,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sort  of  travelTu  g  pro¬ 
vision  with  vvliich  he,  or  his  ponev,  was  encumbered.  We  do 
not  mean  positively  to  asseit,  that  he  had  never  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  any  thing  about  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland  ;  or 
that  he  has  not  occupied  some  pages  of  his  book  with  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  the  subject ;  hut  as  the  circumstances  which  he 
states,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them,  vaiy 
greatly  from  any  f^ood  authority,  we  apprehend  that  he  must 
have  picked  them  iqi,  along  with  his  modern  anecdotes,  on  the 
road. 

The  follovving  is  Mr.  IT.’s account  of  the  Piets : 

•  'Phat  side  of  the  country  was,  for  a  long  tract  of  years,  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Picis  or  Peights,  called  also  Vichts,  Wicks,  or  Wiggani, 
who,  in  comparison  of  the  Cells,  or  Irish  Scots,  inhabiting"  the  inland, 
mountainous  and  western  coasts,  w  ere  a  refined  and  polished  people.  The 
Pictish  empire,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  tliis  magnificent  term,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  w  as  divided  into  two  dominions,  that  of  the  Piets  to  the  south  of  the 
Grampians,  and  that  of  the  Piets  extended  from  the  riv  er  Dee  over  the 
lowlands  of  Al^erdeenshire,  BarnfF,  Murray,  Inverness,  Sutherland  shire, 
Caithness,  and  tlie  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Both  the  northern  and 
fouthv'm  Piets  sprung  from  Scandinavia,  more  particularly  Norway. 

*  The  term  of  Piets,  Peights,  (the  name  by  which  they  arc  called  among 
the  people  of  Scotland,  who  have  a  world  of  traditions  concerning  them  at 
this  day),  Vichts,  Wicks,  and  Wiggans,  all  literally  signify  FiRATts,  or 
ROBBERS.  When  the  king  or  cliief of  any  nortliern  and  maritime  nation  and 
tribe  was  desirous  of  making  provision  for  any  spirited  youth  among  his 
sons,  he  furnished  him  with  a  number  of  ships  and  brave  followers,  and  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  tlx*  ocean,  and  his  own  v^ur  and  fortune.  From  situation, 
the  pc*opIc  of  those  countries  were  fisU  and  navigators.  The  sea  was 
their  natural  element,  to  which  they  ' 4  for  subsistence  and  bettering 
their  condition,  more  than  to  the  land,  i  ncy  made  reciprocal  incursions, 
not  only  into  each  other’s  borders,  but  in  process  of  time,  and  of  courage 
inspired  by  successful  adventure,  into  Scotland,  England,  Belgium,  and  the 
shores  of  Aquitaine.  Passing  up  the  Rhine,  the  Garonne,  and  other  riven 
in  Germany  and  Gaul,  they  planted  colonies  in  all  these  regions  ;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  under  their  Wicks,  or  Wiggans  ;  in  Ireland  and  Aquitaine,  undet 
tlieir  Tiiagens,  or  Tlianes  ;  and,  nnally,  after  various  predatory  irruptions,  j 
even  into  Italy,  and  under  live  names  of  Cimbri,  Tcutones,  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Vandals,  they  overturned  and  totally  annihilated  the  Western  Roman 
Empire.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  33. 

In  ibis  pussagt',  the  author  has  indeed  wrought  great  mar¬ 
vels.  He  lias  settled  iho  hiiherio  unceriuiu  etviiioloirv  of  the 


carry  the  hia*iul-w allot  on  a  jinirney :  liow'  inui 
pidly  a  trav  eiior  may  idvar.eo  as  his  budget  eniptU 
more  strikinglv  domonsi rated  than  by  Mr.  Hall. 
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Piets,  he  has  defined  the  limits  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Piets,  he  has  siievvn  that  instead  of  being  an  obsc!iire' colony, 
limited  to  what  he  magniticently  terms  the  Pictish  empire  (in 
the  North  of  Scotland),  ilie  Piets  were  really  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  nations  of  Karope,  and  a  great  part  of  Aslial  'That 
we  do  not  ascribe  too  much  to  Mr.  H.’s  prowess  in  the  latter 
respect,  we  have  only  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  llmus 
were  Tatars,  totally  dillerent  from  Cimbri  or  'reutones,  from 
Goths  or  N^indals,  and  even  from  all  the  Sclavonic  nations  : 
and  that  all  modern  Kurope  is  roferred  to  the  Piets  for 
their  common  ancestry,  will  he  evident  from  comparing  the 
former  with  tlic  following  passage. 

'  The  Celts,  it  is  supposed,  originated,  as  well  as  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  from  the  antient  Scythia,though  at  an  earlier  period;  but  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  change  of  circumstances  and  situation,  a  very 
material  difference  took  place  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  nations. 
Both  retained  the  warlike  spirit.  But  the  Goths  made  war  with  more  cx- 
tcrtplve  views,  and  on  a  greater  scale.  The  Gauls  mingled  a  turn  for  war 
with  pastoral  occupations  ;  the  Goths  with  naval.  The  Goths,  capable  of 
regular  industry,  advanced  considerably  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic'  !  arts :  the  Celts,  light,  fickle,  and  impatient  ot  labour,  were 
greatly  behind  the  Goths  in  these  resjK'cts.  The  inability  and  sloth  of  tl'.« 
antient  Gauls  was  proverbial  even  among  the  Germans.  The  inhabitints 
of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 'the  islands  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  are  ;dl  of 
Celtic  origin.*  pp.  SI, 

If  tbc  Gotlis  and  Vandals  were  Piets,  if  the  Celts  origi¬ 
nated  from  tbc  same  rjuarrrr,  if  the  W  clcli,  Irish,  and  Higli- 
iamlers,  are  Cells,  and  if  all  Kuropc,  'I'urkcy  e.\ce{)led,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Gotlis,  Vandals,  and  Celts,  then  all  Knropcans  aro 
Piets.  Wc  believe  the  of  all  this  to  be  very  near 

the  truth.  'Flic  appellation  of  Piets  was  given  by  tiie  Romans 
lo  other  inhabitants  of  Norlli  Britain,  beside  the  C?ah‘(lonians. 
The  Xorthern  I^icts  were  apparently  those  colonists  from  Ire¬ 
land,  who  possessed  tbc  Hebmlcs,  and  the  north-western  parts 
nf  Scotland,  many  ages  before  the  Dalriads  occupied  Ar- 
gyle.  Tbc  Southeni  Piets  appear  to  have  been  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  from  whom  the  modern  Lowlaiulers  have  descended ; 
and  they  originally  came  from  Germany.  Following  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Romans,  they  occupied  the  sontlicrn  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  leaving  the  Grampian  Hills  to  tlieir  northern  allies; 
'vitli  whom  Uiey  became  united,  under  one  government,  in  the 
fiflii  century;  and  being  joined  by  the  Dalriads  in  tin*,  rvnlii, 
farmed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  According  to  Mr.  H.  the 
Gaelic,  or  Erse  language,  is  (won  now  spoken,  not  only 
througliont  the  Highlands  and  tne  Hebndes,  hut  even  from 
Crieff,  in  the  Lowlands  near  Perth,  to  Cape  W  rath,  the  north- 
w  extern  extreme  of  Britain ;  that  is,  over  more  than  half  of 
VoL.  111.  Kk 
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modern  Srotlantl.  That  the  Dalriails,  who  were  not  finally 
established  in  Arcrvlc  till  the  sixth  centitry,  shouhl  have  beeii 
i*apahke  of  extending  their  lanp;uap^e  throuj^h  so  great  a  space, 

(and  its  ancient  limits  were  €?vidently  much  wider)  is  a  sup¬ 
position  which  needs  only  to  he  considered,  in  order  to  be  re-  | 
lected.  The  ancient  British  records,  pnblisiied  in  tlie  Arclur-  1 
ologv  of  Wales,  demonsirate,  that  the  Irisli  iirst  settled  in  j 
Scotland,  before  the  Belgnc  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  j 
Britain  ;  that  is,  long  before  the  Homans  visited  our  island.  j 
If  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlandcrs  of  Scotland  can  be 
regarded  as  the  same  nation,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred, 
tliat  there  is  but  one  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  no 
two  nations  can  be  named,  which,  after  having  so  long  been 
intimately  connected,  dift'er  more  strikingly  from  each  other. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  WeTch  and  the  English. 
The  W'cleh,  the  Highlanders,  and  tlie  Irish,  are  obviously  of 
one  original  nation  *,  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  Lowlanuersj 
of  another.  Thi;  forn.or,  however,  were  not  Celts.  I'hey  were  I 
Iherians,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Straho  ; 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  the  Iherians  were  of  a  distinct 
•ation  from  the  Celts.  I'he  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  | 
Belg:r,  were  of  the  same  nation  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  Italy,  I 
and  Spain  ;  the  Britons,  the  Aquitanians,  the  Canlahri  Conisci 
of  Straho,  and  the  Cijnesn  of  Herodotus,  were  Iherians,  wl»o  j 
])asse«l  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  thence,  to  (>aiil  and  Britain,  j 

The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  German 
tribes  of  the  fiftii  century,  dilVered  little  from  that  of  the  om- 
innporajy  Goths  in  Mtrsiu,  or  from  the  viodcrn  German  lan- 
piagif.  Tlie  real  Celts^  of  whom  the  ancient  Germans  wore  a 
hranch,  ought,  therefore,  to  he  considered  as  a  GV//V,  or  TlirJf- 
eian  people  ;  wox,  as  Scythians^  whom  Herodotus  distingtiishes 
from  tiie  I'hracians,  ami  asserts  to  have  been  correlative  with 
the  Sannatvms,  'The  latter  are  acknouledged  to  have  Ik’oii 
the  progenitors  of  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  Europe  ;  which, 
therefore,  must  he  regarded  as  the  modern  representatives  of 
tie  Scythians. 

We  should  not  have  blamed  Mr.  H.  had  he  merely  fallen 
into  common  errors  :  hut  as  he  has  thought  it  proper  to  turn 
all  Europeans  into  Piets,  it  became  necessary  for  ns  to  intimate 
u'hothey  were.  It  would,  ho\^’ever,  be  less  remarkable,  that  he 
slkiuld  be  mistaken  about  the  origin  of  the  I^icts,  (in  which  the 
most  opposite  o))inions  have  been  held)  than  that  he  should 
lay  to  tlic  charge  of  the the  ravages*  committed  in  thf 
North  of  Scotland  by  the  in  the  ninth  century,  tf 

tlikt  error  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  precedent.  In  like  man- 
BLT  he  calls  tlie  Xorsf^  the  Danish  language,  although  the 
foimt^r  much  more  iicrarlv  rescuibles  the  Swedish  :  the  Daiiidi 
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bcinfif  a  medium  between  these  and  tlie  lower  German  dialects* 
After  p^uainp^  Mr.  H.’s  volumes,  we  wore  a  little  surprised, 
on  recurring  to  the  title  page,  to  find  that  it  announced  his 
“hints  for  improvements  in  agriculture  and  commerce.”  The 
torrent  of  his  anecdotes  of  men,  w’omen,  children,  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  vegetables,  &c.  had  carried  us  on  so  rapidly,  that 
his  “  hints”  on  other  subjects  had  escaped  our  observation. 
But  on  a  diligent  search,  we  found  to  our  shame,  that  wc  had 
overlooked  the  following  im|>ortant  article,  which  occurs  at 
the  Carron  man n factor)". 

«  And  here  1  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprize,  that,  amidst  the  van 
fariety  of  useful  and  tremendous  implements,  that  are  made  here,  1  found 
scarcely  any  iron  windows.  In  Scotland,  as  the  hou^jos  are  generally  built 
of  stone,  and  require  three  or  four  sets  of  new  windows  U  tore  the  walla 
tumble  down,  would  it  not  be  economical,  as  well  as  elegant,  to  have 
windows  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  ?  They  could  be  painted  any  colour* 
The  frames  with  care  might  last  for  ages,  and  the  weight  of  the  sashes,  or 
moving  parts,  could  be  counter-balanced  by  the  weights  attached  ta 
them.'  p.  4, 

If  the  former  part  of  the  next  extract  be  a  little  ohscurey  it  id 
Only  what  “  hints”  are  liable  to  be.  The  latter  part,  on 
contrary,  is  so  broady  as  to  remind  us  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew^ 
who  once  said  to  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  “  As  1  live,  Gen-* 
liemen,  ye’re  a’  a  pack  o’  rascals  ! — 1  mean  it  as  a 

*  There,  no  doubt,  must  be  different  ranks  in  society,  and  every  attcntloa 
Is  due  to  the  great  and  the  good  ;  but  how  far  they  ought  to  ask  such  a 
fkvour,  and  It  is  prudent  for  thousands,  in  compliance  with  their  request^ 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  to  go  miles  about,  when  a  nearer  and 
more  direct  line  road  lies  through  a  great  man’s  parks,  1  leave  others  to 
judge.  It  is  shameful,  it  is  unfeeling,  in  a  great  man,  because  he  has  a  few 
deer  and  dogs  he  is  fond  of,  to  sit  like  an  Indian  nabob,  or  a  iipanish  don» 
and  see,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  thousands  go  miles  about,  that 
be  ami  his  pampered  domestics  may  not  be  disturbed.”  pp.  44,  45. 

Another  among  tli«sc  precious  hints  is,  that  Edinburgh 
Castle  guns  should  “  cease  firing,”  for  fear  of  frightening  tnc 
fish  ! 

In  short,  wc  find  the  improvements  suggested  by  Mr.  H. 
(notwithstanding  their  incalculable  utility)  too  numerous  to  be 
extracted  for  public  benefit,  and  are  only  surprised  that  subjects 
ofsucli  striking  importance  should  have  been  unnoticed  by  uji 
i^tthe  first  glance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Uial  authors  will  not  fail, 
alter  iris  example,  to  give  us  a  hinty  in  the  title  page,  of  such 
parts  of  their  works  iis  they  deem  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention, 
we  should  certainly  no  more  have  found  out  the  Caledonian 
Canal  in  Mr.  H.’s  map,  if  he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  Iris  title 
page,  than  his  hints  for  iinprovcinenls  :  and  intleed,  with  this 
assistaticc,  wc  arc  uiiable  to  distiimukilt  the  Canal  from  Loeb 
Ness. 
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I'he  riot's^  wiiich  are  likewise  indicated  by  the  title,  could 
not,  however,  liave  escaped  our  notice,  oven  without  that  in¬ 
formation.  'riiey  are  twenty-hve  iienumber,  and  having  for-  ' 
inerly  been  published,  were  alloweil  by  the  ])ruprietor  to  be 
used  for  the  einbellishment  otMr.  H.’swork.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  are  not  accompanied  by  adequate  descrip¬ 
tions.  Hut  it  is  far  otherwise  with  s(»nie  engravings  tliat  iUus. 
tratc  the  author's  anecdotes  of  Ids  friends,  or  liis  friends' 
friends ;  and  stime  scenes,  to  which  be  says,  he  was  an  evo 
witness.  As  these  are  chieily  not  of  the  most  ilelicate  kind, 
we  tliink  that  they  were  fit  neither  for  the  pen  nor  the  pencil.* 
'I'ogive.a  pr<»pcr  specimen  of  this  sitigular  peidoniianct*,  wo' 
should  cNtract  some  of  the  stories  of  which  it  cbieilv  cfuisists : 
but  as  most  of  these  belong  to  the  chronicle,  we  could 

not  nish  (even  were  their  accuracy  unquestionable)  to  obtrude 
them  on  onr  readers. 

b'aitlifiil,  well  ehoscn,  and  well  told  anecdotes,  may  present 
a  lively  jiictnre  of  tlie  manners  of  different  cbinmuniiies  ;  but. 
when  these  involve  the  character  either  of  jicrsons  who  had 
hospitably  eiUertained  the  traveller,  or  of  others  wluv  vjust 
snspcrl  ttie  channel  bv  w  liich  be  received  the  rejiorts,  more 
barm  than  good  is  likely  to  arise  from  their  communication  to 
the  public.  Vi  C  should,  tlierefore,  prefer  some  of  Ids  stories 
of  animals,  or  even  of  vegetables,  to  tliosc  which  tin*  author  has 
pri  >inulgated  of  Ids  friends  and  their  connections  ;  hnt  we 
donht  wliether  many  of  the  foroier  w'ould  obtain  credence  from 
onr  readers.  I.et  ns  trv  !  Tlie  author  is  speaking  of  C'apo 
^^’ralll,  the  north  western  cNtremitv  of  Great  Hritain. 


‘  Rhuhirh,  too,  I  found,  as  well  as  some  other  plants,  have  Iutc,  in  the 
montJi  of  .lune,  been  found  to  grow  nine  inches  in  twenty-four  hours;  n 
notion  visihlo  to  the  naked  eve,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  minute  hand  of 
a  small  watch,  whose. motion  is  easily  perceived,  without  the  help  of  a 
glass.'  p.  510. 


Klsewhcrc  (p.  S77)  he  tells  us  that  this  rapid  growth  of  rliu- 
barh,  even  in  the  Nortli  of  Kurope,  is  well  known.  We  rather 
think  that  this  story  was  a  trick  u]ion  the  tniveller;  and  that 
be  should  be  weak  enough  to  believe  any  thing  of  this  sort, 
we  see  no  particular  r<*ason  to  donht.  Hut  liow^  he  could 
compare  tins  growtli,  admitting  it  to  be  fi  inches  in  24  hours, 
"with  tliat  of  the  band  of  a  watch,  is  really  mysterious. 

It  must  be  a  small  watcli  indeed  of  w  hich  llie  circumference  ot 
the  dial  plate  is  i>ot  more  tlian  3  inches  (the  diameter  being 
one  inch)  ;  evt*n  iti  this  case,  the  ndnute  band  travels  sizniti/ 
tziV  inches  in  24  hours,  instead  of  nine  f  Mr  H.  could  not  mean 
the  firur  Inmd,  l>t»cansc  even  he  would  not  pretend  tii;;tit< 
notion  is  perceptible  to  ilic  naked  eye. 
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Having  visited  the  field  of  Cullodon,  he  ol)serves; 

.  *  'f  hr  graxt's,  or  long  ditches,  where  hundreds  who  fell  on  that  day  were 
buried,  are  yi't  visible,  and  are  covered  with  short  beautiful  grass,  much 
raten  and  Ixdoved  by  the  sheep  ;  while  all  around  these  silent  mansions  is 
heath  and  I)arrcnne8s ;  and  the  country,  to  a  considerable  distance,  bleak 
and  dieajy,  which  it  has  ever  been,  I  suppose,  since  the  Hood.'  p.  4'J  I'. 

Many  good  folks  in  Scotland  s^eni,  even  at  tills  day,  to  liavr. 
80  w/m7neligion,  and  our  uullior  (though  a  Heverend  A.  M.) 
$ohttL\  that  wo  aw  not  at  ail  surprised  at  his  aniinadvxTsioiis 
on  their  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  ik,c.  We  most  liearlily 

ri^gret  tir'  numher,  and  still  more  the  contentions,  of  religious 
SvM  ts,  in  almost  every  part  of  our  island.  But  is  a  ludicrous 
exhihition  of  the  ahsurdities  which  may.  he  found  in  $ome  of  a// 
parlies,  more  likely  to  [iromotc  t!ie  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  or  to  harden  the  pro!lijj[iito  and  tlie  iurulcl  ?  Some 
ot  his  delineations  wc  hedieve  to  he  false,  and  others  we  have 
pood  reason  to  regard  as  violently  distorted  :  this  iiiav  thcre- 
fort^  he  the  case  with  the  rest.  Is  he  prepared  to  prox  f  the 
following  charge?  If  not,  how  did  he  dare  to  advance  it? 
Speaking  of  some  nameless  Chnrcli,  hetween  Hothesand  Klgin, 
wliich  it  was  intended  to  demolish,  had  not  tlie  incasnjrc  been 
riotously  prevented  liy  the  parishiom*rs,  he  adds, 

‘  The  church,  Ix^lng  pormittevi  to  stand,  is  now  occupied  by  dissenters, 
M'ho,  instead  of  instructing  the  people,  fill  their  heads  with  levelling  notions 
respecting  government  and  fanaticism,  p. 


Kvery suhjeci  who  knows  that  ))nl)lic  worship  is  per¬ 
verted  to  the  dissemination  of  levelling  principles,  should 
britig  offenders  to  the  har  of  legal  jusiice.  But  who  can  he 
a  xvorsc  subject,  tlian  one  who  pi()[)agates  such  a  charge,  with¬ 
out  adducing  proof  of  its  veracity  r  Indeed  .Mr.  H.’s  note,  p. 
lOG,  does  not  indicate  a  very  cordial  disjmsition  toward  the 
govcrumeni  of  his  country. 

'll  our  Uevil.  author  had  hetraved  less  indelicacy,  less  irrcligion, 
Ics-i  ill-natiire,  and  related  fewer  foolish  and  fewer  incredible 
tales,  we  thiitk  some  of  the  local  dcscri[)tions  and  some  of  the 
obst  rvations  on  men  and  manners  that  are  scattered  through  his 
^ork,  iniglit  liave  entertained  and  inslrncted  Ids  readers  ;  hut 
it^  general  faults  greatly  prcponclcrate  over  any  utility^  that 
"e  could  have  ascrihed  to  distinct  parts  of  the  performance. 

M  e  ouglit  not,  however,  toconejnde,  without  referring  to  the 
only  intimation  in  the  title  of  this  work,  wliich  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  Mr.  II.’s  'rravcls  in  Scotland  are  suggested  ici 
bave  made  hy  an  route.  'I'his  ejdthct  can  only 

3pply  to  his  almost  incredihle  movements  between  Kdinhiirgli 
and  l‘(*rt!i,  and  to  his  eijiially  eccentric  course  from  Fort  An- 
irn'itus  to  Fort  W'illiam.  From  IVrlh  to  the  former  spot,  he 
n''nally  k#*j)t  tin*  heateti  track,  notwithstanding  the  advantag<’S 
lijs  travelling  companion  alfjrJcd  him  for  occasional 
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deviations.  From  Fort  Augustus,  instead  of  proceeding  (as 
Pennant,  Johnson,  and  many  others  had  done)  to  rort  William, 
he  turned  back  to  Cromarty  ;  and  after  following  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  Traveller  to  Dtingsby  Head,  went  to  Cape  Wrath  ;  and 
returning,  Crosse  i  to  Kirkwall  ;  and  thence  to  Stornaway  m 
Lewis  ;  whence,  after  touching  at  Barra,  he  came  by  wa/tr 
to  Fort  William.  Of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Western  Islands, 
Mr.  H.  saw  almost  notliing:  but  an  account  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  a  minister  resident  in 
them,  though  brief,  contains  the  most  valuable  infofmatioO  in* 
eluded  in  these  volumes.  We  cannot,  therefore,  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  Mr.  H.’s  circuitous  route  in  this  part  of  his  travels, 
otherwise  than  from  the  alarm  and  disgust,  w'itli  which  he  was 
evidently  impressed,  by  an  occurrence,  at  the  General’s  hut, 
near  Fort  Augustus,  (p.  468.)  Hence,  apparently,  he  avoided  tlic 
interior  Highlandf,  more  carefully  than  other  travellers  have  ex¬ 
amined  them.  Wc  congratulate  him  on  having  thus  narrow’ly 
escaped  an  infection  pretty  common  in  that  quarter  of  our 
island;  while  at  the  same  time,  we  heartily  lament  that  he 
should  liavc  conliacted  a  more  dangerous  disorder,  the  vacoethn 
scrihrudi.  I’his,  we  fear,  he  may  find  to  be  inciioahle:  and 
scarcely  can  wc  flatter  ourselves  or  the  public  with  the  hope, 
that  the  pains  which*  wc  have  taken  for  his  benefit,  may  presene 
him  against  any  future  relapse. 


An  IX.  Ijccturn  on  the  J Aturgy  ;  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Aniholin,  Walling  Street.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Draper,  D.  D.  &c. 
royal  Svo.  pp.  571.  Price  10s.  6d.  Wiilkms.  18C6. 


devout  and  benevolent  niiiill  can  reflect  on  the  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  who  repeat  babitually  the  language  of 
our  cstablisheil  liturgy,  without  an  ardent  wish  that  they  may 
understand  its  import,  and  imhihe  is  spirit  !  For,  whatever dit- 
tc'rcnce  of  opinion  iiiav  exist,  concerning  the  scriptural  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  form  of  prayer,  or  the  particular  merits  of  that 
'vliic'li  prevails  in  Ktigland  under  the  authority  of  law,  none  w  ill 
<ieny  that  it  conveys  many  excellent  principles,  expresses 
many  holy  desires,  and  pleads  many  important  promises  of 
scripture,  in  appropriate  language.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  c\j)rt‘ssion  of  the  inspired  apostle  is  too  often  applicable 
U)  thh  for la  ot  wordiip, — thou  prayostand  givest  thanks; 
well,  hut  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  not  edified.”  That  the  Ii» 
furgy  needs  some  explication,  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Draper  and 
others  clearly  presupposes;  and  that  it  is  rmich  misapprc- 
betuled  by  a  great  majoritv  of  those  who  use  it,  we  niust  cer- 
tai»dy  conclude,  if  we  adopt  these  lectures  as  a  faithful  ci- 
iH)sition  of  the  text.  For  tew,  comparatively,  among  its  pro- 
iV  ssed  admirers,  agr%*e  with  Dr.  D.  in  all  the  religious  doc¬ 


trines  wVech  he  has  poiiucil  out  ie>  its  fouudation. 


Yet  wc  arc 
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suti^icd  that  he  has  for  the  most  part  truly  explained,  as  well  as 
warmly  enforced,  the  principles  of  tlie  Common  Prayer;  and 
uc  should  heartily  rejoice  if  all  w  ho  read  it  were  animated  with 
tiic  same  piety,  and  could  display  the  same  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  tiic  scriptures  of  truth. 

Dr.  Draper  has  no  other  plan  than  the  Liturgy  itself  supplies; 
and  ohjections  might  easily  be  raised  to  the  manner  in  whigh 
ho  has  followed  that  plan.  Three  lectures,  for  example,  out  of 
hi'cnty  o?ic,  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer; 
however  excellent  and  useful  tiicso  discourses  may  be,  their 
extent  is  very  disproportionate.  VV'e  are  satisfied  that  the 
work  would  be  read  with  much  greater  pleasure,  if  more  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  to  the  article  of  mt?thod.  The  passages  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  to  which  the  several  Lecturespofet,  would 
have  lx*eu  more  obvious;  and  in  some  instances  our  worthy 
author  would  have  been  struck  with  t lie  expediency  of  altering 
his  divisions.  At  present,  it  is  not  Ciisy,  in  opening  the  book 
casually,  to  discover  what  part  of  the  subject  he  is  discussing; 
as  every  needful  indication  is  omitted.  Tlieie.  is  no  title  to  the 
lectures,  no  headline  to  the  pages,  and  no  table  of  contents  to 
the  work.  We  mention  this  defect  with  the  more  freedom, 
because  Dr.  D.  will  doubtless  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying 
it,  in  a  second  edition.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
printing  the  quotations  from  the  Liturgy  uniformly  in  the 
Italic  character,  Tlic  texts  of  scripture  prefixed  to  the  se\e- 
ral  Lectures,  are  for  the  most  part  suitiibly  selected. 

I’he  following  extract  furnishes  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  author’s  callioiicisin. 

‘  Christian  assemblies  constitute  the  various  branches  of  the  “  holy 
K^atholic/*  or  universal  “  Church,”  of  which  our  Creed  speaks ;  and  in 
these  we  enjoy  “  the  communion  of  saints.”  Stones  and  timlxT,  how¬ 
ever  cxquisiti'y  they  may  be  wrought,  and  put  togrtlier,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  Church  of  Christ.  Out  pious  Reformers  have  taught  us 
that  “  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached*  and  the  sacraments  duly 
ministered,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance  in  all  things  that  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  same.”  When,  therefore,  we  say^**  I  bdieve  in  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,”  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  ot  our  assertion — I 
am  verily  persuaded  that  there  exists,  dispersed  among  the  nations,  a 
number  of  faithful  people  who  are  rcconciW  unto  God  by  the  pnxious 
blood  of  his  dear  Son;  and  these  persons,  howevui  they  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  various  names  and  denominations  among  men,  constitute  the 
true  universal  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  propriety  of 
this  description  is  apparent  from  the  subsequent  languaw  of  6t.  Peter-— 
“  To  whom  coming  as  onto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious  ;  ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a 
•piritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice 
^'ceptable  to  God  by  Christ  Jesus.”— It  will  be  recollected  that 
these  words  arc  not  addresstxi  unto  a  society  of  professors,  joined 
t^i^ether  in  what  is  called  church  communiou  and  fcilow'ihip;  but 
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Ijy  “  Peter,  an  Apostle  of  Jf.sus  Christ,  to  the  stran^rs  scattered 
thrnujjhout  Pontius,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  bithynia,”  'phese, 
however  dispersed,  constituted  that  “  spiritual  house,**  of  whicj-  the 
sac  red  writer  here  spe  aks.  No  society  of  Cliristians,  however  spiritual 
and  pure  its  government  and  mode  of  worship  may  be  thought,  is  cn- 
<lowed  with  any  exclusive  r’ght  to  that  dignified  appellation— the  holy  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  of  Christ.  Sucli  assemblies  are  branches  of  that  Church, 
wiiile  they  hold  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jksus  ;  but  there  may  lx?  others, 
.u  hose  administrations  and  ceremonies  are  very  different  from  those  which 
tlicy  have  tliought  fit  to  adopt,  who,  as  they  hold  the  same  truth,  do 
nevertheless  form  parts  of  the  same  universal  Church.  An  attempt  to 
establish  this  claim,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  savours  more  of  Popery 
than  of  Protestantism  ;  and  is  more  worthy  ‘‘  the  synagogue  of  Satan,” 
than  a  congregation  professing  to  Ixlieve  in  that  Saviour,  vhose 
religion  breathes  nothing  but  universal  love  and  good-will  towards  men. 

•'Phis  Church  is  descrilxxl  as  “  holy.**  We  may  illustrate  this  by 
the  language  of  St.  Paul — “  Christ  also  loved  tlie  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it 
should  Ih‘  holy,  and  without  blemish.” — It  is  worthy  our  observation, 
tliat  the  inspired  writers  seldom  use  the  word  w'c  have  translated  X^hurch^ 
with  reference  to  the  places  in  wl  ich  believers  W'ere  accustomed  to  meet; 
but  almost  invariably  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints  itself,  wherever 
it  miglit  bt*  convened.  Heathen  authors  employ  the  same  expression,  to 
denote  those  assemblies  of  the  people  which  W'ere  held  by  order  of  the 
magistrates.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  people  of  Goo  meet,  there  we 
Ix’hold  a  hianch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  times  of  persecution,  such 
I'.ave  l>ccn  found  in  the  wilderness,  among  the  rocks,  or  in  the  dens  and 
c.iveins  of  the  eaith.  In  the  present  day,  each  of  these,  tlirough  the 

divine  goodness,  may  sing — “  The  lines  have  fallen  unto  me  in  a 
fair  place,  yea  I  liav»‘  a  goodly  heritage.” — Of  the  universal  Church,  a 
p.irt  now  surrounds  the  throne  of  G<»t>  in  heaven,  employed  in  singing 
“  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb;*’  a  part,  dispersed  among 
the  nations,  is  now  glorilying  the  KtnFKMtR  upon  earth.  At  the 
appointed  time,  these  w  ill  be  united  ;  tlien  “  there  shall  be  one  fold,  under 
one  sheplicrd,”  e\en  drsus  Christ  the  righteous.  Such  is  the  holy 
Catliolic  Church.  I  pray  (}od  that  each  of  us  may  be  numbered  among 
its  members  !  pp. '277 — ‘279. 

\\  u  could  have  wished  this  spirit  had  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
expunge  a  senttMioe  or  two,  in  which  an  ant»i y  stroke  is  level¬ 
led  at  .separatists;  these  persons  would,  perhaps,  ask  wdiv  they 
.•^holIhl  he  aeensed  of  separating  from  a  ehnrch,  to  w  hich  they 
wore  !i('ver  united. 

Oiu*  passag  ?  in  the  sixth  l.cctnre  appeirs  to  depart  from  the 
wise  and  prolitahlo  style  of  iellccti|m,  wliich  generally  per-: 
\av!cs  the  volumes. 

‘  A  child  of  God  knows  this  by  his  own  experience.  He  finds,  evenio 
the  mo«t  R'.lcmn  acts  of  n  ligious  adoration,  that  his  heart  is  prone  to  wan¬ 
der  ;  evil  tlioughts  trouble  him  :  Ids  mind  is  distracted  by  the  cares  of 
tliis  world  ;  he  is  redecting  upon  the  transactions  of  yesterday*  or  contem* 
plating  the  buoiness  of  to-nioirow,  even  while  his  unconscious  lips  uttrt 
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tlic  words  of  prayer  and  praise  in  the  Lord’s  tempie.  Hence  we  re 
mark  so  many  wandering  eyes  and  such  obvious  Inattention  to  the  divine 
lervice,  in  our  religious  assemblies.’  p.  186. 

Obvious  iuatUMition  to  the  divine  service  should  not  he 
termed  one  of  the  infinnities  of  the  children  of  (iod  ;  for,  oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  striking  mark  by  which  those  may 
be  known,  whose  hearts  are  going  after  their  idols.  It  is  of 
pernicious  tendency  to  represent  the  characteristics  of  tlie  hy¬ 
pocrite,  as  the  failings  of  the  sincere. 

W'e  are  afraid,  also,tlint  an  observation,  p.  25!5,  maybe  mis¬ 
construed;  it  laments  the  evil,  that  “  the  understandings  of 
many  are  enlightened  by  the  variety  of  religious  tracts  which 
have  been  dispersed,  who,  if  the  voice  of  cotuiuct  may  he  cre¬ 
dited,  still  continue  tlm  servants  of  sin.”  We  need  not  remark, 
that  the  depravity  oi  the  human  heart  is  the  evil  to  he  la¬ 
mented,  and  not  the  ditVusion  of  religions  knowledge,  which, 
in  some,  serves  only  to  manifest  that  depravity,  while  to  many 
otiicrs  it  is  the  dayspring  fi\)in  on  hi^h,  ;^nd  a  light  unto  their 
feet  w’liich  guides  them  in  the  way  of  life.  This  objection 
ishy  no  means  applicable  to  the  dispershm  of  tracts,  more  than 
topreaching,  reading,  and  all  the  means  of  grace;  nor  do  we 
imagine  that  it  was  the  j)reacher’s  design  to  urge  any  such  ob¬ 
jection  ;  we  only  regret  that  his  mt^aning,  tfiiongh  want  of  care, 
was  expressed  in  a  manner  tliat  is  liable  to  misconception. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  find  this  remark: 

*  The  word  yf merit  which  in  our  lips  has  only  the  voice  of  prayer, 
should  the  Lord  condescend  to  adopt  it,  lias  ;jjl  the  force  and  energy 
ot  an  absolute  command.  With  us,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this — 
Ut  it  be  ! — with  Him,  this  is  the  language  thereof — It  shall  be! — It  He 
yak  the  w'ord  it  is  done  ;  if  He  command,  it  shall  stand  fast  for  ever. 
Oh,  it  it  be  his  will,  may  the  Lord  be  graciously  pleas -d  to  crown  our 
imp-  rfcct  petitions  with  his  almighty  fiat ! — 'I  hen  shall  we  receive  the 
things  that  we  have  .asked ,  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities,  aud  to  the 
K-tting  forth  of  his  glory.’  p.  169. 

The  following  jianigraph  illu'itrating  one  of  the  responses  iii 
the  Litany,  w  ill  shew  how  Dr.  1).  establishes  the  scriptural  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  expressions,  and  applies  tliem  to  his  hearers. 

?  Remember  not,  I^ord,  our  offences,  nor  the  offences  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  neither  take  thou  vengeance  of  our  sins  ;  spare  us,  good  Lord! 
spare  thy  people,  w  hom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  most  precious  blood, 
aod  be  not  angry  with  us  for  ever  !  Spare  us,  good  Lord  I” — God 
1*  Said  to  remember  sin,  when  He. takes  vengeance  for  it,  and  pours  out 
his  wr.nli  upon  the  transgressors.  Thus  w'c  read  “  Great  Babylon 
c^ie  into  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the 
y^ine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.”  In  this  short  sentence,  we  acknow- 
ledge  our  offences  against  Ctod,  deprecate  his  judgements,  and  pray  that 
Wrmay  be  spared  accoiding  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  This  petition  is 
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addrcMcd  unto  the  Lord  Jr  svs  Christ,  and  |;>reientcd  before  Him,  by 
those  who  are  intea*sted  in  his  love.  He  alone  shed  his  blood  Ibr  sinien; 
and  none  but  believers  can  call  themselves  his  **  people,  whom  He  bath 
rtdeemed  with  his  most  precious  blood.”  What,  then  are  believert 
also  transgressors  ?  Do  they  need  the  sparing  mercy  of  God  ?  The 
beloved  disciple  shall  answer  this  question  ; — “  It  we  say  then  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  trutli  is  not  in  us ;  but  if  we 
confess  our  sins,  lie  it  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  ns  from  ail  uBrighteousik*ss.” — The  request  that  God  would 
spare  us,  is  established  upon  this  declaration  ot  his  mercy  to  pinikot, 
contrite  otfenders;  and,  blessed  be  his  name,  we  know  that  He  ie> 
taineth  not  his  anger  fur  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy,”  But 
we  are  liere  uughl  to  pray  “  a;;ainst  the  otfences  of  our  forefatlicrs.”  The 
reason  of  this  prayer  is  found  in  the  subsequent  extract  from  the  Holy 
Scripture: — “  1,  the  Lord  thy  Goo,  am  a  jealous  Goi>,  visiting  the  ini- 
^quity  of  tlie  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  them  that  hate  me.”  If  children  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  parents’ 
wickedness,  tliey  must  expect  to  be  partakers  of  their  punishment  We, 
who  are  so  guilty,  have  the  most  abundant  cause  to  deprecate  the  diviic 
wrath,  even  upon  this  account.*  pp.  B  349. 

The  style  of  writing  .'iiul  thinking  which  Dr.  D.  pursues,  is  in 
j^iieral  intitU*(l  to  the  solid  praise  of  being  appropriate  to  tlie 
Mibject,  and  profitable  to  the  reader.  Sometiiues,  nowever,  an 
fagCTiicss  to  work  into  the  language  a  number  of  scriptural 
figures  places  them  in  an  aukwaid  |K)sition,  and  prutluces  a  kind 
©t  embroidery,  that  is  ofleiisive  to  a  correct  taste.  As,  when  the 
effects  of  divine  grace  on  the  soul  are  described,  it  is  said, 
the  feet  and  ankle  bones  n*ceke  strength  to  run  in  the  way  of 
God’s  commands.”  'rrilling  faults  of  this  kind  might  be 
avoided,  without  affecting  that  plain  and  useful  manner  which 
Dr.  Draper  has  adopted,  with  far  higher  views  than  that  of 
producing  a  work  of  classical  elegance.  In  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  the  same  good  wishes  for  its  irsefulness,  that  he  has  cx- 
pressod,  we  cordially  recommend  this  ptTspicuous,  sensible, 
evangelical  exposition,  to  ill!  those  who  love  the  Liturgy,  aud 
the  principles  on  wiiicli  it  was  compiled. 


Art.  X.  jfn  Introduction  to  the  Stud of  Moral  Evitlrncf ;  or,  of  that 
Srtcirs  of  Reasoning  which  relates  to  Matters  of  Fact  and  Practice. 
\\  ith  an  i^pp^ndix,  on  debating  for  Victory,  and  not  for  Truth.  By 
Janic^  F.dward  Cr  imbier,  M.  A.  l‘Jmo.  pp.  163.  Price  3s.  6d.  Riving- 
ton,  1  latchard.  1806. 

.''PlIF.  pn>vinct*  of  demonstration  is  a  verv  exalted,  but  a  Con* 
traded  Olid  secludcvl  region.  Its  votary  finds  himself  in  a 
Ktt nation  somewhat  like  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Hlanc,  where  the  atmospiiere  is  refined  to  ethereal  sub- 
tiliy,  where  the  stars  appe  ar  with  a  lustr(‘  itiikiioun  to  the  ])co- 
ple  of  Uie  w  odd  beutatli,  where  tin.*  nun  of  science  appccheud* 
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no  intrusion  of  the  vulgar,  ami  where  he  umy  enjoy  his  apo- 
tiieosis  among  diagrams  which  he  draws  in  the  eternal  snow» 
but  wh^cre  there  Is  no  living  tiling,  nor  sustenance  for  life,  and 
even  the  vital  operation  of  breathing  is  uncongenial  with  the 
place ;  where  he  seems  at  an  inlinite  distance  from  the  com-  ^ 
munity  of  man  ;  where  the  exercise  of  his  moral  functions  is 
iuspended  Kn*  want  of  objects,  and  where  often  the  whole  face 
i>t’the  world,  with  all  its  beautiful  diversities  of  form  and  co¬ 
lour,  is  intercepted  from  his  view  by  a  wide  stratum  of  clouds, 
which  compels  him  to  be  satisfied  with  looking  into  empty 
space.  Tlie  attainment  of  absolute  certainty  in  reasoning,  is 
a  high  triumph  of  the  understanding;  but  tlie  elation  witii 
which  the  mind  surveys  that  portion  of  truth  wiiich  it  can  as¬ 
certain  by  demonstrative  proof,  is  repressed  by  observing,  that 
tiie  truths  of  this  order  form  hut  a  small  part  of  what  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  know,  atui  that  they  do  not  involve  the  most 
interesting  subjects.  For  the  scope  of  ileiiioiistration  is  too 
confined  to  reach  to  tlie  great  (jnestions  of  morals,  of  religion, 
or  of  political  science;  nor  can  it  assist  ns  in  our  inquiries  into 
the  events  of  past  ages  ;  in  our  speculations  on  our  own  na¬ 
ture;  in  our  estimate  of  the  pleasures  of  which  that  nature  is 
capable  ;  or,  in  short,  in  our  theory  of  tlie  nature  and  means 
of  happiness.  I'hronghont  this  wide  extent  of  speculation,  the 
truth  is  to  1)0  ascertuined  by  another  mode  of  proof,  denomi¬ 
nated  moral  evidence^  on  the  ground  of  which,  our  reasonings 
oil  almost  all  subjects  nialheniatieal  ones,  must  proc  eed. 
Mankind  tlierefore  in  general,  and  even  the  cultivated  and  in¬ 
tellectual  part  of  them,  have  occasion  to  bring  a  thousand,  per¬ 
haps  ten  thousand,  questions  to  a  decision,  on  this  species  of 
proof,  for  om‘  which  requires  or  admits  a  process  of  demon¬ 
stration.  We  may  be  (fisposed  to  lament,  that  the  nature  of 
things  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  this  most  iiifal)i!)le  me¬ 
thod  of  decision  to  incomparably  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
suhjects  of  our  knowledge;  but  this  regret  tor  the  exclusive 
nature  of  the  most  perfect  of  mental  o|>eralioiis,  should  make 
Us  anxious  to  attain  a  finished  mode  of  performing  tlie  next, 
'»hich  is  of  less  pure  intellectual  dignity  indeed,  but  of  infi- 
iiitelv  greater  value,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its 
cation. 

In  common  with  every  rational  man,  Mr.  Gambier  expresses 
in  his  seiisibie  preface,  his  high  respect  tor  demonstrative  rea¬ 
soning  ;  hilt  savs,  he  has  had  many  occasions  of  observing 
Ih)w  jntle  it  qualifies  a  person  for  forming  right  opinions  <,\\ 
and  practical  fubjects.  Since  the  imthods  of  denionstra, 
hoM  arc  necessarilv  contined  to  science,  it  is  only  its  spirit y  its 
se\cio  accuraev,  that  can  he  transferred  to  the  inve.stigarioji 
of  these  more  general  subjects.  "i'Lis  inudlectual  a* verity^ 
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rarriivl  into  moral  reasonings,  would  l)(M)f  the  jLrroate.st  ndvan- 
provided  ilie  inquirer  would  eonstantlv  recollect  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  subjects,  and  lot  tins  s])irit  f)por;:te  in  the  way  of 
pnKlneinj:  a  vi<4on»us  exactness  in  the  devolopcMnent  and  com¬ 
bination  of  such  arguinents  as  those  subjects  adiuir,  insteairof 
c\ciiinp;an  inipatienee  for  such  as  in  their  very  nature  tluw  pre¬ 
clude.  And  a.eeordinuly,  several  distinguished  inalln'iuati. 
elans  havii  been  adiuiralilv  sticeessfnl  in  (jtiestions  of  moral 
cvitlence.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  tliein,  disabled, 
as  it  should  seem,  hv  their  seitmtilic  studies,  to  einplov  their 
uniicrstandinp.  in  any  other  than  a  inathenmtical  method,  have, 
with  reprard  to  snhj(‘cts  of  rc*li;iion  and  morals,  eitiicr  reasoned 
ill,  or  abandonetl  themselves  to  scepticism.  And  to  one  or 
other  of  these  Cf>nse<|uenees,  hut  especially  the  latter,  Mr. 
i»aTnl>i(*r  thinks  (‘very  man  aecu>tomed  to  demonstrative  rca- 
soninp^  will  he  liable,  if  he  do  not  make  the  nature  of  moral 
e\Hlen('e  a  distinct  and  careful  stndv. 

Know  in;^  no  ti\  at Ise  professedly  on  the  suhj<‘ct,  he  wished 
to  debneato  a  brief  and  comprehensive  seheme;  and  we  think 
ho  has  executed  ihedesijjfn  with  sintj^ular  success.  Almost  every 
pat^e  i’ivo  ns  the  impression  of  a  writer  who  is  master  of  lus 
sniijeet ;  and  om*  ol’tlu*  most  ohvious  proofs  of  his  hoing  so  is, 
lltat  ins!(*ad  of  writing  “  about  it  and  ahont  it”  lie  dispatches 
•*ach  topic  in  a  few  stmtencos,  so  sinijile  and  persj)ieuoiis,  that 
we  are  scarcely  aware  of  their  eoiuj^reheusiveness,  till  we  a^k 
onrselvi's  whetinr  aiiv  tiling  need  to  he  added.  If  there  he  a 
detieieney,  it  is  in  point  of  evcanpldica.tion.  Of  this  he  is 
)»Tmsc*lf  aware,  and  his  apologv  is  the  w ant  of  time.  He  may 
have  more  ne(*(*s<ai*v  einplovmenN,  hnt  we  think  lie  cannot 
have  innch  nnue  vahiahh*  ones,  tiian  that  of  iiiviiMr  tIuMitmost 
peifeetitm  to  a  w<^rk  like  that  before*  us.  Such  a  p(n*tioii  (»f 
exen  piitieation  aswotdd  have*  n  ade  the  V(dume  a  thud  larger, 
woulti,  hts.di'stlie  eiVect  of  amnsing,  while  it  instrm'ted,  his 
vom^gi'r  reailc'rs,  have  given  thy  fanev  some  means  of  retain* 
irg  in  tk('  understanding  tlto>e  lucid  ami  concise  explications, 
v.lucii  eh  t’-^'c  on  hke  rays  from  a  moving  mirror,  and  are 
iri.stantlv  gone.  It  is  pioper  to  observe,  however,  tliat  there 
u.  a  ronsiderahle  nuinher  of  these  wvU-judged  exeniplifi-* 
ca'ions. 

'I'ite  work  being  so  rompr("^^s'‘d  an  aiistract  of  a  most  extent 
sive  suhjeer.  it  is  impossitile  t<^  gixa*  a  smr.marv  of  its  topifs’i 
utdess  w  e  itad  room  to  insert  the  whole  tal)le  of  contents,  which 
foiiiis  a  g(Mui  iiiialvsiv.  It  isdixided  inu)  five  ehaptci's :  I.  On 
th('  Nature  of  Moral  1ivi(l(*n('v,  ;,iul  wlu  rc.in  it  dilhns  tr(>ni 
Ib  monstraiion.  ‘J.  On  tlu*  dlflercnt  Kinds  of  Moral  Kvidence, 
Tvllh  Observations  on  the  W  <  ight  of  each.  "i.  (iene  ral  Ih- 
Fcvi.ous  lelat'iig  to  Moral  Heaion;ug.  4.  Special  Directions 
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relafino:  to  each  kitul  ot*  Mora!  Evidence.  5,  Of  the  Kinds  of  • 
fcviilence  of  which  ditfeiCMit  stjhjects  admit. 

W'e  niig^ht  nearly  as  well  lake  one  page  as  another,  fora* 
specimen  of  the  clear  an  I  easy  manner  of  exhibiiiivg  thi'  sub-* 
jcct.  We  extract  a  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the  general 
directions  relating  to  moral  reasoning. 

<  Some  suh|ects,  from  their  nature,  are  more  capable  of  being  n'ducej  • 
W  the  lest  of  experience  than  others.  Of  many,  we  have  not  sutficient 
opportunities  of  observation,  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion  ;  or  thos; 
opportunities  hapjx'n  at  too  distant  periods  to  enable  us  to  make  a  fair  com- 
plson  of  the,  events ;  or  the  facts  are  involved  in  too  intricate,  or  perhaps, 
clssi.milar  circumstances,  to  afford  any  deductions.  We  ourselves,  aiso»« 
are  too  inattentive  to  tlicm  while  passing,  and  recollect  them  too  impix- 
fectly  afterwards,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  them.  But,  it  there  be 
any  particular  subjects,  on  the  probability  of  which  it  may  he  peculiarly  Ini- 
pirtant  to  us  to  decide,  we  must  applv  ourselves  to  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  of  observing 
them  ourselves,  or  learning  the  ( •bsen'ations  u]K>n  them  of  others.  We 
must  not  trust  to  memor\-,  but  carefully  write  down  the  facts,  and  all  the 
material  circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended.  We  must  dg  thii 
trumtimeto  time,  as  we  make  our  observations.  Thus  we  shall  be  con- 
linuilly  collecting  materials,  from  which  a  comparison  may  be  made,  and  a 
correct  judgment  f'rnied.  I'or  example,  if  1  were  desirous  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  men  were  more  iriiiuenced  by  a  prejudice  in  favour  ot  old  ciu- 
loms,  or  by  a  love  of  novelty,  1  would  wiite  down,  under  separate  heads, 
evrty  instance  of  the  influence,  of  either,  with  which  I  met,  either  by  ob¬ 
servation,  or  in  conversation,  or  in  reading;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  set 
down  .all  the  circumstances  attending  each  particular  case,  as  far  as  T  coiild 
collect  them.  Or,  if  I  wished  to  ascertain,  wh^hcr  mankind  arc  more  disposed 
to  resist  a  law^ful  government,  than  submissively  to  endure  a  tyrannical  one, 

1  would  collect,  under  separate  heads,  all  the  pertinent  instances,  together 
with  tlicir  circumstances,  with  which  i  could  meet.  Tlie  greater  part  of 
these  must  necessarily  be  furnislicd  from  history;  and  therefore,  in  the 
course*  ot  my  historical  studies,  I  should  continually  ketm  in  mind,  that  1 
had  such  a  collection  in  hand,  th.at  I  might  avaij  mystlt  ot  every  instanr<? 
which  occurred.  Many  sucli  questions  might  be  mentioned,  on  whicii 
C'itlence  should  be  continually  collected  in  the  sanx*  way.  d'o  so  Labori¬ 
ous  a  practice,  few,  perhaps,  would  be  willing  to  submit.  But,  it  it  oh* 
vious,  that  it  would  enable  us  to  decide  questions  much  more  accurately 
than  men  usually  do.  For,  a  great  many  of  the  instances,  which  arc  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  a  right  decision,  L.ivc  passed  by  tlicin 
unobserved;  many  which  wore  observed,  are  forgotten  ;  and  many  are  not 
in  their  recollection,  when  their  determination  is  made:  and  thus  their  de¬ 
cision  is  founded  on  a  few  instances,  which,  from  interest  or  passion,  or 
lume  peculiar  circumstances,  had  fixed  tbemselvi'S  in  their  mind.  Deci¬ 
sions,  upon  so  partial  a  view  of  a  question,  must  generally  be  erroneous, 
h  questions  occur,  on  which  w'e  have  made  no  collections,  or  if  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  so  laborious  a  method  as  that  which  has 
b  erijust  inentloued,  we  ought  to  recollect,  as  fairly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
bK  all  theiasucces  of  siniiUi' cas.'s,  winch  have  come  to  oui  kaowledge; 
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that  our  decisions  may,  as  much  a«  possible,  be  founded  upon  experience/ 
For;  thus  our  judgment,  having  something  to  direct  it,  will  be  left  leu  at 
the  mercy^of  our  interests  and  affections,  and,  consequently,  its  dcciiiooi 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  correct.*  pp.  6G— 68. 

When  ccnisitlering  the  inHucnce  of  testimony  on  our  belief, 
the  author  is  iuclincil  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Ueid’s  opinion, 
“  that  there  are  two  principles  implanted  in  our  nature,  which 
correspond  with  each  other:  first,  a  propensity  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  secondly,  a  disposition  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of 
others.”  p.  25. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  these  spe« 
cific  original  principles,  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature;  be¬ 
cause  the  liiiman  mind  cannot  l)e  made  a  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  till  after  it  has  begun  to  pass  under  those  impressions, 
which  may  produce  the  ap])earance  of  a  distinct  specific 
principle,  by  giving  a  specific  determination  to  a  general  one. 
Unt  wc  think  the  experience  of  ciiildren,  (for  in  the  very 
worst  society,  every  child  probably  hears  a  hundred  truths  for 
one  falselmod,)  and  the  incomparably  greater  facility  of  relat¬ 
ing  from  memory  than  from  invention,  arc  quite  sufficient  tp 
account  for  the  tendencies  to  credulity  and  veracity,  without 
supposing  distinct  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind; 
and  if  these  causes  are  competent  to  the  effects,  it  is  nnphilo- 
pophical  to  seek  for  otliers.  The  author,  however,  rests  no 
pailienlar  weight  on  the  opinion  which  he  here  adopts,  and  it 
occupies  but  a  page  or  two. 

Wc  hope  to  derive  Essential  V>encrit  from  IVIr.  G.’s  perform* 
am'e,and  vve  rccoinmeiul  our  readers,  especially  of  the  younger 
class,  to  peruse  it  again  and  again,  as  an  intellectual  school¬ 
book,  a  kind  of  grammar  of  sound  reasoning  on  practical 
subjects. 


h 
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yVrt.  XI.  An  AuilJoir  to  the  A Fu tries  of  Human  in  the  History  of  the 
ll'ido^w  Placid  and  her  Daughter  Rachel,  12mo.  |»p.  14‘J.  Price  Jj8.6d. 
Williams  and  Smith.  1806. 


“  first  work  of  the  age,”  says  a  conceited  young  officer, 

who  makes  an  early  appearance  in  tlic  scene  before  us“ 
tlic  Miseries  of  Human  Life.”  ‘‘  Verv  true,”  repliecl  his  aunt,  a 
fashionable  elderly  maiden  lady,  “  I  doaton  the  miseries, and 
feel  at  every  pore  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Sensitive.”  p.  10.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  these  genteel  people  having  condescended  to  tra¬ 
vel  in  a  stage-coach,  their  companions,  “  were  compelled 
to  hear  tiie  word  misery  dinned  in  their  ears  continually  by  tlie 
Captain  or  Miss /V//riX/>i.  Kvery  little  accident  was  pronounced 
a  misery,  and,  in. short,  to  talk  of  misery  seemed  the  height  oi 
tlu*  fashion."  p.  47. 

\\  e  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are;  and  arc  therefore  gl»<l 
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to  see  the  subject  taken  up  the  sensible  and  amiable  hcroiiK) 
yf  tills  tale* 


fuderrng  their  tempers 


ijured  by 


piird  Mrs.  Placid,  **  lest  God  in  his  providence,  should  see  fit  tocbastiiet 
(iieewith  real  aiflictions/’  pp.  1^  15. 

Of  these,  Mrs.  P.  has  endured  no  common  share;  and 
having  found  an  antidota  to  them  in  real  religion,  she  readily 
complies  with  a  request,  from  the  more  rational  division  of 
her  fellow  passengers,  to  relate  the  principal  events  of  her 
,)wn  life.  The  detail  occupies  a  long  day’s  journey,  in  a  very 
profitable  and  agreeable  manner.  Weariness  is  precluded,  by 
the  general  interest,  and  occasional  pathos,  of  the  narrative  j 
and  by  temporary  interruptions,  which  naturally  occur  from 
events  on  the  road.  Considerable  m'hrte  is  given  to  the  story# 
hy  its  being  assigned  to  a  female  friend;  and  the  probability 
of  a  harangue,  so  long,  and  so  well  connected,  is  strengthened 
by  her  talents  and  habits,  as  a  public  speaker.  She  had  seen  too 
much  of  human  life,  and  had  felt  too  much  of  genuine  piety, 
to  rank  among  the  bigots  of  her  party;  at  the  same  time  that 
she  betrays  a  natural  partiality  to  its  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics.  To  this,  alone,  can  be  ascribed  her  reiterated  applause 
of  Charles  II.,  the  most  unprincipled  man,  perhaps,  that  ever 
reigned.  To  the  .same  cause,  we  are  compelled  to  attribute 
the  following  statement;  which,  as  the  author  is  a  party  coii^ 
eerned,  we  extract,  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

*  “  Would  wc  could  persuade  our  young  friemis,”  said  Mrs.  Placid,  to 
Uy  a  foundation  of  true  wisdom  for  the  support  of  their  declining  yc.ir8! 
TVy  would  then  be  in  possession  of  an  antidote  for  one  of  the  miseries  of 
baman  lite.”  “  I  have  heard  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  your  tect 
much  commended,  madam,”  said  I.  We  pay  great  attention  to  this 
nutter,”  replied  Mrs.  P.  **  and  1  believe  most  unprejudiced  persoos  will 
tUow,  that  our  youth  are  in  general  well  informed,  upon  history,  morals# 
ud  1  trust  I  may  add  religion.”  p.  41. 

In  one  respect  we  can  add  our  cordial  commendation,  to  that 
which  has  pretty  generally  been  bestowed  on  the  educational 
wstern  of  the  Quakers.  The  tendency  that  it  has,  to  lay  an 
early  restraint  on  the  passions,  which  are  ti»o  frequently  fos¬ 
tered  by  other  svsUmiis,  is  in  our  esteem  its  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  Wo  are  not  aware  that  it  exceeds  the  common  stamiard, 
in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  liistory  or  morals,  except 
widi  regard  to  their  pt^culiar  tenets  on  these  subjei^ts.  J%elif(ion 
^  never  Jikelv  to  be  taught,  farther  than  it  it>  understood  and 
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expciienccil  :  atid  in  this  important  respect,  our  observation 
does  not  aurlioriso  ns  to  exalt  a  majority  of  the  Society  ot 
Friends,  above  that  of  any  otl>er  relipjions  sect  in  Kngland. 
fiulividiuls  among  them  are,  doubtless,  as  aumng  others,  enu- 
tiently  tjualitied,  ami  zealously  disposed,  to  inculcate  religion 
on  routliful  mimls':  but  as  a  party,  we  apprehemd  them  to  lav- 
less  stress  (in  rtdigioiis  doctrines  than  any  other  sect,  and  there, 
fore  to  be  likely  to  take  less  pains  in  impressing  them  prop(*rly 
on  their  cliildren.  \\>  remember  having  conversed  with  a 
sensil)lc  and  well  disposed  vouth,  who  was  then  leaving  tlic 
public,  seminary  of  the  Quakers  in  Yorkshire,  and  whom  uc 
found  unable  to  give  any  rational  account  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  sinners  from  the  sulVerings  of  Christ.  Our  surprise, 
tliough  not  our  concern,  was  abated,  on  learning  that  he  hail 
received  no  reliitioi/'i  insiniciion,  hut  from  reading  the  nihleai 
a  school-book.  The  children  of  the  scmiiiarv,  about  three 
liundrod  in  number,  were  accustomed,  on  the  br>t  day  of  the 
week,  to  a.ssemble  tw'ieo;  and  to  sit  unemployed,  an  hour  ami 
half  each  time,  at  a  si/enf  meeting  :  no  public  friend  residingoa 
the  spot,  or  usually  being  jnovVd  to  visit  tlicm. 

It  is  with  some  eonfult-m  t',  that  we  assign  the  small  volume 
before  us,  to  tlie  author  of  one  which  w'c  have  liad  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  recommending  (Vol.  I.  p.  862),  under  tlie  title  of  “  In- 
tmesting  Conversations;'’  although  on  the  i)rescnt  occasion, 
she  has  assumed  masculine  attire,  certainly  witliout  alfordingaiiT 
just  ground  to  impcacli  her  inoilesty.  Here,  as  before,  she  is 
the  advocate,  not  of  any  si-et,  hut  of  geiiuiiu*  Christiaiiity  :  and 
she  [deads  its  eatu(',  in  a  very  amusing,  as  w  ell  as  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  manner.  She  lias  avoivied  the  trilling  (  irors  which  we  no¬ 
ticed  in  her  lirst  performance;  anil,  except  one  or  two  slight 
infrlngemcnis  on  probabilitv,  has  cominittcil  none  that  appear 
to  us  tiMlcmaiul  censure.  \W*  wish  that  the  ('clebritv  of  Mr. 
Heresforirs  publication  (see  oiir  \’ol.  II.  p.  682)  may  tend  to 
procure  for  the  present,  the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves: 
and  that  tlie  seasonalile  improvement  w  liicli  our  fair  author  lias 
made  of  the  subject  of  Iniman  miseries^  may  prevent  an  abuse 
of  the  ingenious  work  here  intrmicd,  to  w  liicli  it  was  obviously 
lial>le,  and  has,  w(»  believe,  lieen  perverted,  to  an  injuriousde- 
gree.  Alore  Miseries  have  already  been  intruded  on  the 
public,  (Vol.  II.  p.  loij.)  and  since  that  time,  they  have  be¬ 
come  uiidi'i*  various  titles,  an  important  branch  of  the  cone 
mcrce  of  l’at(‘rno>icr  Kow.  Mr.  Bcrcstoril,  also,  lias  [uiblished 
a  second  volume,  by  wlfu  h  lie  lias  contrived  lev  reduce  into 
e//(’ class,  liis  lenient  friends  and  carping  enemies.  To  arc- 
petition  of  ilu*  “■  Antidote,”  we  feel  no  objiiciion;  as  we  arc 
much  satislied  with  the  portion  of  it  iliat  has  been  adininis- 
icivd,  and  tliink,  that  a  farther  applic.ilion  mjglit  be  both  ac- 
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ceptablc  and  useful.  Hitherto,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  MUs  Rachel’s  name  was  exhibited  on  the  title-page. 
If  thti  author  means  to  introduce  her  into  other  scenes  of  life, 
we  do  not  doubt  her  capacity  of  performing  it  to  advantage.  • 


Alt.  XII.  A  Isfiter  OH  the  Aboliiion  of  the  Slave  Trade;  addressed  to  the 
Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  By  W.  Wilberforcc, 
Esq.  8vo.  pp.  396.  Price  6s.  Cadell  and  Co.  ^tebard.  1807. 


IS  Letter  is  a  succinct  and  clear  epitome  of  the  whole 
— . "  between  the  defenders  of  the  slave  trade,  and 


argument 

r> 


the  advocates  for  the  abolition.  The  work  possesses  uncom¬ 
mon  merit  and  interest.  No  man  could  command  better 
sources  of  information  than  the  truly  benevolent  author; 
in  compiling  this  sinun  arv,  he  has  displayed  those  vigorous 
powers,  and  maintained  that  noble,  chaste,  and  spirited  style 
of  eloquence,  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  writer  has  long  been 
substantially  founded  ;  and  his  subject  was  the  most  important 
that  a  statesman  and  a  [)hilanthropist  could  select  The  state¬ 
ments  which  from*  time  to  time  have  heen  communicated  to  the 
public,  of  tlie  enormities  and  horrors  of  this  abominable  traffic, 
nave  raised  a  general  and  an  indignant  murmur  against  it  In 
tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  nation,  it  has  been  long  since  abolished  ; 
and  the  recent  act  of  liie  Rritish  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
has,  with  the  e.xccption  of  a  few  interested  merchants,  and 
narrow'  politicians,  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  rao.st  heartfelt  joy  and  gratitude.  .  It  was  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  one  who  had  long  endeavoured  to  exert  his  diseased 
and  paralysed  organs,  at  the  moment  when  he  finds  his  pow'cr 
equal  to  his  will,  and,  by  one  'effort,  performs  an  act  of  long 
retarded  justice,  gratifies  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  rescues 
his  character  from  reproach.  To  the  object  of  curing  this 
national  impotence,  Mr.  W.  has  devoted  a  large  and  most 
valuable  portion  of  liis  life  ;  to  deny  that  the  arguments  and 
statements  which  be  and  his  friends  have  produced,  have  been 
very  useful  and  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  this  great  pur¬ 
pose,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  imagine  that  they  were  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficiimt  to  aecomplish  it ;  or  as  to  mistake  tliis  inter¬ 
val  of  health  anrl  this  glorious  exercise  of  legitimate  func¬ 
tions,  for  the  cure  of  all  radical  indisposition  in  the  body  po¬ 
litic. 

Mr.  W.  published  his  letter  before  the  question  came  for 
the  last  time  before  Parliament  ;  concerning  his  object  in  pre- 
»<^*niing  it  to  his  constituents,  he  shall  speak  for  himself,  for 
110  person  can  speak  better. 

‘  Of  all  the  motives  by  which  I  am  prompted  to  address  you,  that  which 
optratfs  on  me  with  the  greatest  force  is,  the  consideration  of  the  present 
wne  and  prospects  of  our  country,  and  of  the  dutv  which  at  so  critical  % 
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momi  nt  presses  imperiously  on  every  member  of  the  community,  to  exert 
his  utmost  powers  in  the  public  cause.  That  tlie  Almighty  treator  of 
the  UniveJ-Rc  governs  the  world  which  ho  has  made ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  nations  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  national  crimes;  and 
their  decline  and  fall  as  the  execution  ot  his  sentence,  are  truths  which 
1  trufit  are  still  generally  lielieved  among  us.  Indeed,  to  deny  them  would 
be  dirt'Ctly  to  contradict  the  express  and  repeated  declarations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  If  these  truths  be  admittiHl,  and  if  it  be  also  true,  that  fraud, 
dppre%ion,  and  cruelty,  are  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  and  that  guilt  is 
aggrav..ted  iu  proportion  as  the  criminal  acts  in  defiance  of  clearer  light,  and 
of  stronger  motives  to  virtue  ;  (and  these  arc  positions  to  which  we  cannot 
refilse  ouf  assent,  without  rejecting  the  authonty,  not  only  of  reveakd,  but 
even  of  natunil  religion)  have  we  not  abundant  cause  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion  ?  The  course  of  public  events  has,  for  many  years,  been  such  as  human 
wisdom  and  human  force  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  controul  or  resist. 
'The  counsels  of  the  wise  have  been  infatuated  ;  the  valour  of  the  brave 
has  been  turned  to  cowardice.  Tlvough  the  storm  has  been  raging  for 
many  years,  yet,  instead  of  having  ceased,  it  apjx  ars  to  be  now  increasing 
in  fury  ;  the  clouds  which  have  long  been  gathering  around  us,  have  at 
IcBgth  almost  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens  with  blackness. 
In  this  very  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger,  those  great  poll, 
tical  characters,  to  the  counsids  of  one  or  the  other  of  whom  the  nation  has 
bemused  to  look  in  all  public  exigencies,  have  both  been  taken  from  us. 
If  such  be  our  condition,  and  it  the  slave  trade  be  a  national  crime,  declared 
by  every  wise  anei  respectable*  man  of  all  parties  without  exception,  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  grossest  wickedness  and  cruelty,  a  crime  to  which  wc 
cling  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  light,  not  only  in  opposition  to  our  own 
acknowledgments  of  its  guilt,  but  even  of  our  own  declared  resolutions  to 
abandon  it ;  is  not  this  then  a  time  in  which  all  w  ho  are  not  perfectly  sure 
that  the  providence  of  God  is  hut  a  fable,  should  be  strenuous  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  lighten  the  vessel  of  the  sLite,  of  such  a  load  of  guilt  and 
{r.faniy  V 

A  ft'Nv  nagi's  arc  occu})iecl  in  details  of  the  methods  by  wliich 
rdnvcs  r»*  procured  ;  of  the  nature  and  eMent  of  predatory  ex- 
pedilu.ns  ;  and  of  other  sources  from  wlieiice  the  demands  for 
slaves  are  su])plied.  The  atfeeting  statements  which  this  part 
of  the  work  contains,  must  deeply  interest  every  bosom, 
rite  passions,  the  weaknesses,  the  superstitions,  the  crimes,  and 
the  inisfortunes  of  Africa,  are  excited  and  exhausted  in  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  support  of  slavery  ;  and  this  authorised,  this 
darling  branch  of  British  commerce"  is  the  shameful  instrument, 
which"inriamejj  almost  to  madnc'ss  the  vilest  propensities  ot 
the  savage  breast,  which  embroils  neighbours  and  eounm’uiPR 
in  perpc^inal  warfare,  which  destroys  the  social  feelings,  which 
pollutes  the  fonntaiti  of  justice,  winch  engenders  siisj)icion  and 
tn  acluMV  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  gives  to 
the  appetite  of  cr\ielty  an  unbounded  gratification.  Thy 
deplonibic  consequences  of  this  tralHc  to  Africa,  are  patheii- 
chIIv  r.'prC;:entod.  I'hrongh  its  wide  extent,  there  is  no 
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nfcurlty  of  person  or  property,  and  civilisation  is  reinlored 
impracticable  ;  by  continuing  It,  says  Mr.  W.  we  lock  up  the 
whole  of  that  vast  Continent  in  its  present  state  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  darkness. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  slave  trade  must 
be  al>olished  by  t/v,  or  that  Africa  cannot  expect  any  natural 
termination  of  her  sulfcrings  from  the  gradual  progress  of  im¬ 
provement,  which  has,  in  some  other  instances,  put  a  periwl 
to  a  less  extended  traffic  in  countries  differently  situated. 

He  then  considers  our  aggravated  guilt,  as  the  prime  agenu 
in  the  traffic  of  blood.  Here  Mr.  \V.  is  at  home,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  our  nation  to  lay  the  subject  seriously  to 
heart.  Our  limits  forbid  quotation,  but  w'e  strenuously  recom¬ 
mend  liiis  part  of  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  ranks  in 
tlie  community,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  influence. 

In  several  subsequent  pages,  Mr.  W.  proceeds  to  support  his 
assertions  by  evidence,  which  is  generally,  we  think,  incon¬ 
trovertible.  He  next  considers  the  contrary  evidence  of  the 
slave  dealers,  and  siiews  that  it  has  been  decisively  refuted. 
Much  more  at  length  he  states,  and  refutes,  the  pleas  against 
immediate  or  ultimate  abolition,  as  they  have  successively 
been  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  divides  this  part 
of  the  subject  into  two  branches  ;  the  African,  and  the  West 
India n.  Under  the  African  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  first, 
considers  the  plea  that  the  negroes  occupy  an  inferior  station 
in  the  scale  of  being,  to  the  rational  part  of  creation.  The 
discussion  of  this  point  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
book.  If  the  possession  (as  it  is  stated)  of  a  character  combining 
all  that  is  base  and  ignorant,  with  all  that  is  ferocious  and  brutal, 
be  siiificient  to  degrade  the  uncivilised  Africans  below  the 
rank  of  humanity,  w'hat  shall  we  say  of  European  Captains 
of  slave  ships,  and  the  well  dressed  miscreants  who  employ 
them!  W'hat  epithet  sufficlentlv  ex[)rcssive  of  ignominy  can 
he  invented,  for  the  character  ot  mercenary  promoters  of  igno¬ 
rance,  slavery,  and  distress,  in  such  a  country  as  England  ! — 
for  hearts,  tlie  sluggish  morass  of  depravity  so  essentially  cor¬ 
rupt  and  putrescent,  that  even  the  blessed  light  of  religious 
truth,  and  the  culture  of  civilised  society,  have  never  been 
able  to  convert  them  to  the  welfare  of  man,  but  which  remain 
an  irrcclaimahhi  opprobriujn  to  the  moral  creation,  a  loathed 
Rource  of  destruction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  influence. 
M'hen  such  persons  pretend  to  reason  away  the  humanity  of 
the  Africans,  on  the  ground  of  stupidity  and  cruelty,  they 
forfeit  their  ow'ii. 

Another  argument  of  the  friends  to  slavery,  Mr.  W.  answeri 
and  i^efutcs  with  great  ability  ;  namely,  that  the  negroes  were 
in  a  worse  state  of  slavery  at  home. 

LI  2 
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For  this  aiul  other  purposes  he  collects  extracts  iVo’m  thebrn 
travellers,  especially  Irom  the  excellent  Park,  in  his  appendix, 
lie  then  proceeds  to  the  VV  est  Indian  division  ot  the  subject ; 
pursues  the  adversaries  of  the  abolition  over  a  wide  extent  of 
discussion,  detects  the  fallacy  of  their  reasoning,  disputes 
their  statements  of  facts,  atul  answers  all  their  objections  with 
that  patietit  industry  and  persevering  zeal,  which  having  un- 
deriaken  the  c;iuse  of  Africa,  would  forsake  it  only  with  the 
functions  and  employments  of  mortality.  Under  tins  division, 
the  curious  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter.  The 
great  objection  of  the  planters,  that  the  stock  of  slaves  news- 
sarv  in  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  kept  up  without  importation, 
is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  answered.  Mr.  W.  proves  that  the 
increase  of  slaves  without  importation,  has  always  been  a 
subordiitato  object  with  the  plantei's,  because  on.  the  cool  calcu¬ 
lations  of  aritliiuetical  bunianity,  they  resolved  lliat  it  was 
ejteaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,  lie  points  out  the  methods  hy 
which  the  condition  of  the  slave  might  be  ameliorated,  recoin, 
iiieuds  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  removing  of  fiowerful 
checks  to  j)opulatiou,  and  rationally  predicts,  that  under  such 
a  system,  importatioit  will  be  no  longer  necessary.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  tlie  probable  elTeets  of  religious  iustruetion,  desert 
to  be  transcrilK‘d. 

*  No  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  mora! 
hnprovement  of  the' negroes,  and  any  plans  of  that  kind  when  adopted  by 
others,  have  l>een  considered  as  chimerical,  if  not  dangerous.  1  his  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  an  exannple  on  a  large  scale  has  been  of  lute 
years iui  nished  in  the  little  Danish  Islands,  and  in  one  settlement  at  least# 
of  our  smaller  Islands,  of  the  happiest  edects  resulting  from  such  endeavours ; 
so  that  men  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  West  Indian  affairs,  in 
rstimaling  the  effects  of  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries,  who  were  emj  loyed 
in  this  benevolent  service,  by  a  pecuniary  standard,  declared,  Uiat  a  sLve, 
hy  becoming  one  of  their  converts,  was  \?  01  th  half  as  mifch  more  than  hk 
former  value,  on  account  of  his  superior  morality,  sobriety,  industry,  subor- 
dimition,  and  general  good  conduct.’  pp.  124,  12;>. 

A  'rery  large  portion  of  ibis  volume  is  devoted  to  cotihidcring 
ibc  degradation  of  the  negro  race  by  slavery  ;  audits  impor¬ 
tant  eonse(]ucnces  are  stated  with  force  and  feeling.  It  is  truly 
nwful  and  astonisliing,  that  with  siu  Ii  facts  before  them,  a 
Hritlsli  Parliament  should  have  iiesiiated  one  moiiieut,  to  aimliidi 
a  svstem  which  lias  been  tlaMuost  fruitful  parent  of  erime  and 
calamity,  that  ever  found  access  to  the  habitations  of  man. 

Before  Mr.  W.  proceeds  to  a  recital  of  eiicumstunccs  which 
chill  the  blood  with  horror,  and  “  make  each  pai  ncufar  hair  to 
stand  on  end,'’  he  vindicates  himself,  \vc  Uiink  nccdicsslv, 
from  the  cliarge  of  iiividioiisncss  touanl  the  \Wa  ^ndia 
proprietors.  For  these  affecting  dcUib,  and  fur  satiilactiuB 
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OT)  evory  point  relative  to  the  8lave  Trade,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  tliis  interesting  and  comprehensive  summary.  The  topics 
wiiich  it  embraces  are  so  numerous,  that  our  limits  will  not 
pei^nit  ns  to  follow  the  author  as  wc  could  wish  into  the  several 
divisions  of  the  subject :  and  as  the  volume  is  of  easy  pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  question  which  occasioned  it  is  (we  trust)  laid  at 
rest  for  ever,  u'c  relinquish  tlie  task  with  less  regret.  We 
would  distinguish,  w  ith  more  particular  approbation,  those  |>arts 
of  the  w^ork  which  condemn  the  blaspliemous  principle  of  ex- 
pHiliency,  and  which  direct  the  attention  to  the  providence  of 
t!iat  righteous  Being  who  taketh  vengeance.  This  reference 
to  divine  agency,  cannot  be  urged  imseasonably  at  this  time 
of  national  danger,  and  of  national  indifference. 

If  any  man  ever  deserved  the  appellation.  Benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  ^^’hen  we  regaril 
the  sacred  princij)lcs  by  vvhicli  he  has  been  animated,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  labour  and  time  atul  anxiety  which  he  has  employ¬ 
ed,  tlic  contumely  which  he  has  endured,  the  opposition  which 
he  has  surmounted,  the  unspeakable  value,  and  the  immense 
magnitude,  of  the  deliverance  which  under  Providence  he  has 
been  tlie  principal  instrument  of  atcliieving,  we  fjcl  that  he 
has  merited  tlie  heart-elating  consciousness  of  successful  be¬ 
nevolence,  the  gratitude  of  man,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
A  smaller  reward  would  he  too  small ;  and  tliere  cannot  be  a 
greater. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  under  the  auspices  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  personage  of  royal  liirth,  of  our  excellent  author,  and 
of  an  assemblage  of  names  tlie  most  noble,  perhaps,  that  ever 
constituted  a  committee,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  re(juitv 
the  plundered  continent  of  Africa,  iii  kindness,  in  civilization, 
in  commerce,  and  in  moral  instruction,  for  the  cruelties  and 
the  desolation  it  has  suffered  from  mercantile  rapacity.  With 
tlie  most  cordial  congratulations  wc  hail  the  institution  of  the 
ArnicAN  iNSTirmoN  ;  the  prospect  brightens;  prosperity  dawns 
upon  the  dark  and  sanguinary  dwellings  of  the  iK*grocs  ;  and 
Mckened  as  we  have  been  with  contemplating  tlie  guilt  and 
misery  to  wdiich  Britain  has  so  largely  contributed,  we  may 
yet  live  to  sec  the  prediction  of  a  great  statesman,  and  the- 
prayer  of  numhcriess  unobtrusive  pliilanthropists,  accom¬ 
plished  : — “  the  natives  of  Africa  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  com- 
'norce  ;  we  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
hreaking  in  upon  that  land,  which  at  some  happy  period  in 
^hll  later  timci  mav  blaze  with  full  lustre,  and  joining  their 
inrtuenev  to  that  of  jmre  religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigo- 
rjite  the  most  distant  extremities  of  that  immense  coniU 
neut.'' 
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B  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  should  have  the  opportunity,  by  a  second 
edition  of  this  valuable  work,  we 'would  recommend  the  ad¬ 
dition  ot  an  IiuIqx,  or  at  least  a  table  of  the  Sections. 


Art.  XIII.  Oriental  Customs:  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip. 
ture%  by  an  explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of 
the  Eastern  Nations,  and  especially  the  .lews,  therein  alluded  to.  Col¬ 
lected  from  the  most  celebrated  Travellers,  and  the  most  eminent  Critics. 
By  Samuel  Burder.  Vol.  11.  8vo.  pp.  430.  Price  9s.  bds.  Williami, 
IJatchard,  1807. 

THF'  lovers  of  Sacred  Literature  are  doubtless  under  many 
obligations  to  tht'se  iiulustrious  inquirers,  who  have 
drawn  from  llie  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  illus¬ 
trations  and  corroborations  of  tht!  contenls  of  the  inspired  vo. 
liime.  Not  nnfirqncntly  has  the  sceptieisin  of  the  sciolist 
been  \mi  to  silent'c,  by  the  sini|)le  statement  of  a  well  authenti¬ 
cated  fact,  after  it  had  withstood  the  force  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed  reasonings. 

It  is  evident,  liowevcr,  that  few  pursuits  require,  in  a 
greater  degree,  tlnr  exercise  of  a  chaste  and  sober  judgement. 
'I'he  charms  of  fancied  analo;ries  are  too  stromj:  for  a  writer  of 
uncontrouled  imagination;  and  tiu*  facility  which  theeinploy- 
mriU  alVords  of  filiing  up  the  page,  is  too  tempting  to  the  pro- 
fessed  hook-n.aker.  \\Mnle,  tliercfoiv,  there  are  not  many  works 
which  w('  open  with  greater  relish,  there  are  hardly  any  that  wc 
pcrtise  wirh  more  jealoiisv. 

The  qualitications  of  ?llr.  B.  for  the  judicious  performance 
of  the  ta:.k  he  has  tiiuiertaken,  have  already  been  favourably 
estimated  by  the  public  ;  and  we  are  of  opitiion  that  the  pre- 
volume  will  augment  rather  than  diminish  the  reputation 
which  he  has  previously  accpiircd.  It  cannot  he  exj)ccic(l 
that  in  such  a  nuinher  of  illustrations,  all  slmuld  possess  equal 
excellence.  While  there  are  immy  that  are  both  int(*resting  and 
useful,  there  are  sonu*  which  leave  the  passage  just  where  tliey 
found  it,  and  others  which,  with  little  meaning  in  themselves, 
are  appended  to  texts  which  can  admit  of  no  extraneous  elucida¬ 
tion.  We  feel  still  less  lenity  toward  the  very  considerable 
munher  of  Greek  and  Roman  customs  ;  these  cannot  contrihnie 
to  illustrate  an  oriLMital  text,  hecanse  the  identity  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  custom  alluded  to,  with  the  western  one  dcscril)ed,  must 
1)0  cfraiuitonsly  assumed.  'Phis  dej)ariment  of  the-work  is 
wholly  unnoticed  iii  the  title  page  *,  with  which  the  very  hrst 
illustration  is  strongly  at  variance,  for  it  ndates  only  i<>  the 
iit/icniiin^  (foiliicy  and  modes  of  coniputing  time.  I’herc 

is  net?d  of  much  caution  in  comparing  tlie  divinely  ovdained 

rites' a!)d  customs  of  tlie  .fewish  people,  with  the  siiperstitiom 

of  Heathen  nations ;  exct'pt  where  the  latter  can  he  clearly 
traced  to  the  fornier,  as  ilieir  origin. 
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We  quote  the  followinj^,  for  the  snkc  of  u  remark  which  it 
seems  to  require. 

‘  No.  99S. — Ps.  Iv.  17.  Evening t  morninj^,  and  nt  neon  will  I /iray.'} 
The  frequency  and  the  particular  seasons  of  prayer  arc  cii  cumglancea  chiet« 

Jy  connected  witli  the  situation  and  disposition  of  such  as  habituate  them* 
selves  to  this  exercise.  But  from  a  singular  conformity  of  practice  in  pcr« 
sons  remote  both  as  to  age  and  place  it  appears  probable  that  some  idea  must 
have  obtained  generally,  that  it  was  exj>edient  and  acceptable  to  pray  three 
times  every  day.  Such  was  the  practice  of  David,  and  also  of  Darnel  [ttcc 
ch.\i.  10.)  and  as  a  parallel,  though,  as  far  as  connected  with  an  idola¬ 
trous  system,  a  different  case,  we  are  informed  that  “it  is  an  invariable 
nile  with  the  Brahmins  to  perform  their  devotions  three  times  eveiy  day  :  at 
jun-rise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun-set/*  Macrxce’s  Indian  yintiquatrs,  yo\,  v, 
p.  PJ9.'  p.  Ii05. 

We  ohject  to  the  stress  Mr.  B.  seems  to  lay  ou  ‘‘  the  situation 
and  dis|)()siti()u  of  those  who  hahituate  iheuiselves  t(»  the  exer¬ 
cise."  If  we  are  to  follow  tlie  best  examples ;  and  if  we  avo* 
conniianded  to  pray  and  not  to  faint;  we  should  be  extremely 
watchful,  lest  our  situation,  or  disposition,  lead  us  to  neglect 
those  seasons  of  devotion  that  are  obviously  within  our  power 
to  command. 

The  projiortion  of  original  anecdotes  collected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  biblical  elucidation,  is  not  large ;  the  following  U  one 
of  them,  but  the  passage  referred  to  certainly  does  not  mean 
calling  of  servants. 

‘  No.  911. — 2  Kings  xi.  1-.  yind  they  clipped  their  hands. TbU 
practice  was  not  only  an  expression  of  joy,  as  in  the  present  instance,  but 
was  also  the  ordinary  method  in  the  East  of  calling  the  attendants  in  wait¬ 
ing.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the  Caleph  Vathek  (p.  127.)  we  are  told, 
that  Nourouishar  clapped  her  hands,  and  immediately  came  together  GuU 
cheurouz  and  her  women.  See  also  Psalm  xlvii.  1  — xcviii.  8.’  p,  1()8. 

Another  is, 

*  No.  931 . — Ezra  vl,  11.  And  let  his  house  be  made  a  dung  hill for  this. 
Thus  the  Kon:ans  pulled  down  the  houses  of  very  wicked  men,  for  their 
pvater  disgrace:  of  this  we  have  instances  in  Sp.  Cass. us  and  Ovidius 
Pollio.  See  also  Dan.  ii.  5.  and  iii.  29.*  p.  174. 

1'he  following  illusiratiou  of  a  scriptural  anecdote  is  qcual- 
ly  just  and  ciiriou.s. 

‘No.  7bS. — Judg.  iv.  \9.  And  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milb,  and  gave  him 
dritiL2  Jael  certainly  shewed  her  regard  to  Israel  by  destroying  bisera,  but 
it  is  as  cei  uin  that  she  did  not  do  it  in  the  most  honourable  manner — there 
w-as  treachery  in  it :  perhaps  in  the  estimation  of  those  people,  the  greatest 
tnachery.  Among  the  later  Arabs,  giving  a  person  drink  has  been  Uiought 
to  be  the  strongest  assurance  of  their  receiving  him  under  their  protection. 
V\  hen  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
conducted  before  Sahtdin,  he  demanded  drink,  and  they  gave  him  fresh 
'>'«iter,  which  he  drank  in  Saladin’s  presence:  but  when  one  of  his  lord* 
would  have  dune  the  same,  Saladin  would  nut  suffer  it,  because  Kc  did  not 
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‘''tend  to  spare  his  life  :on  the  contrary,  advancing  to  him,  after  some  expos* 
illations, he  cutoff  his  head.  D^Herhnot^  p.  S71.— Harmer,  vol.ii.  p.461^ 
'rhe  usii  of  these  volumes  will  he  chiefly  that  of  aflbrding  de. 
sirabie  information  to  students  and  pious  persons  in  general, 
who  cannot  find  access  to  large  and  expensive  works.  'I'he 
most  valuable  anecdotes  are  taken  from  IIarina\  Flniry^  and 
the  Scripture  Illustrated.  How  far  it  was  ]>rnper  to  borrow 
I  rom  works  of  moderate  price,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

The  articles  are  numhcrccl  consecutively  with  the  first  vo¬ 
lume;  two  valuable  indexes,  one  of  the  illustrations,  another 
of  the  texts,  are  very  properly  appended  to  this  work. 

Art.  XIV.  j4n  Rn^^lish  and  Welch  Vocabulary  \  ox y  an  Easy  Guide  to  the 
Ancient  british  Language,  by  Thomas  Evans.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Grammar  of  the  Welch  Language,  by  Thomas  Richards.  12mo.  pp, 
19().  Price  3s,  Ostell. 

I'E  has  been  remarked,  tliat  many  persons  who  travel  to  dis¬ 
tant  countries  to  acejuire  knowicilge,  remain  ignorant  of 
objects  at  home  which  would  have  been  more  useful  to  them. 
The  uuinherof  Englishmen  who  have  some  know  ledge  of  La- 
tin,  Greek,  or  Frcuch,  in  proportion  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  Welch  language,  is  probably  at  least  as  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  one.  Yet  w'c  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  tlie  latter,  is  of  greater  imporianec  to  the  illustra- 
lion  of  our  national  history,  and  e>en  of  ttic  English  tongue, 
at  the  present  period,  than  an  ac(juaintance  with  any  foreign 
language,  whether  living  or  dead. 

'Pill  lately,  indeed,  inducements  to  the  ac(]ni>ition  of  the 
ancient  Rriii-'h  dialects,  were  not  sufliciontly  ohvious  or  pow¬ 
erful,  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  philologists.  The  nu¬ 
merous  IMSS.  which  comprise  the  most  curious  imtirpiiiies  of 
onrcouniiy,  were,  in  England,  hardly  known  to  exist.  These, 
having  been  pnhiislied,  (in  the  Archa'ology  of  Wales)  since- 
the  eommencemetit  of  the  present  century,  are  now  open  to 
all  who  will  take  the  pains  of  studying  the  venerable  latiguage 
in  whicli  they  were  written.  For  the  sake  of  persons  who  have 
not  leisure  for  the  undertaking,  wc  sliould  be  very  glad  to  see 
them  litcially  translated  :  hut  the  Anticpiarian,  or  tlie  Histo¬ 
rian,  ought  to  he  cajiable  of  investigating  the  original  docu- 
ineiitF,  in  order  to  form  his  own  judgement  of  thtdr  contents. 
T  he  lineuist  would  derive  no  sliglit  gratitication  from  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  Welch,  both  with  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
c>f  European,  and  even  of  Oriental  countries:  and  persons 
who  are  ignorant  ui  ll'ese,  need  not  des})air  of  acquiring  the 
Welch;  as  it  is  radically  independent  c.f  ail,  though  several 
modern  l.mgnages  are  evidently  intermixed  with  it. 

A  dcficiciiry  of  attention  to  this  object,  has  produced  various 
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obstacles  to  tlie  acquisith'n.  Tuc’ie  has  apj)carecl  so  little  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  tor  an  extensive  cieniand  of  books  relutin;^  to  tho 
Uiijjnagc,  or  conipo.'>ed  in  it,  that  few  copies  of  such  works 
have  usually  been  priitteil.  Hence  their  first  jirices  wei  j  una- 
oidably  high,  ana  they  have  become  pecidiariy  scarce.  It 
has  noi  been  easy,  even  to  procure  a  Welch  bihle  in  I.oiKlon. 
The  small  work  before  ns  is  printed  in  a  size  and  form,  that 
roust,  we  a])prehend,  pn’clnde  dithculiies  of  this  kind.  Tlie 
coarseness  of  its  appearance  does  not  indeed  do  mucli  credit 
to  the  press  (at  Mert!>yr)  which  produced  it:  hut  we  hope  that 
its  riiTulation  will  afiool  opportunity,  as  there  is  \>bvi()ns  oc¬ 
casion,  for  its  improvement  in  this  respect.  This  is  tlu:  more, 
desirable,  as  the  grammar  an  I  voeahniary,  here  very  properly 
connected,  not  only  supply  the  defieiency  of  a  familiar  intro-, 
dnetion  to  tlic  language,  but  are  executed  with  reiuai  kablo 
accuracy  and  judgement. 

\n  Knglish  student  of  the  Welch  tongue  has  not  to  ovrr- 
cotne  the  dilHculty  (d’  a  strange  character,  as  in  t!ie  Greek, 
and  in  all  the  Oriental  languages:  yiu  he  is  iiahle  to  be  per¬ 
plexed  hy  a  pre})osterons  application  of  letters  with  which  he 
is  familiar,  to  the  expression  of  sounds  very  different  from 
those  which  are  assigned  to  them  in  English.  Idiis  wc  can¬ 
not  hnt  regret,  as  unfortunate  and  injudicious.  I'he  custom 
of  substituting  y  for  our  short  //,  and  u  for  onr  y;  c  for  our  k\ 
(Id  for  our  sound  of  th  in  My ;  for  our  r,  and  for  onr 
single  one,  is,  indeed,  now  so  much  established,  that  the 
authors  of  the  present  work  might  have  been  more  exposed  to 
censure  for  deviating  from  it,  tjian  for  adhering  to  it.  YVt  it 
is  well  known,  that  these  improprieties  are  comparaiively  of 
moilern  date;  and  there  are  not  wanting  authors  who  haw  at- 
tompted  U)  break  the  shackles  that  have,  within  a  few  ages  j)ast, 
been  put  on.  We  caiinot  expect,  nor  would  we  ivcommeii(i, 
that  the  example  of  LUvyd,  in  introducing  foreign  characters, 
or  that  of  Mr.  Owen  in  sni)siitnting  3  for  t/</,  should  he  gene¬ 
rally  followed.  Neither  would  it  he  proj)er,  in  the  last  in¬ 
stance,  to  ado|)t  our  M,  which  has  two  sounds  that  ought  to  be 
distinguished:  dfi  would  he  preferable.  But  a  mutual  transfer 
of  the  soiiiids  of  y  and  /r,  the  suhstiuitlon  of  A*  f<»rr;  and  of 
J  and  X.’,  for//*,  aiul  /  (which  Mr.  Owen  has  made  in  his  dic¬ 
tionary)  woidd  surely  he  practicable,  and  would  certainly  fa- 
cilitite  to  an  Knglishinan,  and  to  nioM  foreigners  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  this  vjlnal)ie  and  curious  language. 

d'lie  merits  of  this  little  volume  are  too  numerous  to  he  here 
detailed,  and  too  striking  to  e.scape  the  attention  of  any  philo- 
logicul  reader.  It  may  gratify  the  adept,  while  it  instnu  ts  the 
beginner.  We  heartily  vvish  those  gentlemen,  who  liave  confi¬ 
dently  asserted  that  the  Knglish  and  die  Wcdcli  languages  have 
nothing  common  to  both,  to  glance  over  th^s  sniull  work,  Ju 
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ilofccU  arc  scarcely  worthy  of  notice;  cxc<*pt  an  unusual 
omission  of  rendcrinp^  into  Knglish,  words  and  pass;tgcs,  that 
are  introduced  as  examples,  'riicse  cannot  ot[)evvvise  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  a  learner ;  and  if  not  understood,  will  not  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  memory.  We  t*arnestly  wish  to  see  tliisdt‘ficiencv 
supplied  in  another  etlition.  The  initials  of  the  authors  ijuoteJ, 
ought  aUo  to  be  (*x[)laincd  by  an  index.  In  a  single  instance, 
((rraminar,  p.  o.)  we  observe  an  error  in  the  directions  for 
pronunciation.  V,  vinumjicjrd  is  sounded  in  MVIcb  as  tj  in 
(icaVy  and  in  the  revh  to  tear;  hut  not  as  in  fear.  Perhaps 
this  was  ii.i>printed  for  p(\n\  which  would  be  right :  but  tliu 
is  not  noticed  in  the  errata,  and  even  then,  tear  would  be  ainbU 
gnous. 


Art.  XV.  /la  F.ssmj  on  the  EscrUence  of  Christian  KnoU'led^e\  with  an 
appeal  to  Christi.ins  on  the  propriety  of  using  every  means  for  its  promo¬ 
tion,  by  F.  A.  Co.x,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  (if.  riicc  2s.  Button  and 
WiHianis,  IbCKi. 


religion  ot  Ciirist  is  tlie  only  one  that  ever  promised  perfection  to 
tiie  nature,  and  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  and  as  a  pledge  on  which 
this  promise  may  be  trusted,  it  works  an  immediate  miracle  in  his  heart; 
it  stiikes  a  fountain  in  the  rock,  it  creates  an  unfailing  streum  of  consola¬ 
tion,  I'HTjH.tually  tending,  whether  rapid  or  slow  in  its  progress,  to  that 
ocean  of  happine.ss  which  it  must  ultimately  reach.  T  he  exctdlency  of  this 


religion,  (foi  under  the  term  ChiSstian  knowledge,  the  apprehension  and 
reception  of  the  dt>ctrines  of  Christ  arc  intended,)  Mr.  C.  delineates  with 
much  piopricty,  and  establishes  on  these  considerations  ;  “  its  suitability  to 
the  condition  of  a  fallen  creature — its  humiliating  effect — its  animating  in- 
Huenceon  the  heart — its  capability  of  communication  to  the  weakest  capa¬ 
city — its  importance  in  the  hour  of  death — and  lastly,  its  liappy  tendency 
to  promote  the  civilization,  order,  harning,  and  fieedom  of  mankind.” 
f(e  then  “app-.  als  to  the  Christian  public  on  the  propriety  of  using  every 
effort  tor  its  most  extensive  prop.agation.”  Having  slightly  hinted  at  the 
impc'ftart  influence  ot  virtuous  example,  he  particularly  recommends  the 
bunday  v'^chool  .and  i\ii.’;sionary  Societies  to  general  patronage. 

In  the  course  of  the  essay  we  find  many  sensible  remarks,  and  much  cor¬ 
rect  riMsoning;  though  we  think  the  strain  of  thought  is  in  general  too 
much  amplified  to  enforce  conviction.  T  he  style  is  usually  h.arraonious,  of¬ 
ten  splritt  d  and  brilliant.  In  answer  to  olijectors,  who  would  discourage 
missionary  efforts,  by  picturing  the  difhcultics  w  hich  they  must  surmount, 
as  insuper.ible  by  a  few  individuals,  Mr.  C.  oliscrves. 


‘  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  few  indivldunls  only  w'ere  employed,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  'I  he  contest  between  light  aud  darkness,  it  is  true,  was  aevere. 
The  struggle  of  p.arty  prejudice,  priestly  denomination,  civil  authority, 
pc>j:ular  fury,  human  cojruption,  and  internal  policy,  against  the  “glo* 
rious  gcsjH‘1  of  the  blessed  God,’*  was  obstinate  and  nulicious.  Satan 
would  nc't  quit  his  strong  holds  without  a  desperate  etiort,  and,  consetjucnl- 
ly,  “the  p:ince  of  the  powers  of  the  air”  sumn»oned  all  his  hosts,  and 
t  .xerted  .ill  his  intluencc  w  ith  wicked  men,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  “  the 
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fhficp  of  Peace/*  But  having  been  furniihed  whh  their  weapons  (not 
carnal,  but  spiritual)  the  apostles  commenced  their  battle  with  the  enemies 
of  human  happiness,  and,  under  the  banners  of  Jesus,  marclied  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  I  heir  foes  employed  calumny,  misrepresentation, 
sophistry,  ridicule,  oppression,  imprisonment,  wild  beasts,  gibbets,  and 
lires:  they,  alfectionate  address,  persuadve  eloquence,  patient  endurance. 
Their  lives  were  a  defence  of  thetiuth.  Their  blood  had  a  tongue  that 
spoke  at  once  to  the  heart,  and  from  their  ashes  rc  se  a  thousand  altars  to 
the  living  God.  “  I  heard  a  voice  saying  in  heaven.  Now  is  come  sal- 
ntlon  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his 
Christ,  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them 
Wore  our  God  day  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimonvy  and  they  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death.** 

*  Ii  is  not  merely  the  efforts  of  those  single  individuals  that  ane  sent,  to 
which  we  look  for  success  ;  otherwise  we  hiight  despond  ;  but  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  hv)pe,  that  their  word  being  made  effectual  to  the  conversion  ol  the 
natives  of  heathen  countries,  these  will  themselves  become  preachers  of 
righteousness.  'The  power  of  God  can  make  every  pcisecuting  Saul  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  faith  and  its  zealous  defender.* 

,  In  that  part  of  the  subject,  which  refers  to  the  excellence  of  religion  on 
the  bed  of  death,  Mr.  C.  introduces  the  description  of  the  last  momeuts  of 
Newport  and  Voltaire. 

•  As  we  think  this  pamphlet  deserving  of  so  much  encouragement  as  wiH 
render  a  second  edition  probable,  wc  suggest  the  propriety  of  correcting 
this  passage,  in  which  one  of  Mr.  C.*s  venial  faults,  an  excess  of  meta¬ 
phor,  or  of  epithet,  has  produced  an  incongruity, — “  The  rolling  years 
•ire  bearing  on  their  wings  the  go'den  age  of  the  church.** 

.\rt.  XVf.  Sermon  on  the  Doctiines  of  final  Perseverance  and  jissurance  of 
Sahation  ;  preached  at  l.eiccsier,  June  6th,  at  the  Visitation  ot 

the  Right  Rev  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev, 
H.  Ryder,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  pp.  Sj.  price  Is.  6d. 
Payne.  1S06. 

'’|TIE  design  ofihis  discourse  is,  not  to  warn  the  reverend  auditory  of  the 
possibility  of  being  themselves  “  cast  away,**  but,  wiiat  doubtless  is 
of  greater  moment,  to  prove  that  the  Calvinlsiic  doctrines,  of  assur.ince,  and 
final  perseverance  of  the  .saints,  are  inconsistent  with  the  text,  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
I  keefi  under  my  bodyy  and  bring  it  into  subjection^  lest  that  by  any  means,  nuhen 
I  have  fireached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast  away.  Tiie  most  intel¬ 
ligent  believer  in  the  controverted  doctiines  would  doubtless  inquire, 
wh.ii  more  can  be  proved  from  the  expressions  of  the  apostle,  than  hesa, 
whom  Mr.  Ryder  opposes,  would  readily  admit  ? — that  God  accompfishet 
the  purposes  of  his  grace  by  producing  suitable  dispositions  in  the  hearts 
of  men?  Hence  Paul,  conscious  that  his  preaching  toothers  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  salvation,  and  that  no  evidence  can  be  a  sufficient  gnmnd 
of  hope,  exclusive  of  the  fiflings  and  disporitions  which  God  approves,  de¬ 
clares  his  solicitude  to  become  more  than  a  mere  way-mark  to  direct  others 
to  the  celestial  city,  which  he  should  never  himself  behold.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  assurance  of  final  salvation  tends  to  licenti¬ 
ousness,  would  be  furnished  also,  by  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctnue. 
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uhicli  is,  Th.it  Christians  slull  persevere  in  holiness  lo  eternal  life. 

Can  Mr.  R.  sIk  w  how  p-rs^  V'.'r.iucc  in  hollnesa  will  lead  to  sin  ? 

AVh.at  would  dj)penr  in  Mr.  Ryder’R  sermon  to  lx*  gross  misconceptiot 
and  pciAcrsioii  ct  thi  *  do  jtrirK-,  if  levelled  at  Calvinists,  we  are  inclined  to 
excuse,  from  suppp:ang  it  to  be  directed  against  some  wlio  abuse  the  name 
and  the  tenet.  Dut  Mr.  R.  sh'-*uld  have  hnown  l>etter  than  to  8Upj)ose  that 
Calvinists  in  gcner.i!  maintain,  that  believers  have  a  preternatural  impulse, 
or  conviction,  on  which.  :!>ov  have  a  right  to  assume  the  ‘  absolute  certainty* 
of  their  salvation.  It  is  nut  easy  to  Si.e  whom  tlie  preacher  opposes,  when 
he  remarks  again:.!  thcjn,  that  the  reformers  did  wo/ ix*prcsent  good  work# 
as  involuntat  1/  ;  ho  sliould  have  named  the  sect  tvhlch  ilhl,  'i  he  drift  of 
the  following  passage,  however,  is  obvious  enough;  but  it  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  comment  on  it. 

‘  Let  us  consider  also,  that  it  they  wlio  are  regenerate  and  in  a  state  of 
grace,  cannot  finally  fall  away,  it  nece;?s:4iily  follows,  that  all  who  are 
Uiptized,  ail  who  are  confirmed,  must,  .according  to  our  liturgy,  be 
placed  in  that  state  of  infallible  jvrsvverance,  for  of  all  such  it  is  8.iid  in 
both  office?,  liiat  they  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

\V>  are  jxirticularly  sorrv,  that  we  cannot  compliment  the  prcaclior  on 
his  polemic  .tbillties,  because  lie  li.is  not  aimed  .nt  displaying  any  other  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  and  our  regret  is  tire  more  poignant,  w  hen  we  reflect  that  he  filis 
the  pulpit  of  Wicklirte. 


Art.  XV 11.  'I'hc  End  of  the  Upri^hty  Pence,  A  Scimon,  occasioiK*d  by  tlie 
Death  of  Mr.  James  Whatman  Lobb,  of  Southampton,  w  ho  departed 
this  Life,  Dec.  oth,  180(>,  aged  K)  years.  Ly  Diivid  liogue.  pp.  4f0. 
price  Is.  Wdiliams.  1807. 

death  of  an  eminent  Christian  is  an  interesting  subject  for  reflec¬ 
tion;  amidst  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  with  llic  departing  saint,  there 
is  abundant  0(  casion  for  ivgret  .and  .anxiety.  “  Help,  Lord,  for  the 
righteous  ceaseth,”  is  a  very  natural  ejaculation  of  the  mind ;  and  it  should 
he  the  prevailing  wish  of  the  survivors,  and  the  principal  effort  of  funeral 
a^^dre^8es,th^lt  when  a  victorious  veteran  is  summoned  to  receive  his  crown, 
many  a  rebel  may  return  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ,  fill  up  the  ranks  which 
he  has  left,  and  emulate  his  honouiable  example.  To  this  object,  Mr. 
llogue*9  sermon  is  piously  adapted ;  the  character  he  has  drawm  of  Air.  Lobb 
is  one,  wlilch  any  reasonable  man  would  feci  solicitous  to  imitate ;  arxl  the 
exhortations  with  which  his  discourse  concludes,  are  well  calculated  to 
rnforce  tlie  principles  which  the  sketch  of  that  character  exeniplilles.  Tire 
w'ords  s<dected  are  ^s.  xxxvli,  87.  Mark  the  perfect  man^  and  hehold  the 
upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  h peace,  'The  character  is  considered,  the 
maimer  in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  the  principles  on  w'hich  it  is  formed; 
the  end  of  that  character,  ]vace  or  felicity  in  heaven,  and  at  the  hour  of 
death;  the /.vr-zz/.'/r/V.iZ/oM  of  this  |M)rtrait,  “  the  upright  man,’*  in  the  life 
and  character  of  .vir.  l.ob!>;  the  improx^ement  to  be  made,  by  ‘marking* 
arvl  *  bx'.holding’  thf'  disciple  of  Clinst  in  life  and  death.  Several  parts  of 
this  sensible  disco;:;  might  l'>e  quoted  w  ith  jiropriety  ;  w'e  prefer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  extracted  from  a  summary  of  the  Christian’s  principle?. 

•  'I'hat  C uni  is  infinitely  glorious  and  exceif'nt,  to  be  loved  above  alb 
ard  to  be  obe  yed  in  every  tiling  W'hich  he  erjoins ;  and  that  man  ought 
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calircly  to  be  devoted  to  him,  to  have  no  will  but  God's,  and  to  live  in  a 
jt2ie  of  subjection  to  him  in  thought,  word,  and  dei  d. 

»  1  hat  Christ  is  an  infinitely  compassfonate  Saviour ;  and  that  his  dis¬ 
ciples  hanng  been  redeemed  by  his  blood,  delivered  by  him  from  couvlem- 
jjition  and  wrath,  and  admitted  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  and  friendship 
vith  God,  and  having  received  a  title  to  eternal  glory,  they  ought  to  deny 
themselves,  to  t  ike  up  their  cross  and  follow  him,  and  to  live  no  lunger  to 
themselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again. 

«  That  communion  with  God  is  the  highest  h  ippiness  of  human  life. 

To  maintain  habitual  intercourse  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love, 
to  meditate  on  him  in  his  various  relations,  to  desire  his  favo'ir,  to  delight 
in  the  view  of  his  perfections  and  government,  and  to  receive  from  him 
communications  of  light  and  life  ;  these,  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  exalted  felicity  which  an  immoi  Lil  creature ’can  enjoy,  and 
itj  res|>ect  to  which  all  other  things  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  subordinate 
dfgree. 

‘  'rKai  all  the  dispensations  of  providence  are  designed  by  t!ie  groat  Go- 
rernoroftbe  universe  for  the  spiritual  Ixmefit  of  m.m,  and  therefore  ought  ' 
to  be  carefully  improved  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  exalted  ends  de- 
si^rnL-d  thereby.  Not  to  banish  sorrow,  but  to  have  sin  banished  from  his 
kart,  and  to  come  out  of  the  furnace,  not  with  as  little  sudering  as  he 
fio,  but  as  much  as  possible  purified  and  leilncd  from  the  dioss  of  corrupt 
affections,  is  his  ardent  wish. 

That  a  disciple  of  Christ  ought  to  live  habitually  in  ihe  lively  hope  caf 
eternal  blessedness :  and  as  this  exceeds  in  sweetness  whatever  the  world 
can  jiive  of  joy,  that  he  should  shun  every  thing  which  would  impair  or 
I  destroy  it,  and  cultivate  every  disposition  and  affection  which  would  cherish 
!  Its  growth  or  increase  its  exercise. 

‘  And  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  Christian  to  make  it  his  business  to  pro¬ 
note  the  highest  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures.  As  divine  knowledge,  the 
favour  of  Jehovah,  holiness  in  heait  and  life,  and  the  peace  and  comfort 
resultirij;  from  tlience  are  the  highest  good  of  man,  that  they  are  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  an  object  in  importance  next  to  his  own  saKation  ;  and  eminently 
conducive  to  tiie  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  universe. 

*  'i  hese  are  the  principles  which  reign  in  the  heart  of  tlie  upright  and 
ferfect  man  :  tliey  are  contained  In  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  being  trans¬ 
planted  tlience  into  the  soul,  and  daily  watered  from  above  with  the  show-  ' 
rrs  Ui  her.vcnly  grace,  they  form  the  character  w'hich  has  been  desciibciL' 

Art.  XV 1 11.  //  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  cf  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen,  Bermondsey,  on  Sunda^,  Jan.  1^5,  ISO?,  for  the  Benefit  of 
ihe  Refuge  of  the  Des  tit  utpy  Bridge,  Lambeth.  By  the  Rev. 

h.  \V.  Wliitaker,  Rector  of  St.  Mildreds  and  All  S.aints,  t.’aatt  rbuiy. 
Ito.  pp.  1  i,  riatchard.  Rivingtons.  1807- 

Vv  iil  TAKER's  text,  wo  acknowledge,  prejudiced  us  against  his 
st  rmon;  it  is  the  admonition  of  St.  James,  v.  20.  brethren,  if 
do  err  from  the  truths  and  one  concert  him :  lei  him  hnozv  that  he 
eonverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  nvrify  shall  save  a  sou!  from 
d.iM,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  sinsp  dhe  preacher  will  pardon  us,  that  we 
icjp,  ct-d  lam  of  ariir.i:i;ticii  to  set  .isidc  the  atooemeDt  of  ^•llrlsl,  to  plead 
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for  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supere  rogation,  and  to  bribe  the  chirity  of  Kif 
audience  by  the  promise  of  eternal  life  as  its  reward.  If  this  suspicion  be 
a  fault,  we  intreat  liim  to  charge  It  upon  the  numerous  sermons  and  com¬ 
ments  on  this  passage,  which  his  clerical  brethren  have  framed  to  such  a 
nurpose,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pa^an  liberality.  We  are  happy  to  cla^^ 
Mr.  Wh  ! til ker  among  those  who  h.ave  not  so  learned  Christ;  and  to  find 
him  aflirming  that  “  there  is  encouragement  sufficient  holden  out  to  us  to 
apply  all  our  powers  to  the  W'ork  which  the  api^stle  enjoins,  without  sup. 
posing  that  he  had  in  conremplatloii  any  other  sins,  than  those  of  the  per- 
son  w  ho  might  lx‘ converted.’*  He  proceeds,  throughout  this  address,  to 
excite  the  commiseration,  and  to  claim  the  asslsunce  of  the  benevolent, 
on  Christian  principles;  and  we  dunk  that  individual,  who  could  withstand 
such  an  advocate  in  such  a  cause,  as  truly  an  object  of  pity  and  of  serioui 
appreliension,  as  the  wretclr  d  vagabond  whose  distress  he  .sliould  refuse  to 
alleviate.  As  tliis  laudable  institution  has  not  been  very  long  established, 
It  might  have  been  well  to  subjoin,  as  an  appendix  to  this  discourse,  aspe. 
ciuc  account  of  its  nature  and  its  purpct>  *s.  We  take  the  opportunity  of 
obst.*r\ing,  that  it  is  designed  as  an  aiiyluin  for  the  most  vile  and  the  moit 
wretched  of  both  s-.  xes;  to  relii  ve  th-‘m  from  urgent  want,  and  from  tlie 
neccs*^.lty  of  perristing  in  criminal  habits  ;  and  to  afford  the  means  of  mo. 
ra!  impravrment :  no  qualification  is  required  but  that  of  misery.  Every 
person  who  is  .acquainted  with  this  metropolis  nuifit  be  aware,  that  there  arc 
multitudes  hut  too  well  qualified;  w'lthout  characier,  without  friend,  dli- 
seased,  destiaire,  and  .starving.  We  wish  tins  serious  and  rcsjXH'table  k*r. 
nion  nnay  obtain  more  general  attention  to  an  Institution,  which  offers  help 
to  those  whom  even  all  other  charities  exclude,  and  supplies  an  important 
clusni  in  the  plans  of  Ilritish  beneficence. 

Art.  Xl\.  A  tu'^o  otul  afiprofirtat:  System  of  F.ditcalion  forth  Li- 
bounn^  Pcnple  ;  elucidated  .ind  explained,  according  to  the  Phn  which 
has  been  est.iblished  for  the  religious  and  moral  Instruction  of  Male  and 
Fenmlr  Children,  admitted  into  the  Free  School,  Ko.  19,  Orchard 
Street,  in  the  City  of  Westminster;  containing  an  Exposition  of  the 
Nature  and  Impornmceof  the  Design,  as  it  respects  the  gener.al  Interest 
of  the  Coinnuinitv  :  with  Details,  &c.  5cc.  By.  P  Colquhoun,  LLD. 
Svo.  pp.  9‘k  ihlce  (id.  llatchard,  1806. 

I  JAVING  been  instructed  by  the  b.bours  of  Mr.  C.,  .as  .a  magistrate, 
\v<*  are  ha])py  to  meet  him  in  the  character  of  a  pliilanthropist.  Id 
both  these  dep.iitir.cnts  we  liavc  reason  to  give  him  the  praise  ol  upright¬ 
ness  of  intention,  and  ability  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  At  present, 
however,  he  only  claims  the  merit  of  c.'irrying  into  effect  those  plans,  at 
whicli  the  honour  of  invention  K  due  to  others.  'I'o  Dr.  Bell,  the  author 
of  that  method  of  in.stiaictlon  which  Mr.  C.  has  adopted  in  his  insritution, 
!;.• !  as  given  just  cumntendation  ;  hut  w'c  were  struck  with  the  little  notice 
whicli  he  h.as  t.aken  of  the  praiseworthy  aiivl  succetsful  efforts  ot  Joseph 
1  .:'.uca>M',  in  tlie  same  line  of  active  benevolence,  although  he  has,  wf 
presume,  carried  them  to  a  greaUT  length  than  any  individual  had  pr^ 
v.ously  don'\ 

1  liat,  through  ignorance,  the  morals  of  the  lower  order  of  .society,  id 
t’l'.r  merropoiis,  .ire  awfully  deprived,  is  n  truth  v.'hich  forces  itself  upon 
V.e  notice  of  ev  uy  letl  ‘Ctrng  person  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C. 
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%hom  no  one  can  have  bt'tter  means  of  information,  their  progress  in  this 
jrtp^  ct  is  still  rapidly  retrograde. 

To  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  this  slate  of  things,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  where  the  numerous  children  of  the  soldiery  add  to  the  mass 
of  infantine  population,  the  author  has  instituted  a  free  school  in  which  he 
h»  availed  himself  of  tliose  improvements  in  teaching,  which  we  have 
just  referred  to,  and  of  which  the  detail  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  plan  consists  in  dividing  the  scholars  into  several  classes,  and  com- 
mittlDg  the  instruction  of  these?  classes  to  tutors,  selected  from  the  scholars 
th(‘mselves,  over  whom  another  order  of  superintendauis  is  placed,  called- 
wMitors,  who  secure  the  diligence  of  botli  tutors  and  scholars.  Thus  iKe’ 
rtfcutive  departments  arc  filled  by  the  best  qualified  from  among  the  in¬ 
structed,  while  t  he  duty  of  the  master  or  mistress  is  reduced  to  such  aa 
mention  to  the  general  movements  of  the  machine,  as  will  keep  its  parts 
in  regular  motion  and  order.  Other  improvements  are  introduced  in  thr 
process  of  teaching,  such  as  impressing  the  knowledge  of  the  letters  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  by  his  forming  them  on  coarse  slates,  and  thus 
combining  his  attainment  of  writing,  with  that  of  reading ;  and  advan- 
nng  also  his  proficiency  in  both.  To  these  elementary  parts  of  learning, 
is  added  a  very  becoming  attention  to  instruct  the  scholars  in  the  princi-’ 
plfs  of  religion  and  morality  ;  on  which  subject,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
hope,  that  due  care  is  taken  to  point  o  it  the  true  nature  and  place  of  the 
duties  inculcated  upon  them,  in  the  divine  economy  of  human  salvation. 
Without  caution,  in  this  particular,  they  will  he  apt  to  be  misled,  when 
Informed  that  an  attention  to  the  advice  given  them  will  “not  only  add  u» 
thfir  comfort  in  this  world,  but  insure  their  happiness**  in  thiit  which  is  to 
come.  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England.  We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  that  part  of  the  plan,  even 
is  a  temporary  measure,  which  keeps  the  children  from  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  benefit  of  private  instruction. 

Fully  convinced,  with  the  wonhy  magistrate,  that  “  the  prosperity  of 
e\ery  state  depends  on  the  g*XKi  habits,  and  the  religious  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  ot  the  labouring  people,*'  we  regard,  with  the  greatest  delight,  IjotIi 
M  Christians  and  as  Patriots,  the  increase  of  such  benevolent  institutions; 
and  it  gratifies  us  exceedingly  to  see  such  a  list  of  eminent  names,  given 
in  the  appendix,  as  its  conductors. 

e  earnestly  hope  that  these  improvements  in  the  art  of  instruction  may 
be  extensively  adopted  in  our  charity-schools  ;  by  which  means,  the  l)cnefit« 
of  those  Institutions  may  be  vastly  enlarged.  By  this  system,  Mr.  C.  as- 
ierts  that  120,000  children  may  be  eduoated  at  no  greater  expense,  tliaa 
the 6000  annually  assembled  at  St.  Paul’s. 

An  advertisement,  however,  from  .Joseph  Lancaster,  states  that,  by  his 
lystem,  1000  children  may  be  taught,  govemedby  one  nuStcr  onlv,  for 
perann.  each  child,  and  which  expense  is  presumed  to  be  capabie  ol  still 
frrther  reduction. 

Art.  XX.  Essii^  on  the  Ortwin  of  whdt  is  sailed  Methodism,  and  its  Mond 
and  Political  Advantages.  Addressed  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  in  reply  to  a  Sermon  preached  and  published  by  a  Clergyman  ot 
i.iverpool.  By  J.  Ferncl),  12mo.  pp.  S6.  Price  6d.  Baynes. 

.  Fernell  uses  the  term  Methodism  in  the  same  general  sense  which 
obtains  among  profane  icoffcri  a;  divine  g.^'ace,  both  in  and  out  ol 
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the  f  ulpit ;  lut  as  Ms  eves  do  not  seem  too  weak  td  behold  its  value,  nor 
his  heart  too  iiard  to  feel  its  iniluci^ce,  we  find  him  the  advocate,  instead 
of  the  of,  vital  godliness. 

.  He  has  given  a  summary  of  his  essay,  in  the  “  Argument d' 

•  The  mceisity  of  divine  inlluences  to  produce  supernatural  effects,  or 

moral  rectitude. 

‘  The  loss  of  this  influence  tlu'  cause  of  tlie  decay  of  churches  and  states, 
‘Thf  revival  of  it  th.e  origin  of  Protestantism,  i*uritanism,  Quakerism, and 
Methodism. 

‘  V:ul  I  ’Migion  always  persecuted,  and  why. 

•  The  zeal  of  tlic  secta  a  gre.it  means  of  preventing  the  total  decline  of  re¬ 

ligion  in  established  chureh.es. 

‘  Morality  the  main  pillar  of  tl.e  State  ;  and  Methodism  the  best  means 6f 
.  producing  It  where  it  wa^.  not,  and  promoting  it  where  it  is. 

‘  National  churches  must  endangered  by  men  taking  holy  orders  for  the 
sake  of  its  emoluments,  having  neither  the  spiiit  of  their  office  nor  a 
corresponding  conduct.’ 

'I  hese  positions  are  forcibly  though  not  meth.odlcally  supported;  his 
views  of  religious  paities  are  coi dial  and  catholic;  he  evidently  ascribes  so 
much  importance  to  the  actual  renovation  of  heart  and  lite,  which  is 
common  to  all  pious  men,  that  he  is  in  a  great  measuie  legardless  of  their 
lew  and  inconsiderable  ditlerences  in  opinion.  Hence  lie  is  not  ashamed 
to  extol  a  W’hitlield  in  companv  with  a  Wesley;  and  in  reference  to  the 
success  ot  bv^ih  t}ie*i'*  eminent  saints  and  their  successors,  he  exclaims, 

‘  Ye  thousantls  of  colliers,  miner.s,  labourers,  mechanics,  and  manufictu- 
rers,  &;c.  Iiow  have  your  hearts  rejoiced  at  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  a  Metho¬ 
dist  preac!wr,bringing  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  your  heathenish  neighbour¬ 
hood  I  how  beautiful  on  the  mountains  were  those  who  told  you,  in  your 
own  tongue,  Christ  canic  the  'ivurUlto  save  s'thmrs.  You  felt  his  power 
to  save— you  shook  o.T  tlie  galling  fetters  of  sin  and  all  kind  of  immorali¬ 
ty — no  longer  slaves  to  diunkvTiness  and  debauchery,  idleness  and  profana¬ 
tion.  You  Iwcame  whit  nctliir.g  but  the  j)ower  of  God  could  make  you  — 
tlie  astonishment  of  your  ungodly  neiglibours — sober,  clean,  and  Indus- 
tilous;  meek,  ailectionate,  and  godly;  good  husbands,  sons,  bother?, 
servants,  and  what  r.ot  ;  and  the  most  loyui  and  useful  subjects  in  the  British 
dominions,  wlio  were  Letoie  not  much  better  than  incarnate  fiends,  or  the 
pests  of  society — you,  even  yow,  became  Christians  !’ 

The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildari,  which  he  reviews,  appeari 
from  the  extracts  given  to  have  betn  a  vtuy  remarkable  one;  so  remark* 
able  indeed,  ih.nt  v  i*  excuse  Mr.  G.  irom  ali  blame  in  preaching  or  printiog 
it,  and  charge  the  infamy  of  theslaiuler  whlcli  It  contains, to  the  father  ol  liei, 
the  iinpuiv  spiilt,  by  win  ni  lie  was  unquestionably  po.saessed.  One  ot  hii 
maniacal  extravagancies  is  th.it  of  supposing  that  the  piety  and  g'Xnl 
r.jorals  of  t’u*  Mt  tlu)dists  tend,  r  only  to  j<omote  insanity*  but  to  sub- 
VvMt  tile  ecclcd.i;>ii..;il  and  p.:)Iiilcai  establish  merit.  Mr.  P.  W'ith  great  rt*!- 
son  retorus  the  stupid  ch.*j  ge. 

•  Oh  yes  who  h.ive  already  so  grievously  acd  openly  n  .volted  from  the 
pure  prir.ci|Jcs  of  the  established  church — ye  preachers  of  Epictetus  in- 
vUad  of  Jesus  Christ — ye  who,  by  your  lukcw'arm  or  ungodly 
have  brought  religion  into,  so  much  contempt,  and,  like  the  clergy  ^ 
1  ranee,  have  made  more  inlid».la  than  you  hr.ve  made  Christians — ti* 
your  condu\.t  lliat  end.mgi  red  the  subversion  of  the  moiuarchy,  fy 
host;  c:  sceptics  a::d  unbelicwis,  the  very  tools  of  anarchy;  and  1 
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lerilv  persuaded,  that  this  countr\'  is  much  indebted  to  Methodism  that 
le  have  not  been  in  the  situation  of  our  French  neij^hbours.  Alas  for 
them !  the  si*ct8  were  not  tolerated  there ;  the  established  church  had 
its  own  will  and  its  own  way,  and  at  last  pp'dueed  a  nation  of  infidels!* 

Phis  Essay  is  printed  in  a  very  cheap  style  from  the  most  commendable 
reasons  ;  the  ability  which  ii  discovers  inclines  us  to  augur  favourably 
of  the  Essays  which  Mr.  Fernell  announced  some  time  ago  in  our  Lite- 
raiv’  Intelligence,  but  in  which  notice  his  name  was  inadvertently  omitted. 

Art.  XXI.  Two  'I'racis ;  1st.  Phoughts  ctmeeming  the  Uses  of 
Clay  .Marl,  in  Manure  ;  '2nd.  Thoughts  or  (Queries  concerning  the 
Uses  of  Agricultiual  Salts — in  the  Manufacture  of  Manim* ;  and  also, 
concerning  tlic  proper  Modes  of  deromfionndin^  (decomposing)  Pit. 
Coal,  Wood,  Peat,  Sods,  and  Weeds,  &c.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
.lames  Cochrane.  iMawman.  Svo.  pp.  ().>.  Price '2s. 

IT  a})pi'ars,  that  the  first  of  these  tracts  owed  its  rise  to  a  denial  by  Mr. 
i.uke,  the  author  of  the  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  die  North  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  of  marl  being  either  found  or  used  in  that  riding :  Mr.  C. 
proves,  that  there  is  very  good  marl,  in  many  ji  irts  of  that  riding,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  the  counties  of  Durliainand  NortliuinlxTland :  the  marl  of  some  places 
in  these  counties  even  proves  to  be  richer  in  calcareous  matter  than  tnat  of 
Lancashire.  Mar!  is  stated  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  on  each  side  of 
the  river  Coquet,  lK*tween  Waikwoith  and  Rothbury,  Northumberland. 
Cubic  rods  of  j/ards  are  mentioned  p.  i,3;  this  we  do  not  understand  ; 

3  cubic  rod  is  fixed  by  English  Statute  at  1()()  |  cubic  yards.  We  agree  witii 
the  remark,  that  marl  may  remain  two  or  three  years  ujnin  the  land  .with¬ 
out  discovering  any  improvement, if  it  is  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil. 
The  course  of  crop.s  recommended  by  Mr.  Holt  is  verygviod  ;  but  he  must 
be  a  poor  farmer,  who  does  not  know  how  to  vary  his  crops  to  the  soil 
Hid  circumstances  ;  one  fixed  course  may  do  for  the  closet,  but  will  not  do 
tor  the  held.  'The  practice  of  saturating  marl  with  tlie  drainings  of  a  farm- 
1  vjid,  is,  we  trust,  what  would  be  followed  by  every  good  farir.er  within 

I  '  «  I  •  •  C » 

1'  »hp  reach  of  marl. 

In  the  quotation  at  p.  D.  from  Dr.  Home,' respecting  the  distinguishing 
•hiracteristic  ot  clay  marl,^there  is  a  mistake,  eitlier  by  our  author  or  the 
Dr.  in  omitting  to  mention  that  marl  and  all  argillaceous  snbst.inces  require 
iolx*r/r/W  to  a  certain  point,  before  they  will  fall  down  into  a  powder  on 
being  wetted  or  put  into  water :  this  remark  applies  to  luller’s-earth  and 
'pveral  other  substances,  which  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  immersion  for 
my  length  of  time  in  water,  if  they  are  not  previously  dried,  although  this 
essential  circumstance  has  lx*en  so  generally  «>mitted  in  describing  their 
properties. 

The  chief  object  of  the  second  essay  before  us,  is  to  recommend  the 
nianufacture  of  Agricultural  Siilts^  as  the  author  denominates  them,  con- 
»isting  of  sea-water,  salt-brine,  or  a  solution  of  lock-salt,  boiled  up  with 
^resh  j)eat  from  a  bog  ;  by  which  process  Mr.  C.  imagines,  that  the  peat  will 
partly  decomposed  ;  and  that  when  double-distilled  volatile  alkali  of  coal, 

I  wood  or  peal,  or  inspissated  or  condensed  urine  of  men,  horses,  or  cattle, 
‘te  added  thereto,  together  with  common  mould  or  clay-marl,  a  compost 
extraordinary  fertili/ing  qualities  will  be  formed.  At  p.  45,  the  author 
•cmark'i,  that  when  pit-coal,  wood,  peat,  or  sod,  is  decomposed,  in  the 
Vo!  111.  .M  III 
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kind  of  kilns  usi*d  by  f  ord  Dundonald  for  extracting  coal-tar,  the  caiboo— 
aceous  principle,  under  the  denomination  of  thick  and  essential  orl,  ismadr 
soluble  as  to  vegetation,  by  the  volatile  alkaline  solution  formed  in  thert- 
frigeratory  and  condenser,  when  mixed  with  mould  or  clay  ;  and  thus  Mr. 
C.  supposes,  t^'at  he  can  acc  mplish  the  grand  desideratum  of  chemistry  a* 
applied  to  agriculture,  in  rendering  carbon  soluble  in  water  for  the  purposes 
ot  vegetation.  On  the  propriety  of  mixing  alkaline  plants,  salt,  or  its  sohi- 


tion,  with  clav-marl,  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt ;  and  w’e  are  not  altoge. 
thcr  satisfied  of  the  good  to  be  expected,  from  mixing  coal-tar  or  oils^th 


dried  clay-marl ;  these,  in  small  quantities  as  a  top-dressing,  may  perhaps 
prevent  the  ravages  of  insect**  on  young  turnips  and  other  crops. 

A  further  object  of  the  tiacts  under  our  review  is,  to  recommend  the 
puncturing  of  wood-work,  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  by  means 
of  a  tool  with  a  nuniber  of  steel  points  in  it  (of  which  a  drawing  is  given) 
and  afterwa*  ds  he  .ting  the  wood  to  expel  part  of  the  air,  from  the  punc¬ 
tures,  before  applying  a  coat  of  mineral  or  coal-tar  :  our  author  recommends 
this  preserv’ative  for  the  timbers  and  planks  of  ships  and  barges,  as  also  for 
wood-work  in  gerend,  or,  that  the  same  should  be  boiled  in  coal-tar  betorr 
it  is  used  :  in  recommending  the  latter  process  for  the  posts  and  rails  used  in 
inclosurcs,  we  are  apprehensive  that  he  has  never  duly  considered  orcalci  'j 
lated  the  great  expence  of  ho'ding  in  this,  and  the  processes  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  for  the  manufacture’  of  agricultural  salts,  even  in  the  most  favouraWr 
situations:  our  author’s  remarks  on  the  rotting  of  the  sods  or  paring  of 
coarse  lands,  instead  of  burning  the  same,  are  entitled  to  the  attention  oi 
practical  agriculturists ;  to  these  may  be  added  his  Directions  for  Marling 
upon  Ley,  rather  than  upon  ploughed  Ground.  We  wish  also  to  express 
our  hearty  approbation  of  the  proposal  for  feeding  horses  as  much  as  posablr 
upon  cut-clover,  in  o|)en  sheds,  during  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manure,  instead  of  suffering  their  dung  to  lie  dropped  in  the  fields, 
where  the  grass  is  destroyed  or  rendered  patchy,  a  great  part  of  the  manure 
is  dissipa'ed  by  evapointion,  and  the  remainder  engenders  swarms  of  nox¬ 
ious  flies  and  insects. 
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This  is  a  serious  exhortation  to  parents  to  be  indefatigable  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  is  their  highest  duty,  next  to  the  care  of  their  owr, 
eternal  welfare.  And  the  author  expresses  his  just  astonishment  that  miny 
who  profess  a  concern  for  the  latter,  should  so  miserably  and  criminalK 
neglect  the  former;  We  think  that  no  small  degree  of  blame  attaches  w 
the  great  majority  of  Christian  rr  inisters,  for  omitting,  as  we  fear,  a  ver. 
frequent  inculcation  of  this  duty  in  the  detail.  Slight  occasional  reference 
to  it  in  general  terms  are  of  little  use,  since  they  neither  impress  its  itnpof- 
unce,  nor  explain  its  method,  nor  even  give  any  precise  notion  of  thertKl' 
to  be  attained.  An  illustration  of  particulars  is  absolutely  necessary,  wp* 
cially  for  the  humbler  classes,  for  whose  use  this  tract  was  particularly 
tended,  and  is  judiciously  adapted.  The  sacred  precept  to  train  up  a  cbik 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  is  enforced  with  relation  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  series  of  articles;  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God — justice  and  he 
nesty  toward  fellow-creatures— kindness  and  compassion — speaking  truth* 
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nbhorrence  of  p.*ofane  lan^ige — obedience  to  just  authority — habits  of  in¬ 
dustry — self-government— good  manners — the  influence  of  example. 

A  benevolent  earnestness  pervades  the  whole,  the  duty  is  delineated  in 
aTcry  plain  and  practicable  form,  and  tlic  tract  indicates  much  experience 
and  obscrs’ation.  We  hope  no  parent  can  read  it  without  being  prompted 
to  a  more  zealous  application  to  his  important  task.  The  short  additional 
piece  addressed  to  “  returning  prodigals,"  iah  letter  actually  sent  to  seve¬ 
ral  reclaimed  young  ptTsons  of  a  particular  neighbourhood,  is  in  a  very  in- 
tfresting  strain  of  pious  congratulation  and  persuasion. 


'AsT.  XXIII.  yluthrnttc  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  LordNelsoni  with  the 
circumstances  preceding,  attending,  and  subsequent  to  that  event;  the 
professional  report  of  his  Lordship’s  wound;  and  several  interesting 
Anecdotes.  By  VN'illiam  Beatty,  M.  I)'.  Surgeon  to  the  V^ictory,  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  100.  with  two  Plates.  Price  4s.  Cadell  and  Co.  1807. 

are  obliged  to  Dr.  Beatty  for  this  authentic  account  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  event  of  the  present  century,  though  it  does  not 
conuin  many  particulars  that  had  not  been  previously  communicated  to  the 
public.  One  circumstance,  however,  in  the  narrative,  is  rtot  generally 
known;  it  is  an  expression  of  this  illustrious  chief,  which  must  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  who  consider  the  hour  which  snatched  him  from  the  service  and 
thf  gratitude  of  his  country,  as  that  in  which  he  entered  on  a  new  and  in¬ 
terminable  state  of  existence,  and  appeared  before  a  scrutiny  which  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  no  prejudice  or  error.  Almost  the  last  words  he  used  were,  to  Dr. 
Scott  the  chaplain,  “  Doctor,  1  have  not  been  di  great  sinner;*’  this  we  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  uttered  as  an  interrogation,  but  no  answer  is  recorded. 

It  agrees  with  very  many  of  the  expressions  recorded  of  Lord  Nelson,  in 
rendering  it  probable,  that  with  great  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  there  was  combined  in  him  a  strong  disposition  to  serious  piety. 
His  last  expression,  which  he  repeated  frequently,  till  utterance  failed  him, 
was  “  Thank  Gody  I  have  done  my  duty.**  Dr.  B.  states  that  the  body 
was  in  a  very  sound  state  when  landed  at  Greenwich,  and  refutes  an  idea 
that  Lord  Nelson*s  constitution  was  previously  impaired,  by  describing  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  viscera. 

The  direction  of  the  fatal  bullet  is  accurately  described;  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  representation  is  given  of  its  present  state,  with  the  lace  and  pad  of  the 
epaulette  firmly  attached  to  it;  it  did  not  strike  any  of  his  Lordship’s  orna- 
□enul  insignia,  and  his  Lordship  had  not  been  requested  to  lay  aside  or 
conceal  those  dangerous  distinctions.  His  general  instructions  previous  to 
the  battle,  and  extracts  from  his  piivafc  journal,  commencing  with  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Poitsmouth,  are  subjoined. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  and  ornamented  with  a  flne  likeness, 
^graved  by  Scriven,  from  a  painting  by  Devis. 


Ast.  XX I V.  'The  Poet*s  Day^  or  Imagination’s  Ramble;  a  Poem,  in  four 
Books,  with  an  Eulogy  on  Britain,  its  Religion,  Laws,  and  Lilierties. 
By  E.  Warren,  8vo.  pp.  160.  price  4s.  Hatchard,  1804. 

The  Poet*s  Day  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  divided  into  four  parts,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  titles  Morning,  or  a  Contemplative  Survwy 


les  Morning, 
Mm2 


4^8  I houf^hts  on  thj  if  fhc  iAiiwuiin^  Poor. 

of  Nature;  Noon,  or  RcHecilons  on  Real  Life;  Evening,  or  Mediuliem 
in  Retirement;  Midnight,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Under  each  of  theie 
a  variety  of  topics  arc  introduced,  and  the  descriptive  sketches  are  some- 
times  enlivened  hy  narrative,  and  sometimes  imp: oved  to  moral  and  ixli. 
gious  rejections.  I  he  aut^'.or  is  evidently  a  woman  of  sense,  feeling,  and 
j>ietv;  and  cannot  nieet  with  rigorous  critics  amcrtig  tho^*c*  who  prefer  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  to  the  jjowers  of  the  fancy.  There  are  many  passages 
however  in  the  volume,  wiiich  would  bt‘  worthy  of  considerable  praise  in 
resjM'ci  even  of  their  poetical  merit,  if  they  had  received  all  the  finishing  of 
which  they  are  suscejuible.  (^ne  extract  will  shew  how  Mrs.  \V.  Regards 
the  tasual  incidents  that  occur  in. the  course  of  the  day,  ‘  and  will’  jmf- 
haps,  b«-  a  suflicient  sjH  cimen  of  her  abilities. 

‘  l>ut  hark!  that  sound  tv'as  Death!  the  levelTd  tube 
fias  brought  yon  straggler  from  the  covey  down; 

Rrone  to  tlte  eailli  the  hapless  w'and’rer  falls  ; 

It  flutters,  gasps,  expires:  and  is  this  sport? 

Sure  *tis  a  proof  of  man’s  degen’rate  state. 

If  such  weie  needful  to  attest  his  fall, 

That  e’en  lus  very  pastimes  constitute 
.1  liin  executioner  of  that  dread  doom, 

WJiich,  hy  his  first  transgression,  was  entaU’d 
On  all  existence  in  whatever  form, 

'That  springs  from  dust  to  breathe  the  vital  air.’ 


Art.  XXW  Ehmeuts  of  Useful  KtiO'ZvleJ\^c,  in  ( jcogriiphy,  Histoiy,  and 
othi  r  Sciences  ;  drawn  uj)  for  the  use  of  Schools,  in  questions  and  an^ 
sweis,  hy  .1.  /\llbut.  Master  of  l!romsgrove  l.ickey  School.  Eighth 
edit,  in  10  parts.  Coloured  paper,  pimo.  pp.  1‘20.  Price  8s.  Id. 
Hutton, 

“  '’I "HE  autlior  of  this  little  wcik,  drew  it  up  oiiginally  for  the  u.se  of  his 
own  pupils  ;  and  was  only  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  friends  to 
petmit  a  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  t.li.  He  is  convincrtl  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  children  might  lx:  taught  much  earlier  than  they  usually  arc, 
the  elementary  ju  lnciples  of  many  seirnces,  iftliey  were  sufficiently  simpli¬ 
fied.”  *1  he  sale  I'f  stwn  large  editions  of  this  performance,  is  a  strong 
testimony  of  its  utilifv  in  prai  tice ;  we  must  acknowledge,  however,  tUi 
we  should  not  Inne  predicted  so  mu  li  success.  1  ke  other  sciences  no¬ 
ticed  are  asirunomy,  natural  philosophy,  elnonology,  v  ram  mar,  and  anth- 
ineiic.  1  he  woik  consists  of  definitions  and  explanations,  which  are  tolcr- 
.i!>ly  correct,  hut  very  scanty.  1  he  extent  of  ilie  plan,  and  we  rliink  too 
the  price  of  the  hook,  demanded  a  greater  amount  of  information. 

i\n.\W  \  .'I'hoi  ^pttson  the  Maniu^es  ff  the  Eohouriojr  Poor;  containing  in- 
.'^tructions  for  their  conduct  Indore  and  after  entering  into  that  inijiortant 
state;  with  four  authentic  and  moral  stories,  illustrating  the  subject,  by 
d’homas  Kelly*  i-mo.  pp.  !K).  f*rice  Is.  (id.  Kearsley,  1807. 

1 7  VERY  etTbrt  to  amelioiate  the  condition  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  deserves  due  encouragement;  nor  should  tlic  ob 
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>curliy  ot  any  projector  for  this  benevolent  purpose  j)rcvent  a  fair  cxainina- 
aon  ot  his  designs  and  endeavours.  The  autiior  ot  this  essay  ap|KMrs  to 
\fc  a  sound  patriot,  and  he  is  “  poor  and  friendless,  declining  in  years  and 
having  a  family  to  maintain  by  his  daily  labour."  Mr.  K.  Hrst  directs  his 
thoughts  to  the  character  of  the  husband,  lie  very  properly  observes, 

**  that  the  misenes  endured  by  the  labouring  married  men  of  the  united 
kingdom,  arise  principally  from  their  own  thoughtlessness  and  impru¬ 
dence.’*  He  then  states  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  cnusrt  of  these  ml- 
ierles,  under  six  heads,  viz. — The  want  oi  due  preparation  for  the  impor- 
fipt  state  ot  matrimony — the  neglect  ot  choosing  a  jiroper  partner  for  lite — 
want  of  economy  after  marriage — neglect  of  their  children's  education— 
the  custom  ot  suffering  their  families  to  be  idle— the  pernicious  habit  of 
drinking. 

In  the  second  article,  on  the  character  ot  the  wife,  the  author  states  the 
causes  ot  the  failure  of  “  young  women’s  expectations  of  matrimonial  hap¬ 
piness.”  1  hese  are — the  neglect  of  serious  consiileration  arid  due  prepara¬ 
tion  for  matrimony— want  of  caution  in  choosing  a  husband — inattention  to 
the  aiiluous  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  the  author  offers  many  salutary  hints  of 
c.mtion  and  direction  to  the  inexperienced  ot  l>oth  sexes.  He  suggests 
also  some  good  remarks  on  the  education  of  youth,  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  parents  to  pay  attention  to  tlie  particular  genius  and  taste  of  their 
children.  I  le  reprobates,  with  merited  severity,  the  custom  among  tr.ides- 
mcn  of  employing  men  in  the  duties  of  th«-  shop,  and  the  employment  of 
young  women  as  porters.  'This  practice  arises  from  disgraceful  feelings, 
and  leads  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  1  he  general  interference 
of  the  /odJrSf  might  effect  a  complete  relormation;  but  we  cannot  expect 
the  removal  of  the  grievance  from  the  same  principles  which  introduced 
it. 

The  moral  stories  have  too  much  of  the  air  of  fiction  in  them  to  pass  fen 
autlientic  narratives,  and  can  answer  little  )(ood  puipose.  Mr.  K's  mora¬ 
lity  is  obviously  defective,  though  his  intentions  are  laudable,  and  the 
turns  morality,  religion,  and  going  to  church,  often  occur.  VVe  cannot 
talerate  his  frequent  irreverent  exclamations;  nor  approve  of  Sunday  vi- 
Mting.  Equally  abhorrent  from  scriptural  truth  are  the  ideas,  that  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  a  lilxM  tine  liave  “  a  native  goudne is  of  Leart  f'  and  that  a  dying 
highwayman  should  be  made,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  to  pray,  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  sufferings  may  atone  for  his  past  crimes  !  Many  jx-Tsons,  we  fear,  de¬ 
ceive  fliemselves  with  tliese  preposterous  and  presumptuous  m'^tions. 


Alt.  X  Wll.  Hints  for  Reiifious  CouversiUioiiy^Nilh  the  afflictcil  In  mind, 
body  or  estate  ;  and  with  such  others  as  stand  in  need  of  spiritual  assist¬ 
ance.  lly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  formerly  of  Tiin.  Coll.  Oxon. 
'fhe  sixth  edition,  with  an  .Apixndix,  kc.  pp.  4-H.  Price  Is.  Williams 
and  C'o.  1807. 

pamphlet  comprises  sevcr.il  other  tracts  in  the  appendix,  beside  the 
excellent  hints  of  Mr.  Richards,  fhesearc.  Directions  for  firomoting 
rcli;^()n  in  ourselves  and  others,  by  the  s;ime  author — bishop  V\  ilson’s 
nuteiiaU  for  tailing  familiarly  with  children  and  ignorant  persons — 8ir 
Stonhous^’i  various  means  of  doing  good  spiritu^ly  and  bodily — Bishop 
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of  I'urham’s  means  of  facilitating  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pool, 
To  these  arc  added  s^'Yeral  suitable  forms  of  prayer  for  visitation  of  the  sick, 
some  of  them  from  the  church  service,  and  others  from  Sir.  J.  Stonhousc. 
'I  he  whole  collection  is  evidently  designed,  and  will  prove  very  useful,  aia 
companion  and  guide  for  the  benevolent  Christian.  Recommendations  of 
other  tracts  and  larger  w'orks,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  different  per¬ 
sons,  are  properly  supplied  in  various  parts  of  the  publication. 


Art.  XXV'llI.  The  Youth's  Museum \  or  Dialogues  and  Essays,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  the  rising  General  ion.  By  Adam  Tay¬ 
lor,  24mo.  pp.  68.  Price  6d.  I^ongman  and  i.'o.  1S06. 

'’pHE  author  of  this  little  book  first  composed  most  of  these  papers  fora  i 
pt'riodical  work;  and  at  the  request  of  several  parents  and  tutbrs,  he 
has  collected  them  together,  and  added  a  few  original  pieces.  There  are 
eleven  separate  numbers,  and  among  them  will  be  found  a  true  story,  ao 
enigma,  a  fable,  and  dialogues.  \Ve  deem  every  thing  of  imponance 
which  affects  the  mind  of  an  immortal  being,  at  the  most  impressible  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  existence ;  and  therefore  notice  this  work,  as  harmless,  and 
adapted  to  amuse  and  perhaps  instruct  the  youthful  reader.  The  wood  cut 
should  have  been  lK*tter  executed,  as  the  subject  is  interesting. 

Art.  XX  iX.  Phin  til  Forlcdritigved  den  ojfentlige  Guds  dyrhelscy^c, 

A  Plan  of  Improvement  in  thepublic  Worship.  An  Essay,  by  P.  0. 
Boisen,  Bishop  ot  Poland  and  Falster.  Copenhagen.  1806. 

SINCE  the  year  1685,  when  a  new  church  service  was  enacted  by 
Christian  V.,  and  made  universal  throughout  the  Danish  dominions, 
no  material  alteration.has  taken  place  in  the  public  worship  of  that  country', 
except  that  the  exorcism  formerly  used  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  has  been 
.il>olished.  I'he  Danish  clergy  have  long  felt  the  necessity  for  a  new 
ritual,  which  might  be  better  suited  to  the  greater  refinement  of  religious 
views,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
attempt  w'as  made  several  year  s  ago  in  the  dutchies  of  Sleswic  and  Holstein 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  and  a  new  Agend-Buchy  or  ritual,  was 
published  and  authorized  for  those  states  in  the  year  1796.  It  is  now 
invariably  used  there,  except  in  some  districts,  where,  W'e  understand,  the 
jHMsantry  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  resisted  its  introduction.  The 
author  of  the  present  plan,  has  par  tly  availed  himself  of  this  local  ritual. 
Having  completed  his  performance,  he  submitted  it  to  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  requesting  tliat, before  any  final  resolution  was  formed  on  the  subject, 
it  might  be  printed,  in  order  that  intelligent  divines  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  any  cor  rections  or  improvements.  I'o  this  modest  and  judicious 
pniposition,  the  Danish  government,  with  it^  usual  eagerness  to  promote 
the  moral  advantages  ot  the  people,  immediately  assented.  It  instantly 
ordered  that  the  bishop’s  plan  should  be  printed  ;  that  N.  E.  talle,  D.D. 
and  bishop  ot  Zealand,  f .  Miinter  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University 
of  Coj>enhag<  n,  and  N'r.  C-  E.  Lassen  of  the  Royal  D.anish  chancery, 
should  be  a  committee  for  examining  the  plan,  together  with  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  others  might  communicate,  and  judging  how  far  it  might 
Ih;  wor  thy  of  general  adoption ;  that  all  observations  whatever,  must  be 
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tfinsmltteJ  to  that  commitlw  befoir  the  end  of  September,  1806;  and 
that  the  result  of  this  committee’s  discussion  should  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  before  the  end  of  the'  year.  Hence  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  a  new  and  improved  liturgy  for  Denmark  and  Norway  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ;  and  it  is  generally  wished, 
we  understand,  that  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Boisen’s  suggestions  may  be 
adopted. 

In  a  short  introduction,  wherein  the  author  makes  some  pertinent  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  great  importance  of  the  public  worship,  he  at  length 
meets  the  objection  of  the  impropriety  of  innovations  in  religion.  “  Lart 
none,”  he  siiys,  “  call  such  an  alteration,  an  iteration  in  the  faith.  Lx’t 
ns  make  a  distinction  between  the  true  Christian  religion,  and  the  public 
worship.  I  he  former  is  eternal  and  invariable;  the  latter  can  and  may, 
and  ought  to  be  altered,  it  has  often  been  altered,  and  is  different  from 
ours  in  many  other  countries,  where  the  saitie  God  is  adored.  We  should 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  heart  with  which  he  is  worshipped 
should  be  pure,  humble,  and  pious.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  heart 
is  to  express  its  devotions  externally  may,  and  should  be  altered,  as  mental 
illumination  advances,  as  language,  manners,  and  customs  are  changed.” 

The  principal  features  of  the  plan  are  briefly  tliese  : 

The  author  proposes'throughout,  new  prayers,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
must  be  considered  incomparably  preferable  to  the  old  ones  ;  they  all  turn 
upon  practical  religion,  without  interfering  with  the  peculiarities  of  theo¬ 
logical  systems. 

Instead  of  prescribing  certain  fixed  prayers  for  eveiy  Sunday,  or  day  of 
worship,  the  author  projMjses  a  copious  set  of  prayers  treating  of  different 
subjects,  and  adapted  to  various  occasions  (for  instance :  the  mercy  of 
God;  the  justice  of  God  ;  the  providence  of  God;  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ ;  Christ  the  pattern  of  our  imiution  ;  we  should  do  to  others, 
as  we  wish  they  should  do  unto  us ;  on  new  year’s  day  ;  after  harvest,  &c. ) 
out  of  which  the  clergyman  is  every  time  at  liberty  to  choose  such  as  he 
may  think  the  most  applicable  to  the  day,  and  to  the  subject  of  his  sermon. 
Thejauthor  disapproves  of  the  constant  use  of  any  certain  prayer  or  prayers, 
on  more  than  one  account,  especially  l>ecause  he  supposes  that  an  unvaried 
repetition  of  the  same  service  lulls  attention  to  sleep,  and  is  injurious  to 
Qtional  devotion.  He  particularly  wishes  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  should 
never  be  used  more  than  once  in  one  service  ;  as  he  is  ot  opinion  that  too 
frequent  a  repetition  derogates  from  its  dignity  and  impression. 

The  order  of  Bafitism  is  materially  altered.  In  conformity  with  his 
main  principle  of  securing  attention  by  variety,  he  proposes  a  set  of  different 
formula,  which  may  be  applied  as  circumstances  direct.  He  differs 
widely  from  the  framers  of  the  old  form,  in  his  opinion  of  this  rite  ;  having 
objected  to  the  mystical,  and  often  grossly  superstitious  ideas  that  have  been 
associated  with  it,  he  conceives  that  its  true  object  and  end  is  to  ac  t  as 
“  a  strong  motive  to  the  child  in  future,  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  that 
religion,  unto  which  it  has  been  consecrated  ;  as  an  impressive  admo¬ 
nition  to  all  present,  that  they  do  not  set  evil  examples,  or  give  scandal  to 
the  child,  but  contribute  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power  to  its  Chris¬ 
tian  improvement.  It  is  a  most  solemn  obligation  on  the  parents  to 
educate  the  child  to  become  a  good  Christian,  See.”  p.  208.  The  au¬ 
thor  warmly  recommends  that  parents  should  be  sponsors  themselves. 
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CoMfimuftiort  is  not  in  Denmark  administered  by  the  Bisliops,  but  by  the 
clergymen  of  each  parish,  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  preceded  by  a  re. 
j^Iar  coi  rse  of  instruction  for  six  months  or  more,  as  circumstances  mav 
irquire ;  and  this  instruction  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  inij)ortani 
duties  of  the  clerjTY. 

'fhe  Danish  laws,  as  well  as  the  Swedish*,  direct  that  no  person  shall 
\yo  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  nor  allowed  to  take  oath,  to  marry,  or 
to  fill  any  emjiloyment  under  government,  who  is  not  confirmed.  In  the 
renter  for  this  institution,  the  author  has  proposed  but  few  alterations. 

1  he  lord's  sujiper.  For  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  thi* 
audior  has  composed  a  set  of  forms,  which  differ  materially  from  the  an. 
cient  ritual.  The  striking  distinction  is,  that  instead  of  running  upon  thi 
peculiar  dogma  t>f  the  Lutheran  system,  the  rent  presencty  the  form  pro- 
posi'd  takes  for  ils  obji'Ct  the'words  of  Christ :  do  this  in  remembrance  cj 
me,  'The  pr/esentia  realis  is  not  contradicted,  hut  is  passed  over  with 
silent  neglect. 

The  form  of  so/emnizatiofi  of  Matrimony  has  also  undergone  a  great 
alter.uion,  the  nature  of  whicli  m.ay  be  conjectured  from  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

W  ith  resjK'Ct  to  the  burial  of  the  drady  the  author  makes  some  juit 
and  ingenious  observations  on  the  pro^)riety  of  maintaining  certain  solemni- 
ties  on  this  (K'casion  ;  and  very  seasonably  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  keep 
their  church-yards  with  more  neatness  and  decency  ;  for  this  point  of  de¬ 
corum  is  notoriously  neglcc'ed  in  Denmark.  W^e  ai'e  rather  suqiriscd 
that  our  reformer  should  have  made  no  greater  alteration  in  this  stmee. 
I'he  old  form  is  very  short,  and  vei*y  dry.  When  the  coffin  is  deposited, 
before  the  grave  is  filled  in,  the  minister  throws  a  little  earth  on  the  coflin, 
and  pronounces  these  words  :  “  out  of  earth  thou  art  come  ;  unto  earth 
thou  shah  return  ;  from  the  earth  thou  shnlt  ajiain  arise,'*  l^u'se  are  all 
the  words  uiH‘d  on  the  occasion.  Instead  of  which  the  author  only  pro¬ 
poses  to  substitute  the  following  sentence,  as  more  consoling  to  the  feeling? 
of  the  spi'Ctatois  :  “  Jesus  Christ  died  ;  but  he  hveth  ;  our  brother  also 
ti%v‘th.*'  Tut  is  this  all  that  may  bt'  said  to  tJie  |)urpose  on  that  solemn 
occiision  ?  When  should  the  hearts  of  men  be  more  ojKm  to  religious  im¬ 
pressions,  than  when  they  accompany  their  departed  friends  to  the  grave, 
wlien  they  not  only  acknowledge  and  believe,  but  see  and  feel,  the  vanity 
of  all  that  is  earthly?  Surely  a  short  and  suitable  addre?8  of  prayer,  con¬ 
solation,  exhortation,  and  serious  admonition,  could  never  have  a  bettei 
chance,  than  at  such  a  moment,  of  producing  the  most  l>encficial  effects, 
'f'his  deficii'ncy  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  in  opjK)8ition  to  thf 
author’s  main  principles ;  that  of  providing  a  variety  in  the  scrtice,  and 
that  of  securing  a  suitable  practicid  effect. 

^  For  this  article  we  are  intiebted  to  a  highly  respectable  clergv'man  of 
the  Lutheran  church  ;  we  have  not  an  opportunity'  of  ascertaining  exactly 
how  fat'  the  Bishop’s  j>redilection  for  practical  religion  has  suj>er5i‘ded 
his  direct  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  scripture,  and  wheiher  super* 
siition  in  the  old  ritual  has  in  no  instance  l>een  supplanted  by  in^* 
ference  in  the  new. 
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ART.  XXX.  SKLECT  LITERARY  INFORM .ATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Puhliskers  nvho  have  works  in  the  prtss%  w'dl  ohJije  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (;toet  paid) 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  me^ 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public t  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


ORF-AT  RltnAIN.  FC 

Tb«*  Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de  JoinviUr,  so 
Grand  Sencxehal  of  Champagne,  written  in 
by  himself,  and  irantUtod  by  Thomas  U 
Johues,  of  Hafod,  F’«q.  M.  P.  are  on  the 
r?cot'publi(^atioM.  1’hey  ronlain  a  History  tii 
f/Part  of  the  Life  of  !/m  s  XI.  Kinc  of  ui 
France,  surnained  St.  I/mis,  whose  con-  li 
temporary  and  fri«*n<I  Joinville  was,  as  t) 
well  as  his  comrade  in  nil  his  wars.  An  h 
account  of  that  Kind’s  Expedition  to  Egypt  si 
iulhe  year  124S,  is  inclnihsl  in  these  vo-  v 
lumes.  They  eoiitain  many  historical  facts  c 
iK)t  noticed  by  other  Historians,  and  exhibit  d 
a  picture  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer,  n 
Mr.  Johues  has  added  the  notes  and  dis-  r 
sertations  of  M.  Dncange,  together  with  t 
,  the  dissertations  of  M.  I.e  Raron  de  la  ^ 
Bastieon  the  I/ife  of  St.  T.onis,  and  of  M.  f 
L’Kvcqiic  la  Ravaliere,  and  M.  Falconet,  on 
the  A‘«s.as8ins  of  Syria,  from  ti  e  **  Memoiret  \ 
dti^Arademif  He  Belles  Ijetlres  rt  Insrrijytiont  * 
(k  trance.^*  This  is  the  second  of  the  old 
French  Historians  which  has  Keen  suhmitterl  | 
to  tlie  Hafod  press  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion. 

The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelct,  who  took 
up  his  history  from  the  year  1400,  where 
that  of  Froissart  ended,  and  brought  it 
ikrsn  to  1467,  will  be  the  next  work  in 
theserirts  edited  by  Mr.  Johnes,  and  rang¬ 
ing  after  Froissiirt,  forming  a  necessary 
eontinnatiun  of  those  interesting  and  |)opu- 
lar  chronicles.  .Monxtrelet  gives  a  cop’ous 
sod  authentic  account  of  the  Civil  VVars 
between,  the  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Bnr- 
l^ndy,  the  occupation  of  Paris  and  Nor- 
mamiy  by  the  Enidish,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Utter,  ntui  oth<T  memorable  rnrents  Inith  in 
Fr.tn<’e  and  other  countries.  We  under¬ 
fund  that  the  translation  of  the  first  vo- 
bunc  is  finished,  and  that  bv  great  goo<i 
fortune  it  has  esc  ip<*<l  that  calamity  w’hich 
hspiK-nedat  llaftHl,  on  Friday  the  l3th  of 
M.a.dL 

I  Mr.  Juhnes,  has  also  just  finished  The 
Traveli  of  the  lx)rd  »lc  la  Rrorquiere,  Es- 
guire,  Carscr  to  Philippe  Ic  Ron,  who  re 
turned  fnun  Jerusahon  to  France  overland, 
about  the  year  1435,  and  rtniuced  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  journey  to  writing,  by  cotti- 
niand  of  the  Duke  his  master.  Tliis  au¬ 
thor,  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  general 
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reader,  treats  hit  subject  with  that  nonet* 
so  characteristic  of  the  |)eriud  to  which  tbit 
indefatigable  translator  has  devoted  his  la¬ 
bours. 

Mr.  George  Bennct,  who  is  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  continent,  has  in  the  prea, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  work  to  be  entitled,  “  A  view  of 
the  present  state  of  Poland,”  which  country 
he  lately  visited  It  is  to  contain  a  d^ 
scriptiou  of  the  face  of  the  country  ita 
villages,  towns,  ice.  and  a  particubr  ac¬ 
count  of  the  }H*as.intry,  their  persons, 
dress,  and  political  condition ;  comprising 
also,  some  account  of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Poles,  with  a  cursory  view  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  conhO 
qnent  upon  the  d  smemherment  of  their 
country. 

Dr.  Charles  Futhergill  is  now  cngagcil  in 
preparing  a  work  for  tlie  press,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  very  great  intr.rt>st. 
With  a  view  of  cle.aring  up  some  doubtful 
|)oints  in  the  zoology  of  Great  Rrit..iti,  in 
the  course  of  last  spring  he  made  a  voyage 
to  all  the  northern  isles,  c  unprehcndtng 
theOreades,  Shetland,  Fair  lile,  and  Fulda, 
and  remained  amongst  them  during  tho 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  empioyixl  in  the 
investigation  of  their  natural  history,  anti¬ 
quities,  state  of  their  agriculture  and  fishe¬ 
ries,  political  importance,  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  condition,  past  and  present  state,  itc. 
&.C.  a  general  and  particular  account  of 
which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  (Niblto, 
arcomp.anled  by  maps  and  numerous  en¬ 
gravings  ;  containing  ibe  fnlle.-t  and  most 
»  coinpleat  desenptio!!  that  has  yet  liecn 
I  published  oft  hose  remote  and  hitherto  neg- 
-  iecterl  regions. 

Mr.  Clapham  has  nearly  ready  for  pub  • 

I  licntion  a  Selection  from  Skelton’s  Sermons, 
h  Mr.  Ricbeno  lias  in  the  press  a  !»er*<jn4 
if  edition  of  his  **  Restoration  of  the  Jewi*,”  to 

which  he  has  prefixed  a  brief  History  of 
ic  that  singular  People.  He  is  also  aliout  to 
;-  publish  a  Suppiciin  nt  to  his  **  .Signs  of  the 
r  Times,”  with  an  .Answer  to  Mr.  Falier’t 
J,  OlmTt'ons  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
•-  Dissertation  on  the  Pruph<‘cies. 

1-  A  third  volume  of  the  Evangelical  Preach- 
I-  cr  is  prep-iring  for  publication.  The  fortn- 
%l  cr  two  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  fa- 
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vtiurably  received  by  the  n-liKious  of  all  de- 
notninatioiis.  Thin  volume,  like  the  prtve- 
din)(,  is  collected  from  detaeliL-d  pamphlets, 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

P^»p<*sals  have  b^'t  n  print e<l  for  publish' 
iu«  subscription,  Conril  atory  .\niniad- 
versiuuk  on  the  Coiitioven.ei  agitated  in 
Britain,  under  the  unhappy  Nuinet  ot  An* 
tinomiaiis  and  Neanonilans.  By  Herman 
Witsius,  D.  D.  Price  4n.  in  btiurdn,  to  be 
paid  for  on  delivery.  Faithfully  translated 
from  the  Latin,  and  accompanied  with 
ir>tes,  by  'I'hunia.’*  Bell,  late  nnn.ster  of  the 
(p>H|»el  in  Glasgow.  The  translation  and 
notes,  have  been  rev'sed  by  four  ciniu<  nt 
ministers  in  Scotland,  w  ho  unite  in  <'ordial- 
ly  r*-comincnding  it  to  the  public,  v.z. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Brown  of  W'liltbinn,  Blown  of 
Ga«  rmor.’,  Dick  of  Glasgow,  and  Giahaiu  of 
Caiion. 

Next  month  will  published,  in  two 

editions,  (fine  and  common)  u  new  work.en- 
titled,  “  (}hri.*»tian  Cla.ssics,”  conta'ning 
se  ect ions  from  tbebtst  moral  and  relig.ous 
writers. 

I’  is  projK^sed  to  publish  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  a  print,  to  be  engravetl  by  Anthony 
('ardon.  Esq.  fniiiithe  original  painting,  by 
Richard  Westall,  H.  A.  representing 

the  most  affecting  Farewell  of  Mrs.  Sliaw  to 
her  Husband,  as  daserlbed  by  that  |H»et  in 
his  celebrated  nioni»dy.  The  size  of  the 
print  to  U*  seventeen  by  twenty  inches. 
7*he  price,  one  guinea ;  proof’s,  and  piiiits 
ill  colours,  two  guineas.  Half  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  remaiudi  r  on 
thedelivtry  of  the  Print,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  place,  at  Christmas,  1807. 

It  is  also  designed  to  publish,  as  a  com* 
panion  lothe  almvc,  a  print  from  tin*  inneb 
admired  character  of  Fidelia,  as  descnbol 
in  the  449tli  iiumbr-r  of  the  .Spectator.  It 
w  ill  b<*  engraved  by  |y»uis  Scbiavoiu  tti,  Esq. 
The  same  size  (seventeen  by  twrnly 
ineh«‘s)  as  the  drawing  by  Mr. \Vi  stall,  ami 
subject  to  the  kaiiie  conditions  as  the  form¬ 
er  print.  Either  print  may  be  pineba'-eil 
^ep«r«»tely. 

A  print  from  the  beautiful  cabinet  jiic- 
ture  of  th»’  Procession  of  Chaucer’s  Pil- 
giims  to  Canterbury,  painted  by  Mr.  Sto- 
thaid,  and  lately  exbib.ted,  i»  to  be  «  iigra- 
verl  in  the  line  manner  by  Mr.  M  illiaiu 
Bromley. 

Mess.  CIcmenti  propose  to  publisb  by 
subscription,  the  C.iiizonets  and  Madri- 
gaU  of  Thomas  Morley,  Mus.  Bac  Cxon. 
1588.  The  work  to  r'ontatn  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  twenty  Canzonets  for  tbrer^  voices, 
an.l  twenty  Madrigals  '"or  lour  voicc.s,  care¬ 
fully  arrangid  frjiii  several  manuscript 


copies  of  established  authority.  A  conriie 
account  of  Morley’i  Life  will  be  prefixed  to 
the  work. 

Sig.  Giuseppe  Lanza,  Sen.  has  issued 
propoaals  for  printing  by  subscriptioD,  t 
Treatise  on  Sing  ng,  containing  the  neces. 
sary  instructions  tor  all  dcsc'nptioiis  ot  itu. 
dents,  from  children  of  hve  years  old  to  the 
inoNt  advanced  in  the  science.  The  price  i 
to  subscribers,  oue  guiiita  and  a  half;  to  ^ 
nou-subscril)ers,  two  guineas.  The  wnr^ 
will  be.  published  as  soon  as  there  arefnur 
liundrctl  subscribirs.  I 

Mr.  Hunting,  of  Belfast,  has  annouDccd, 
that  he  will  sliortly  publish  th»j  second 
part  of  the  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music 
of  Ireland. 

To  be  publisht'd  by  stibserlption,  res¬ 
pectfully  deriicated  (by  periniss  on)  tuthc 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Frauces  Harpur,  f)r. 
Watt’s  Do  in  and  Moral  Songs  for  tlul- 
dreii,  set  to  Music  in  a  familiar  style,  a<  ' 
Solos,  Duettos,  and  Trios,  with  an  Accom¬ 
paniment  for  the  Pi.mo-forte,  by  B.  Js* 
cob.-,  Organist  of  ^nrrey  Chapel.  This 
woik  will  comprise  thirty  six  pieces,  and 
Ik?  delivcrisl  to  snbscribi  rs  at  ten  shiUinfs 
and  sixpence  ;  but  no  money  will  he  it- 
ctive*!  till  ibe  delivery  of  the  b'K>k. 

The  El<M»iu*nce  of  the  British  Senate, 
or  Select  Specimen**  from  I  lie  Spt*eclies  of 
the  most  distinguished  I’nriiamentary 
Speakers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reium 
ot  Cliaiies  1.  to  the  present  time,  with 
biographical,  critical,  and  explanatory 
notes,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  will  appear 
in  a  fev\  days. 

A  very  interesting  work,  by  a  member 
of  the  I’liversity  of  Oxford,  will  speedily 
appear  in  three  volnme**,  under  the  title 
of  *•  OxoiiTana,”  consistin';  of  anecdotes 
and  facts  relative  to  the  colleges,  libraries, 
and  cstablisbnu'iits  of  Oxford,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  and  aecount.s  of,  the  eurioui 
unpublished  manuscripts  with  which  that 
university  alrouiids ;  aeconiits  of  relebra- 
t»  d  members,  professors,  Ckc.  so  as  to 
eoinpr'zc  a  history  of  the  rise  .and  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Mr.  Southey  i**  preparing  for  publication 
two  volumes  of  Poems  and  MiseellaiKuus 
Rssays,  by  the  late  H.  K.  White,  ofCam- 
briiige;  a  nnst  excellent  and  admirable 
man,  wlio-^e  genius  ba*le  fair  to  have  placed 
biiu  in  the  first  rank  of  English  Poets. 
The  work  will  be  accompanie<l  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  will  bt?  embf'llished  with 
his  portrait  and  four<»ihcr  plates. 

Tiic  Military'  Annals  of  Kevoliitionary 
Fram  e,  from  the  beg  nnitig  of  the  l»»t 
War  to  the  end  of  the  present  Year  1807, 
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«tU  );c  jHiblishcd  by  subsoiiption,  in  four 
Urge  volume'*,  quarto,  by  the  author  ol*  i 
“  The  Revolutionary  Plutafh,’*  itc.  3tc.  i 
»ss  Mc'i  by  a  ireni  ral  olheer,  and  by  other 
oininerit  military  eharaeters.  Besides  ' 
uiap:?  of  the  countries  which  have  been  the 
theatres  of  war,  and  plans  of  encamp¬ 
ments,  siejres,  and  battles,  these  voluinoa 
will  •)«  embellished  with  portraits  of  all  the 
caininan  ler>-n-chief,  and  of  every  other 
feneral  who  tluring  the  above  perioil  has 
been  admired  for  )(cn.us  or  talimts,  or  re¬ 
probated  for  errors  or  incapacity.  Sub¬ 
script  on,  twelve  ^incas. 

Or.  H.  Robinson,  *4'  F.dinbur;;h,  has 
nearly  r  ady  for  '  publication,  Discourses 
on  the  Nature  o  lnH.immations,  and  the 
History,  Thi^iry,  and  Cause  of  the  Venereal 
Disaase;  and  he  will  also  shortly  piibl.sh  a 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Dr.  ILamilton.  of  Bury  St.  Kdmunds,  will 
publish  in  the  c<>urff<'  of  next  month,  Ob- 
senations  on  the'  tility  and  Administration 
of  nigitalis  in  llydrothorax  and  Consump¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Malcolm  has  lately  sent  a  new  work 
to  the  pre>s,  under  the  title  of  **  H'Sto* 
rical  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Chari¬ 
ties  Manners  and  Customs,  Eccentricities, 
Relir:iouv  and  Political  Dissentions,  Popu¬ 
lar  Tumults,  Amusements,  and  Dress  of  the 
Inhahitantsof  London,  during  the  Kip^hteenth 
Century,  with  a  general  Review  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Architeidure, 
Sculpture,  he.  itc.  now  extant  iu  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  llrcat  Britain.”  In  order  to 
reniler  the  work  ns  intelligible  and  coin- 
pkte  as  possible,  numerous  prints  are  to 
be  introduced  in  classes,  particu  arly  un¬ 
der  the  ar  icie  of  dress,  which  will  be  pro¬ 
gressively  delineated  from  1 700  to  1 800.  IX»- 
inc'tic  archttccture,  from  the  earliest  date 
in  London  to  the  present  time ;  sculptun*, 
a>  exhibited  in  inonnincnts  for  the  dead, 
ill  the  same  manner  with  specimens  of  the 
fronts  of  irh'irches,  steeples,  altars,  pulpds. 
fonts  ficc.  and  picturesque  sketches,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  wive  the  general  character  of 
•treets  and  places  in  and  round  the  metro¬ 
polis. 

TheOrental  Library  of  the  late  Tippoo 
Sultan,  which  on  th«»  (rapture  of  Scringapa- 
tain,  was  preserved  **ntirc,  and  consist  of 
1,000  volumes  of  .Arabic,  P'  rsian,  ai»d  Hin- 
doostanee  inauuser  pts,  was  >hort!y  after 
that  event  conveyed  *o  Calcutta,  and  depo- 
tited  in  the  Coll  ege  of  Fort  Wilnam,  where 
4  much  far  litnteJ  th**  I  ibo  ir*  an  1  pufMiits 
af  the  pr  lessors  and  students  of  those  lan- 
C’lsgcs.  T  lis  librTV  was.  n  the  year 
1903,  mlnuUuy  examiaed  by  the  Assistant 


Persian  Pr»»fcs*or,  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 
and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  explaining 
the  subject  ut  each  volume,  memoirs  of  the 
author,  &c.  formed  *»f  its  contents.  S  nco 
that  gentleman's  arrival  in  England,  and 
appointment  to  the  Fast  India  Company's 
College  at  Hertford,  he  has  revis^  the 
work,  and  added  an  np()eudix,>  containing 
specimens  in  the  Persian  Uiiguage  (accom- 
panieil  by  a  tran>lntioii)  from  the  priiicii>al 
authors  quoted  in  the  catalogue,  rendering 
it  not  only  a  ut  ful  book  to  the  oriental 
stuflent,  but  desir.ibic  by  every  pemon  wish¬ 
ing  for  information  on  such  Hubjects,  or  cu¬ 
rious  of  knowing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Mohammedan  literature,  which,  it  mu>t  bi 
remembered,  had  aiTi\ed  at  a  great  degr»*e 
of  splendour  when  EtirofM*  was  overcast  with 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  For  the  conve- 
nkmct  of  foreigners,  to  whom  the  English 
letter-*  may  not  give  the  exact  pronunciatioit 
of  an  original  word,  the  titles  of  the  btstkf 
will  Ik'  alM)  printed  in  the  Arabic  character. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  from  '250  to  300  p.igci  As  only  a 
small  number  of  copies  will  be  printed, 
perstms  wishing  for  it  are  requc.stud  to  make 
an  t'arly  application  to  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  where  a  specimen  of  the  book  may 
be  seen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ho|>e  has  in  the  press  a 
work  entitled  Household  Fumitun*  and 
Decorations,  cxei'uted  from  designs  by  him- 
seK  ;  it  will  consist  of  Perspective  and  Ge¬ 
ometrical  Views  of  ap.irtnients,  with  ihair 
Chairs,  Tables,  .Soplias,  Cundelabras,  Chan- 
deli'TH,  Tripods,  6lc.  he. 

An  octavo  c-ditMMi  will  soon  be  published 
tif  Mrs.  Carter’s  Translation  of  Epi  tetus. 

A  ik.'w  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  in 
fi  rty-fivc  volumes,  is  now  in  the  press. 
This  work,  a  very  large  impression  of  which 
was  published  so  late  as  180.3,  is  nearly 
out  of  print.  The  cd  tor  has  made  consi¬ 
derable  alterations  and  aildit.ons  to  the 
historical  and  biographical,  prelates;  and 
tlic  Looker-on  wdl  be  a-hled  to  th.s  new  edi¬ 
tion,  by  a  ‘iifferent  arrangement  of  the 
volumes,  but  without  incrwasing  thcir  num¬ 
ber. 

In  the  pn*sa,  and  speedily  will  be  pubi  th* 
ed,  in  t-ir.e  volumes,  12ino.  The  World 
of  Fasliion  ;  with  illustrations,  scandal,  his¬ 
tories,  and  characters.  Written  by  A!  red 
Allendale,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  P.S.A. 
LI~  D.  .See. 

Mr.  Oliothus  Gregory,  A.  M.  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  has  m»w  m  the 
pr  ss  a  Trandatiim  of  the  AbO^  Haiiy’s  va¬ 
luable  work,  entitled.  Train  Eiementaire  de 
w  th  notes,  hidori  al,  illustrative, 
and  critical.  The  Uaudatiou  which  will 
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make  two  hun<!souie  octaTO  «>Ium(s,  will 
be  puhl'.slied  in  a  few  weeks;  and  in  con- 
inneti</n  with  Mr.  Oregory’s  Treatis«*  oji 
Astronomy,  and  bis  Treatise  of  Mechanics, 
(a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  published) 
will  constitute  a  complete  course  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  including  every  iinporiant 
dis(S)veryof  modern  times. 

'Phe  new  etTlloii  of  the  P'nglish  Poets, 
which  has  bv  n  in  the  press  ftir  sometime, 
is  now  in  a  coosiderahle  state  of  forwanlness. 
This  collection  embraces,  nut  only  thestTic*s 
published  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but  also  as  much 
ot  the  ancient  po<*ts.  from  Chaucer  to  Cow¬ 
ley,  as  npnear  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Kiiglish  i)oetry.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  series  will  also  be  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  addition  of  our 
most  popular  autliO’-s,  from  LyttUton  to 
Cowper.  The  lives  of  the  poets  not  incindeil 
in  I>r.  Johnson’s  collection,  are  written  by 
.^Ic\arK^e^  Chalmers.  K.^q.  F.  S.  A.  The 
last  volumes  will  contain  the  best  Faiglish 
translations,  by  Pope,  I>rydtn,  5cc.  ^tc. 

S.  K.  Bridges,  F>cj.  has  a  small  volume 
of  Poems  in  the  pre^s,  which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  next  month. 

.A  short  Latin  Poem  on  the  battle  of  Tra- 
faVar,  with  an  Knglish  pro^e  translation, 
will  be  puhlishetl  early  m  this  month. 

In  'he  press.  The  (•  roans  of  the  Talents, 
or  Pr  v.ite  Sentiments  on  Ihiblic  Ocenr- 
renc<*s;  in  a  sc'ries  <»f  Pt>etical  Epistles  from 
Ex-M-n-st-rs  to  their  Celh  agues,  most 
wonderfully  intercepted:  to  w  hich  are  addrxl. 
Notes,  er  tical,  explanatory,  and  cd.fyiiig. 

T*he  Tlev.  Thomas  Ki«ld,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  proposes  to  publish  a  new 
txlition  of  the  Iliad  and  Ody'S«  y  ;  of  which, 
in  the  I  iad,  theTownleian  C'xlex,  aided  by 
the  Marc'an  MSS.  aud  a  faithful  collation  of 
the  Harleian  copies,  will  form  thv  grourul- 
wi  rk.  It  is  inteii  led  at  present,  to  insert 
the  Digamma  in  the  text,  on  the  authority 
of  the  great  Bentley,  whose  nnpuhlishtx!  pa- 
peison  the  lhad  and  CKIyssey  will, through 
tlie  k»n«l  ]>eTinissiou  of  Trinity  College  Cam¬ 
bridge  contribute  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  edition.  The  l)ody  of  variations  from 
the  Vi«*nna,  Brx's’aw,  and  Mo.scqw  MSS. 
published  by  professors  Alter  and  Heyne, 
as  w(dl  as  th<»se  gleaned  hy  a  re-examinati¬ 
on  ofthe  MSS.  consulted  by  Barnes,  will  bo 
clasved  according  to  their  respective  merits 
under  the  text,  and  incor(>orati-d  with  an 
accurate  collation  of  the  first,  sei’ond  Al- 
tline,  first  Strasburgh,  and  Roman  editions  ; 
the  culiarltics  also  i>f  the  venerable  docu¬ 
ment  dispersed  through  H.  Stt  pluini  Thetau- 
rut  IJno.  (ir.  w  ill  be  spvr  fu  d  in  tin  ir  pro¬ 
per  places.  The  text  ofthe  Iliad,  with  the 
variations,  will  be  given  in  tw  ■  olumes, oc¬ 
tavo.  .\  supplrmcnt  to  th«  Villolsonian 


Scholia,  fniiii  the  Toa  iihjan  and  Hariclao 
transcripts,  with  short  notes,  will  form  the 
third  volume;  ami  a  four  hvo’ume  will  con¬ 
tain  the  text  to  the  Odyssey  with  rarioui 
lections,  to  be  introduceil  by  fac-similet  of 
the  chameters  and  descriptions  of  the  re- 
pective  MSS.  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
text  ;  to  which  will  succeed  a  small  volume 
of  Sirholia,  chiefly  from  MSS.  with  short 
notes,  a  dissertation  upiMi  the  genuinencu 
ofOd.  fl,  a  collation  ofthe  pp.  of  A’d.  Horn. 
Bus.  of  Eustathius,  with  the  omissions  ofthe 
latter,  and  applic.ttion  of  the  Digatnina  to 
the  remains  of  Hesiml. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Biographical  D  c- 
tionary  is  in  a  eonsideiable  state  of  advance* 
inent,  and  will  probably  be  exttndixl  to  ' 
eightei'n  volumes.  So  copious  are  the  ad¬ 
ditions  and  alterations,  that  this  edition,  in 
many  resjwrts,  may  be  cousidereil  as  a  nci* 
work.  Besides  the  aihiition  of  sovi  ral 
thousaml  lives  of  per.<ons  ot  literary  merit, 
of  all  nations,  a  regular  scries  of  references 
will  be  given  throughout  the  whole ;  a  la- 
l>onr  which,  although  it  has  delayed  the 
work  for  some  time,  will  add  greatly  to  its 
utility. 

An  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Jortin’s  Life  of 
F.rasinus,  under  the  superintcndance  of 
Drs.  Raine  aud  Henley,  will  be  published 
shortly. 

A  life  of  George  .Morland,  embellished 
with  twelve  elegant  sketches,  by  Dau,  will 
shortly  appear. 

An  eilition  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  by 
the  late  Sir  Williair  Forlies,  in  octavo,  will 
shortly  be  pnblisheil. 

The  Rev.  John  Wool  has  nearly  n  ady 
for  publication,  a  second  volume,  in  quarto, 
of  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Kcv. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  :  with  a  selection  from 
his  Poetical  Works,  uud  a  LitciaiT  Cor- 
rcspomleuce  between  Eminent  Pcrsoiu, 
left  hy  him  for  publication. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Huntingdon,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
ami  Writings  of  Calvin,  accompanied  with 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  lUTorinatMi, 
comprized  from  the  Narrative  of  Theodor.' 
Beza,  and  other  Divuinents. 

Lieut.  Collins  will  soon  publish,  in  a  du- 
oderitiM)  volutnc,  Voyage.s  in  Portugal. 
Spain,  Italy,  .Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  itc. 
from  1796  to  ISO  I. 

Proposals  are  circulatevl  for  publisbiog 
hy  subscription,  dedicated  by  permission 
to  John  Soane,  F^iq.  R.  A.  an  Architectural 
and  5>ctentific  Investigation  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  L<.mdon,  illustrated  by 
Plans,  Elevations,  Section'*,  and  Parts  at 
I..arge,  from  actual  measureau  nt ;  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Life,  Writings,  ami  Design! 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  James  EimeSt 
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To  collect,  in  one  view*,  the 
giu>t  valuable  of  hix  icreatest  Wink, 

theC:»*h«lr:il  Church  of  S^  Paul,  Ia)n<J(Mi  ; 
wtraw  its  h'story,  and  ti»  !»upply  what  is 
relative  to  the  biography  of  this 
(MfiKuislufl  mail,  are  the  main  objects 
of  the  prt*seiit  work.  The  introdurtiou  will 
csitam  v  inous  matters  relative  to  the  sub- 
j.'Ct;  as  a  br.'fcf  account  of  tin*  several  edi- 
ttccsthat  have  st'>.>d  on  the  site  of  the  prc- 
>flit  church;  with  their  revolut’ons,  «lc- 
itructioiis,  .and  subsequent  re-erect|ons :  ac- 
•ounU  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  works, 
architectural,  matheinatcal,  jcc.  with  such 
notices  of  his  public  and  private  life  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
folluwin^  sources :  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  the  public  libraries  of 
Oxiliiril  and  London  :  Ri;cor  is  in  the  Board 
n(  Works  ;  scarce  and  valuable  publicati¬ 
ons,  contemiKirary  and  later;  and  private 
inRiriiiatiori.  An  appendix  will  contain 
(npies  of  such  oriftinal  documents  as  arc 
ciUd  in  the  h«nly  of  the  W’ork. 

Prop<jsals  for  publishing;  by  subscription, 
and;*r  the  pafronage  of  His  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  (’anterbury,  a  series  of  Twelve 
Per»p»'ctive  Views  in  Aquatinta,  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  pAterior  of  the  CuthiHlr.il  Church 
of  Caiiterhury,  are  circulated  by  Mr. 
Charhs  Wild.  The  platc'^,  inea>urinj;  1‘2 
inohps  by  U',  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
Jtla«  quarto  paper,  accomp.iiiied  by  two 
plans, of  the  structure  at  laru:e,  and  of  the 
uri'lercroft,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  21 
feet,  aii<l  by  a  descriptive  letter-press, 
printed  in  a  snitahlk  stvie  of  elej^ance. 
Sobvriptions  will  he  receiv«*<l,  one  half  at 
the  time  of  suliscribin^,  and  the  other  on 
the  delivery  of  the  work  in  the  month  of 
June  nevt.  Price  in  boards,  three  guineas; 
proof  impressions,  four  guiin-as  aiwl  a  half; 
•olourpl  improssiuns,  live  guineas.  The 
‘Viler  of  subscription  will  invariably  regu¬ 
late  the  delivery  of  the  impres>ions  ;  and 
thov?  in  colours  will  Ix'  tinted  with  the 
'lowest  possible  adhercnco  to  general  effect, 
fr^mi  sketches  m.ide  on  the  sjK>t. 

It  m:iy  not  bo  deemed  irrelevant  to  inti¬ 
mate  thi*  author’s  intention  of  pursuing 


throughout  the  wlmle  of  those  ma^niiacenf 
structures,  our  uaiii»nal  cathedrals,  a  cor- 
reapou  lini;  ni«Kle  of  |H>urtravinf  thtir  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauties  aw.1  peculiar  ties,  with 
tliut  adoptcsl  in  the  pnip.Med  p  iblication  of 
th«  Cathedr.il  of  Ci!it«*rl)ury,  should  its 
plan  and  cxt'cutiou  be  found  su(Beii*ntly  de¬ 
serving  encouragtnnent  to  promise  sup|MKl 
in  so  expensive  and  arduous  an  undertak¬ 
ing. 

.Mr.  Bi'wiek,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyae, 
who  has  highly  gratified  tlie  public  hy  his 
Graphic  (lelineatuNis  of  the  AniiuatedVVorld, 
is  at  this  riuic  engaged  on  a  ferics  of  Eii- 
gravingsuWritish  V.  g  -tahle^  uscfiJ  in  diet, 
luodiciiic,  the  arts.  'Flie  letter -press  of 
the  work  to  bb  written  by  that  indiistri.iua 
and  zealuu<i  Ixitauist,  Dr.  R.  J.  Thornton. 
Two  i‘ilitioii«  will  app<‘ar,  in  royal  and  demy 
octavo,  corresponding  with  thequadi'U|iedf, 
birds  and  fishes  of  Mr.  Bewick^and  Hu* 
typography  will  be  execute<l  in  the  best 
style,  by  one  of  the  new  Stanho|>e  pr(*Mea. 

•  sPAiy. 

A  r'oyage  Pittorrtque  of  Spain  isannounccil 
in  the  gazett«*  of  that  kingdom.  It  will 
coiisi.st  of  sixty  or  seventy  nnmbcps,  *  encli 
containing  six  plati^,  and  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  four  very  large  folio  volumes.  The 
plates  will  be  execut'd  by  the  most  skilful 
masters  of  Madrid  and  Paris.  The  .Spa- 
n'sh  text  will  lie  composed  by  Father  Roxas, 
a  religious  Augustine :  a  corresponding 
French  text  will  he  prepao'd  and  edited 
by  M.  Ah-xander  Ijilwrde,  who  is  assoeiated" 
with  the  Spanish  Hitor,  in  this  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  magnificent  undertaking.  Tlie 
price  of  each  number  will  be  SO  reals  on* 
good  paper:  150  reals  on  fine  vellum  paper. 

HUNCASY. 

M.  Korosi,  a  Wailaehian  by  birth,  has 
published  an  Orio^rra/tAia  ljttino-H\drtrkicii.- 

A  literary  Hungarian  Gazette  is  lately 
undertaken  at  Pesth:  it  is  intimdod  for 
Hungary  only. 

Many  other  works  on  the*>|ygy,  murals, 
education,  &c.  have  lately  l>een  published 
in  this  han^uage,  to  which  very  gnjat  at¬ 
tention  is  now  paid. 


Aut.  XXXI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RKCEN TLY  PUBLISHED. 

hope  that  no  writer  will  take  exception  at  the  omission  of  his  work  in  the 
following  listy  as  information  respecting  it  may  not  have  reached  us  s-^he 
insertion  of  any  work  should  not  be  considered  as  a  sanction  of  it  i  thi 
list  consisting  of  articles^  which  wc  have  not  examined, 

ACRiccLTVRB.  Improvement.  By'  John  MJddIrtoo,  F.tq. 

View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex; with  'id  Edition  revised,  8vo.  price*  I2sin  boards 
Observations  on  the  means  of  its  Improve-  biography. 

^^nt,  and  several  Essays  on  Agriculture  in  The  L'fe  and  ritings  of  Mr.  Tanner,  of 
reneral.  Drawn  up  for  the  consideration  Exeter,  by  Dr.  Hgwker,  T).  D.  with  .Mr. 
♦hr  R  lard  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  T.’s  Portrait,  8 vo.  5s 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wr  of  Mie 
Hon.  H.  H'mtic,  of  Kaiines,  one  of  the 
(’oinm;«si<.nersof  Justiciary  iv  S«‘ot- 
laiid  :  cotitaiii'nif  Sketches  of  the  Progress 
of.  Literature,  an»l  lrnprovem»*nt  n  S<  ot- 
*and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  IKth 
century.  By  A.  F.  Tyt'rr,  L'-rd  Wruid- 
houselee.  2  vols.  4to.  31.  3s.  j  royal,  51.  5s. 

F.fUICATION. 

Mora!  Tales  for  young  p«*ople,  by  Mrs. 
Hurrv,  late  Miss  Mitehcl),  author  of  Moral 
Tales  for  young  persons,  in  2  vols.  &,o. 

The  School  Atlas;  or  Key  for  Goldsmith’s 
GeoeraphicaJ  (’opy- Books,  royal  8vo.  5s. 
boanis. 

l/  s  Voyages  de  Cyrus  :  par  M.  Kamsay 
Jde.  edit,  reviie  et  soigneusement  corrigec 
|Mr  N.  VV.'inostrorht.  I'iino.  4s.  l>ound. 

An  Intr<idm*tH>n  to  Geography,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  unc  of  schools :  hy  Isaac 
Payne,  2s.  6d. 

The  Yiuiiig  Nav.-il  Hero ;  or.  Hints  to 
Parents  and  fJuardians,  on  etlucating  young 
<»«'iitlemen  for  the  Navy,  2>.  sid. 

Ravs  of  (tenius,  collecte<l  to  enlighten 
the  Bis'iig  (ii-ncration.  Hy  T.  Tuinkiii.>. 
2  vols.  15s.  fine II.  Is. 

riSF.  ARTS.^ 

lA*ctures  on  the  Art  of  F.ngraviiig,  dcli- 
vert*d  at  the  Ri>yal  Institution  t)f  (ireat 
Britain,  8vo.  price  10s.  6<l.  lK)ards.  hy  John 
LandstMT,  Kngraverto  the  King  and  F.  .S.  A« 

.Sv'ottish  Scenery — Twenty  Views,  ou- 
graved  by  W.  Hyrnc,  F.  S.  A.  from  pic¬ 
tures  by  Fi.  Walker.  F.  A.  S.  K.  with 
brief  dcsM'riptions,  oblong  medium  4to. 
I'ommon  II.  11s.  fid.  I^rge21.  Us.  fid. 

IMSrORY. 

The  Ancient  and  M<Kleni  History  of 
Nice ;  comprehending  an  .iceount  of  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  by  J.  H.  Davis, 
M.  D.  Hvo.  price  Hs.  boards. 

Authentic  Materials  fora  History  of  the 
PriiK’ipality  of  Malta.  Hy  W.  Eton,  F.sq. 
8vo.  fis. 

.\n  History  of  Jamaica,  with  ftbservallons 
on  the  C'l  mate,  Trade,  Product  ons,  ('ns- 
toms  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  to 
which  is  addl'd,  an  illustration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  arc  liki  ly  to  resu  t  from  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  R.  Ren- 
ny,  Ksq.  4to.  11.  7s. 

Law. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  boldcn 
on  l»oard  his  Majesty’s  sli  p  Glad  ator,  on 
Friday  the  fith  of  March  1807  ;  inelud  iig 
1  complete  copy  of  hi>  df:rence,  taken  from 
the  original.  4s. 

The  Aliens  or  Fore’eners  Guide  ;  intended 
as  a  Key  to  the  Regulations  establish* d 
under  the  j^rt  of  43d  Geo  III.  with  it‘sj>eet 
to  Aliens.  By  TV.  H.  Brooke.  Esq.  2s.  6d. 


Tlu*  Tri  ll  of  Sir  J.  Piers,  for  Crim.  Cue. 
in  t  e  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Dublin,  l'2lb 
of  Feb.  1807.  2s. 

Tlic  Trial  of  J.  Holloway  and  Owen 
Haggerty,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Steele. 
2s.  fid. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Ali- 
inentaiia  a«id  Materia  Medica.  2  vols.  Us, 
Engravings  of  the  .Arteries,  illustrat.nj 
the ‘2d.  Vol.  of  the  .Anatomy  of  the  Hum.iu* 
Body,  hy  J.  Bell,  Surgeon  ;  and  scrv  ng  u 
an  introduction  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  by  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  ;  2ud  editioft. 
royal  8vo.  price  ll.  Is.  boards. 

MlSCei.I  AMIES. 

The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL  D, 
a  new  edition  in  twelve  volume.s,  royal  ISma 
with  an  F.ssny  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  By 
Arthur  Murphy,  F.sq,  Price  21.  8s.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
No.  XVII.  Is. 

Baptist  Periodical  Accounts,  No.  xvi. 

Hvo.  la. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for 
IBOfi.  ICiiio.  Price  Gs.  boards. 

A  Few  Remarks  on.  a  Piece  of  Criticism 
in  the  last  Nuvu>crofthe  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  Hy  W.  Hunter,  F.sq.  fid. 

A  List  of  Bankrupts  for  the  last  Twenty 
Years  and  Six  Months.  8vo.  11.  lOs. 

The  Architect,  a  Farce,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholas  (Jypsum,  with  Notes  ami  Preface 
hy  the  F.ditor.  Dedicated  to  the  .Architacts 
of  the  l/iiiterl  Kingdom.  2s.  fid. 

A  Critical  (Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Gallery  of  the  British. 
Institution,  I’all-Mall.  3s.  fid. 

Miseries  of  Human  Life.  Hy  J.  Bcrcs*, 
ford,  A.  M.  Vol.  11.  Rs. 

NATf.RAI.  HISTORV. 

The  History  of  Hritish  Birds,  with  12 
coloured  Engravings  of  Birds,  their  Ne^U 
and  Eggs.  5s. 

I’HILOLOr.Y. 

.A  Dissert .ation  on  the  Hebrew  Roots,  b) 
Mr.  Pirio,  l‘2ino.  5s. 

POETRY. 

7  he  Exodiad  :  Four  F^rst  Books  By  P 
Cuml>erlaiMl,  Esq.  4to,  15s. 

Ten  Epistles  of  Ov.d :  Translated  into 
English  verse  by  the  late  Rev,  Williatt 
Windsor  Pitzthomas ;  with  the  I.atin  and 
Notes  :  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Epi^tltf 
of  Hero  to  L<’ander,  and  Lcander  to  Hero, 
hy  a  different  Han<l  ;  that  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  by  Pope  ;  and  of  Dido  to  Eneas,  by 
Dryden.  7s.  fid. 

POLIIICS  AND  rOtlTlCAL  ECONOMY. 

.Substance  of  the  Spiecb  of  the 
Hon.  Lord  Re<les<lale,  in  the  House  * 
Lords,  oD  the  motion  of  Jjord  GreuviH* 


/ 


Liit  of  IVorhs  recently  puhliihed* 


fcfpT  thf  Petition  of  the  Toman  (.'ntholics  of 
IrelaiKl  to  a  CouimtUcc.  May,  1805.  Is. 


A  Letter  to  the  Rtqht  Hon.  Lord  Howick,  E 
oct'^c  Siibi»»ct  <*f  the  Catholic  liill.  Is. 

Curson.  R  v?flc"ti  on  the  Measures  now  a 
IB  .\Kitut'on  1.1  F.tvijur  of  the  Roman  Catho*  C 
licv  By  I  Loyai  Ir'iShinan.  '2s.  6(1.  p 

Su,?ve‘i*oiH5  for  eoMiiteractiiig  any  injur''-  1 
ouii  ertcets  upon  the  Population  o*'  the  1 
Biitisli  West  Ind  a  Colonics,  from  the  Abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Rooert  a 
Tuwnshend  Karqubar,  Fsq.  ? 

Tiirc'*  L  tteis  to  the  Planters  and  Slave  I 
Meahants,  chiefly  on  the  great  Question  of  1 
Compiiisatiun.  By  Thoma%  Clarkson, 

W 

The  Dangers  of  the  Country.  By  the 
Author  of  War  in  disguise. 

A  Collection  of  interesiing  and  important 
Reports  and  Papers  on  the  Navigation  and 
Trade  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  I 
British  Colonies  in  the  We«t  Indies  and 
America,  with  Tables  of  Tonnage,  and  of  ' 
Exports  and  Imports.  8vo.  14s. 

I  A  Shun  Inqu  ry  into  the  Poley,  Humanity 
ind  past  F.fl’ecis  of  the  PvK.r  s  .  and  into 
PriK'ip.ils  unoii  w.i  oh  any  mcjsuics  n^r 

i  their  improvement  should  be  conducted. 
Bjrone  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  tfie  peace 
fir  three  inland  Counties.  8vi».  8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a 
feueral  view  of  tlie  National  lU'sonrces  for 
productive  Lab"r.  With  propositions  for 
ameliorating  the  eoiidirion  of  the  Poor.  By 
P.  Gdquhoun,  F.sq  I.L.  D.  Hvo.  7s.  6d. 

The  .\ 'Ivan* ages  ot  Knssia  in  the  presi  nt 
Coni' St  wth  Fr  inoe,  w.th  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  olt.ie  Coi(sacks,  ^2s.  6d. 

\  Letter  to  W  Ihaiii  Wiibcrforcc,  Esq.  on 
the  proposed  Almt.tioii  of  tin:  Slave  Trade. 
By  William  Smith,  Esq.  l.ito  Hepicseiita- 
tit(*  iDf  t  he  city  <d‘  Norw ieh.  1  s. 

.Admission  of  pap'ists  to  hold  certain 
(oiunitsMoiis  in  the  army,  •St'C.  the  suhstaiice 
of  Mr.  I)i  j.iity  Birch’s  Speech  in  Common 
Cotiiieil,  3,  1807.  Is. 

The  .Siibstano'-  of  a  S|H*ech  delivered  by 
Mr.  E.  Qum,  on  the  same  day,  in  answer  to 
’ill  above.  Is. 

Sliort  Remarks  upon  recent  Political  Oc- 
fUrreiuvs ,  and,  p.irticularly,  on  the  New* 
Plan  of  Finance.  ‘2s. 

Siib.>t  ,oreot  ,i  Speech  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
^'iveu  d  nt  ic  House  o*’ Commons,  Feb.  19, 
1^7,  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  .'is. 
li^ihsiaiiee  a  Bill  for  proiiiotiiiir  arnl  eri- 

of  Industry  anion.:  the  Labonr- 
•o?C'.iss(*s  nt  the  Coiiimiiiiitv,  and  for  the 
Rrl  ff  .ukI  Regulntiou  of  the  Necessitous  and 
Cr.annal  Poor.  Is. 


THEOLCCS'. 

Luther’s  Coinmmtary  on  St.  Paul’s  EpisK. 
tie  to  the  (tulatiaiM,  with  I.ile  by  ttie  Iter. 
Ernsuius  M ddh  ton  B.  1)  Hv«k  9s.  boaida. 

Tlie  Imimrtanre  of  IXimesiic  Oiscpline  .• 
and  Youth  adinou  shed  of  tlie  Evi  s  ol  Bad 
CiVnpany  Tiro  Serruom  pwaehed  at  New- 
pu. t,  Lie  of  Wight,  l)e<\  I8tl6,  and  .Ian. 
1S07.  By  the  Rev.  Duiiel  Ty  rinan  IW. 
loOd.  and  Jan.  1807.  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Coiicio  apiid  Synoduui  CaiituaritmiM  lu 
a?<te  Pau  ilia  hahita  xvi  Dereiiitiris 
M.  DCCC.V'I.  A.Joinine  Luxm«a»re,  S.  T.  p.  • 
Dei’aun  GlocesiriCUsi,  jussn  tUverindiKsimi. 

18".  d'l. 

Pr.mit.Vi,  Truth  n  a  Hisimy  of  ti'e  inter¬ 
nal  .Ntut(*  of  the  R.  l^r nation,  expn  sscd  hy 
the  early  Reformers  in  ih  w,ittit.  h:  in 
which  the  Question  eniicerni.ic  the  C.xivi- 
iitsiiinf  tim Church  o  Eiiglaod,  is  determi¬ 
ned  by  pnsitive  Evideoce.  8m».  7i.  6d. 
botmis. 

Pleaiur* :  it'^  Tendency  to  ilepravu  the 
ITiiderstandiug,  the  Heart,. :m«l  the  religii'us 
Pi  uieiph  s.  A  Fast  Si  rinon,  pn  ae  led  at 
St.  Jamos’s  (Miurrh,  Bath,  Feb.  '23.  Ib07. 
By  t!  e  R*‘v.  K.  Warner,  ‘is. 

A  Serrn'jn  pre.iched  at  Durliani,  July  17, 
ISOh,  at  the  Vuiitation  of  the  Hmiournhlc 
uud  Right  Keven  iid  Father  in  (iod,  Shntr, 
Ixird  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  Heury  Phiil- 
pott'«,  .M  A.  K  •  tor  of  .Stiintoii-le.Street, 
V'iear  ot  Bishop-M  ddleham,  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  aiui  one  of  his  l>»rdship's  do- 
mest  c  Chaplains.  Is  ixl. 

A  .*SniiiTn.iry  View,  of  the  Endetiee  and 
Praetie.nl  Im)X)rtance  of  the  Chr  it  an  Rt - 
ligioii.  lu  a  St-nes  of  D  "eouiftes  addr  ssed 
to  Young  Persons.  By  rhomas  Belshntn. 
8vo.  As. 

riie  Ev.denees  of  the  Christian  Rehgion, 

•  by  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Addison  ; 

With  the  Notes  of  the  learned  Gabriel 
I  .Seignciix  (h*  Correvon,  Counsellor  of  Laii- 
L*  sanue,  i*.e.  Now  fu  st  tr  nislated  into  Eng- 
[1  lish.  By  the  Itev.  Richard  Piudy,  D.  D.  of 
Queen’s  College,  t).\ford,  Vicar  of  Criek- 
y  lade,  Wilts,  Hvo.  10s.  6d. 
o  Hone  P.salmo'lic.'e,  or  a  pop**  i  View  of 
the  Psalms  of  D  .rid,  as  Eviiittu  ■  lor  the 
-  D  v  n*‘  Origin  of  the  Jewish  and  hri  tiaii 
V  Religions  :  to  wliich  are  prefixed,  P  "  o  Es¬ 
says;  I'  t.  on  R'  ligiou  ;  '2nd.  on  l.iberti- 
I,  nisin,  1  Snm, ‘2s.  6d. 

',  A  L«  fter  to  I  Lev.  Frsr.'  is  Stone,  M.  A. 

Rector  of  Cold  .V'lrton,  Essex,  in  Rep  /  to 
I-  his  Sermon  preac  rd  at  the  Vis'tatioii  at 
Danbury  on  theStli  ot  July  1806.  By  the 
le  Rev  Edward  Nares;  .M.  A.  Rector  of  B  d- 
d  dcmlen,  Kent.  Hvo.  Is.  (id. 

Dis.M'rtalions  on  the  Existence,  Attri- 
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butoii,  Providence,  »nd  Moral  Covernmmt 
of  God  ;  and  on  the  I>«ty,  Character,  Seen- 
rity,  and  final  llappino'S  of  his  rit^htrons 
SubjertR.  By  the  Re%'.  David Saville,  A.  M. 
Edinbuiffh.  bvo.  7h  6d.  bf'ards. 

A  Sermon  preached  al  laMCester,  Sep¬ 
tember,  f9tb,  1806,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  G  ivornors  of  the  li<»i<'ej«ter  Intirina- 
ry,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Ryder, 
M,A.  Rector  of  Lutter^'o^th.  Piiblished^at  the 
Request  and  sold  for  tlu*  Benefit  the  Inlir- 
inury.  \*. 

A  .SecoTxl  AHdn-ss  to  the  Members  of 
Convo<*ati«tn  at  l.arge,  o:i  the  f»rop^>sed  New 
Statute  resf>ect  ni;  Public  Examination,  in 
the  l’nivets:ty  rt  Oxford.  By  the  R(  ctor 
of  L'ncoln  C«»llee» ,  is. 

All  Alarm  to  the  Reformed  (’liurch  of 
Christ,  establish  d  in  these  Kingdoms.  6<1. 

Horn*  Jhlilie.a*  U'injj  a  Connectcfl  Series 
(if  notes  on  tin-  Text  and  l.iterary  History 
of  the  Bibles  or  Sacred  Bo<)ks  of  the  .lv.ws 
‘and  Christians:  and  on  the  Bibles  or  Ibniks 
aeeoiinted  haertd  by  the  Mahnnu  tans,  Hin- 
(hnis,  lVr>ecs,  ChiiKse  and  Scandinavians, 

vols.  royal  8vo. 

I'.s^aystodo  (iocd,  addresse*!  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  uhether  in  Private*  or  Public  Capa¬ 
cities.  By  Cotton  Mather,  1).  D.  Rev  sed 
;u»d  impiuvtii  by  G.  Burder,  l^ino,2'.  t»d. 

A  Catechism,  compiUd  from  the  Ibnik  of 
Common  Prayex,  in  <vhfch  the  (Jucstions  are 
formed,  from  the  Articles  of  the  ('hiirch  of 
Kngiaiid,  and  the  Anirwers  are  ^iven  in  tin* 
very  U’ord«  of  sumo  one  or  other  of  her 
venerable  .Sr>vir«*s.  Bv  William  Buckle, 
A.  M. 

An  Kssay  on  Baptism  in  which  it  is  at- 
tt'mpted  to  Ik*  [movkI  that  Bapt  sin  adnunis- 
ter(*d  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  a  Scriptural 
FDodc,  and  that  the  Infant  offspring  of 
B«'lleving  Par(‘nts  are  jiroper  snbieets  of 
this  ordinarree.  By  Rev.  l>aniel  'I'ytrinan. 

1  Jmo.  boards, ‘2*«.  or  st  wed.  Is.  fid. 

The  system  of  Colonial  l.aw  compared 
with  the  etern.il  laiws  of  God,  and  w.tli 
the  »nde|H*n’.ih!r  prnciples  of  the  Enrriish 
C'onslitution.  By  Granville  Sharp,  fis. 


lectures  on  the  Litur^’  (ielivered  Iq  tbf 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Anthoiin  Watlii^. 
Street,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Di-aper,  DiD. 

8 VO.  lOs.  fid. 

Narrative  of  a  five  years  ^xpeddioo 
against  the  Rcvoltt*d  Negroes  of  Surinam,  'tn 
Guiana,  on  the  Wild  Coast  of  South  Am*, 
liea,  from  the  year  1771  to  1777,  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  History  of  that  country,  and  des- 
enhing  its  productions.  By  .1.  G.  .Stedman, 
secontl  edition,  ‘2  voU.  4to.  41.  4s.  or  aitb 
(Coloured  plot(*s,6l.  6s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  the  Canadas,  eonbiioiti^ 
a  description  of  the  pictun  sque  scenery  oo 
.some of  tiie  Rivers  and  I.akes;  with  anac- 
count  of  the  ProduetiouR,  Commerce  and 
Inhabitants  of  thos«*  Provinces.  To  which 
is  subjoined  a  comparative  view-  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  several  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Nations  of  North  and  Siouth  America. 
By  Gi^o.  Ilerilo‘,  Esq.  Deputy  Post  Mat¬ 
ter  General  of  British  North  America. 
lllustraU'd  with  a  Map  and  numerous  F.a* 
gravings  from  Drawings  made  at  the  seve¬ 
ral  places  by  the  Author. 

Voyages  iii  Portugal,  Spain,  .Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  ikc.  from  17Pfi  to  1801;  with  seri¬ 
ous  Reflections.  By  B.  Collins,  late  Lieut, 
of  the  Dolphin  (with  a  View  of  Valctta) 
4s.  fid. 

The  Stranger  in  F.iigland,  or  Travels  ia 
Great  Britain,  from  the  German  of  C.  A.  G. 
(loede,  5  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  1.5s.  lioards. 

roi’or.RAvriY. 

The  Picture  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
containing  a  Guide  tothe’rowii  an  I  Neigh- 
iHuirhood,  a  History  of  the  Roman  W.vll, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Coal  Mint's,  and 
manner  of  working  them  ;  illustrated  by  a 
Map  oftlieC'oal  D.strict, including  the RiveiN 
Tyne  and  Wear,  the  Cullerits,  Hailvays, 
Smiths,  downs,  Roads,  and  Gentlemen’* 
.Sc  ats  thin  oii,  a  Plan  of  the  Town,  and  a 
Descriptive  Vignette,  by  Bcwiick.  5«. 
boards. 


COKRESPONDblNXE. 

\\V  bavr  to  thank  Mr.  Grcgoiy  of  the  R.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich,  for  a 
very  flntN'riiig  b  tte  r  eourerniiig  our  revit  w  of  the  Exposition  dti  operations  fallfs  en 
JjKppontr pour  liflrrmifer  un  arc  dn  irtrridien,  SiC.  p.  ii70.  That  work,  we  believe,  is  ’ 
to  be  pnaairetl  <4  the  Frt  iich  bcH'kst Hers.  Our  copy  is  much  at  Mr.  Gregory’? 
service,  ami  will  U*  left  lor  him  at  our  publ. shirs ;  be  will  at  the  same  time  be 
furnished  with  a  refefi  nee  to  our  friend,  who  has  a  ii’w  copies  in  his  |K)S*e*<ton. 

A  worthy  friend  who  coucludes  with  the  words  Cavete  et  vuUU  may  be  assund  of 
our  respictfril  attdition  to  his  note. 

We  had  iiud.  rstood  from  the  author  of  the  Sermon  to  which  a  cori'etpomieot  from 
George  St.  alitid^.s,  tli.«l  it  was  out  of  print. 
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